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DEDICATION. 



Had I intended to dedicate this Volume, lekould 
hove keeenbed it to a NoHemm wftoM escerUoiie w 
promoUng every effect that eon ademuse eetence 

reflect lustre upon his rauh. But the khidne^x of 
iiie nature might have been pained at having hie 
fume emmeeUd with etricturee, perkape too teoer^ 
jtitt. lehaU, iher^&ret abetam from meiUknuiig 
the name of one who will feel that he has com- 
manded my esteem and respect. 

C. BABBAGE. . 

DoMST Snin, 

2iUk /ipnl, U:»U. 



PREFACE. 



Or the amies which have induced me to print this 
volume I have little to say ; my own opinion is, that it 
will ultimately do some service to science, and without 
diat belief I would not have undertaken so thankless a 
task. That h is too true not to make enemies, b an 
opinion in wUdi I ooncnr tridi aetenl of mj fiiends« 
althouj^ I should hope that what I liave written wiH 
not give just reason for the permanence of such feelings. 
On one point I shall speak decidedly, it is not connected 
in any degree with the calculadng machine on which 
1 have been engagedi die eanaet which have led to it 
have been long opeiatinf , and would have podneed 
this Msult whether I had ever speculated on that 
subject, and whatever mf^ have been the late of nsj 
speculations. 

If any one shall endeavour to account for the 
opiniotts stated in dnee pages by ascribing them to 
any ima^ned dieumstanoe peculiar to nyael^ I diink 
be win be mistaken. That science has long been 

neglected and declining in England, is not an opinion 
originating with me, but is shared by many, and has 
been expressed by higher authority tlian mine. 1 shall 
offer a few notices en dib subject, which, from their 
scattered podtion, are onBkely to have met die reader^a 
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atteiitioD, and which, when combined with the ikctt I 
bsre detuled in nihaequent pages, will he admittad to 

deserve considerable attention. The followin:; extract 
from the article Chemistry, in the Encyclopadia Mitro- 
jioUtana, is from the pen of a gentleman equally 
qualified by IiU extensive reading, and from bit ae- 
qiuuntanee with foreign nations, to fimn an opinion en> 
tided to respect. Differing from him widely as to the 
cause, I may be penutted to cite hhn as Ugh authority 
for the fact. 

" In concluding this most circumscribed outline of the 
" History of Chemistry, »c may pcrliaps be alloised to ex- 
"pKiB a Ikint shade of regret, which, nevertlicless, has 

frequently passed over our tninds witliin the space of the 
" last five or six years. Admiring, as we most sincerely do, 
*' the eleetro-nagoetie discoveries of Profbssor Oersted and 
•* his followers, ire still, as chemisis, fear that our science 
" has suflered souie degree of iiCglcct in consequence of 
*' dwai. At leut, we remark that, dnriiig this period, 
" good chemical analyses and rcscardlCS hare he en rare in 
" England ; and yet, it must be confeesed, Aere is an ample 
*' field for ebemieal diaeorery. How Matity is our knew- 
" ledge of the suspected fluorine! Arc we sure tliat we un- 
" dersiand the nature of nitrogen ? And yet these are 

amongst our elements. Mneh bs been done by Wollaston, 
*' BerzetifCs, G\iy-Lussac, Tbenard, Thomson, Prout, and 
" others, with regard to the doctrine of definite proportions { 
" but there yet remains the Atomic Theory, b it a reprc« 
" MatBiioii of the laws of nature, or is it not?*— CvBScnnir, 
Bmeifc, Mtbrop, p. 506. 

When the present volume was considerably advanced, 
the public were informed that the late Sir Humphry 
Davy had commenced a work, having the same title as 
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the present, and that his sentiments were expressed in 
the language of feeling and of eloquence. It is to be 
hoped tliat it may be allowed by his friends to convey 
his opinions to posterity, and tiiat the writings of the 
philotopber nay enable his eootemponiies to finget 
some of the deeds of the Preddent of the Rojwl Sodety. 

Whiatefer may be the frte of that bi|^y interesting 
doeomen^ ire may inftr his opinions upon this sulgect 
fipom a sentiment expressed in his last work:— 

*' —But we may in vain leaidi the arisloersqr now finr 

" philosophers." "There are very few persons who pur- 

** sue science with true dignity ; it is followed more as con- 
*' neetsd widi oljsets of prait tbsn tiioss of finns."— JSr H, 
DtKjf* Contalmlkmt ht TrmtA 

The last authority whidi I shsU adduce is more valv- 
*able, from the varied aeq[urenMnts of its author, and 
from the greater deuul into which he eaten. 

** We h«T« drawn largely, lieth ia the praeiit Essay, and 

" ia our article on Liout, from the Annaltt de Chimie, and 
**we take this oidjf opportunity distinctly to acknowledge 
** our obligations to that most admirably condneted work. 
" Unlike the crude and undigested tdenttfie matter which 
" suffices, (wc are ashamed say it) for the monthly and 
*' quarterly arouscroent of oar own countrymen, whatever 
*■ is admhtad hilo it» pi^es, has at least been taken pains 
" xvith, nnd, with few exceptions, has sterling merit. In- 
" deed, among the original communications which abound in 
** it, there are ftw whSA would nislweoaw the first aet- 
*' domical collections; and aoy ddog eonld diminish our 
*• regret at the long suppression of those noble memoirs, which 
*' are destined to adorn future rolmnN of that of the Insti> 
** tnte, it would be the mssieriy abstracts of them whidi 
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** Ironi dne to time appear fai tbe Aunala, either from the 

" hands of the authors, or from the reports rendered by the 
committees appointed to ezamioe them ; which latter, 
** indeed, are unirenaBy nodd* of their kind, nod have 
" contributed, perhaps more than any thing, to the high 
" scientific tone of the French mcoiw. What author, indeed, 
" but will write his best, when he knows that bis work, if 
" it have merit, will immediately be reported on by a com* 
" mittcc, who will enter into all its meaning ; nnflcrsinn<l it, 
" however profound : and, not content with merely under- 
" standing it, pursue the trains of thought to which itleadt; 
" place its discoveries and principles in new and unexpected 
*' lights ; and bring the whole of their knowledge of col- 
** lateral sabjeett to bear npon it. Nor ought w« to omit 
" our acknowledgments to the very valuable Journals of Pog- 
" gendorfTand Schwcigger. Less exclusively national than 
** their Gallic eompeer, they pment a picture of the actual 

" progress of physirnl science tlirnugliout Europe. Indeed, 
" we have been often astonished to see with what celerity 
"every thing, even medeiatdy valnablo In the aeieBtific 

" publications of this coimtry, finds itt way into their pages. 
" This ought to encourage our men of science. They have 
**a larger audience, and a wider sympathy dian they are 
" perhaps aware of ; and however disheartening the general 
" diffusion of smatterings of a number of subjects, and the 
" alinott equally general indlfl^nea to profound Inowledge 
" in any, among their own countrymen, may bc^ Acy nuy 
" rest assured that not a &ct they may discover, nor a good 
** experiment they may make, but is instantly repeated, 
" verified, and commented upon, in Gemai^, and, we nay 
" add too, in Italy. We wish the obligation were mutual. 
" Here, whole branches of continental discovery are un- 
" studied, and indeed almost unknown, even byname. It is 
" in vain to conceal the melancholy truth. We are fast 
" dropping behind. In mathematics we have long gince 
** diawn the rtm, and given over a hopeless race. In dm- 
** mistty the case is not mudi better. Who can tell ua any 
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" thing of the Sulfo-salts? Who will explain to us th« faiwt 
" of Isomorphism T Nay, who among us has even veriBed 
** Thenaid'a «xperimente on the (Hcygeuted cddsi^Oentod't 
" and Bcrseliiis's on the radicals of the earths, — Balard's 
"and Serrulas's on the combinations of Brome, — and a 
'* hiindfed odier fplendid mhn of rewarch in that fat* 
•* dnating aewncc ? Nor mcA « e stop here. There are, 
" indeed, few idences which would not furnish matter for 
** similar remark. Hie cattse* are at onee oMone and 
" deep-seated ; but this is not the place to discuss them.** — 
Mr, Htucatt't Treatise o» Sound, frinted ta tk« Enet/do' 
pttdia MetropoUtana. 

. With such autliohties, I need not apprehend much 
dotiht M to the firt of the dadiM of emneeitt England t 
how fiur I may have pointed out eome of its eauei, 

must be left to others to decide. 

Many attacks have lately been made on the conduct 
of various scientific bodies, and of ihcir officers, and 
severe criticism has been lavished upon some of their 
productionB. Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, and 
Pamphlets, have all been put in requisition tat the 
pntpoee. Odimn has been eaiC iqpon some of these 
for being eMmfnona. If a fact is to be established by 
testimony, anonymous assertion is of no value; if it 
can be proved, by evidence to which the public have 
access, it is of no consequence (for the cause of truth) ' 
who ptodnces it. A natter of opimon derives wdght 
fiwm die nauM which b attached to it} but a dudn of 
reatoning ia equally conclusive, whoever nqr be its 
author. 

Perhaps it would be better for science, that all cri- 
ticism should be avowed. It would certainly have the 
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effect of rendering it more mtured, and less severe; 
but» on the oAer huid, it would htm the evil «f fre- 
queotlj repreasiitg it altogedwr, beeauw there eniti 
UDM^t the lower rtnk* of adeoee, a " genus irritabUg,'* 

who are disposed to argue that every criticism ia per- 
sonal. It is clearly the interest of all who fear 
inquiries, to piuh this principle as far as possible, 
whiht thoM whoee sole ol][iect ie trudi, can h«ye no 
apprebenripna Arom the severest scrutiny. There are 
few circumstances which so strongly distinguish the 
philosopher, as the calmness with which he can reply 
to criticisms he may think undeservedly severe. I have 
been led into these reflections, from tlie circumstance 
of it* haling been stated publicly, that I tnw the author 
of several of Aoae anooyauras writings, which wen 
coondered amongst the most severe ; and the assertion 
was the more likely to be credited, from the fact of my 
having spoken a few words connected with one of those 
subject3 at the last anniversary of the Royal Society.* 
I had hoped in that diminutive world, the world of 
adenee, my character had been snflieiendy known to 

* I merely observed that the agrecmeDt mede with the Britiab 
Mutenm far •nfauigk^ «h« AnmM MSS. Ibr tbefa- dnpUeatet, 

(which hmi just been stated by the Prwidenf,) was umnst- • — brrnn-iL- it 
was not to be expected that many duplicates sliould be found in a 
libran- lik<> that of the Museum, weak in the physical and maA^ 
maHcal sciences : that it was impmndaU aad iwtiiiiwirfifa; — becwM 
itaeiOsr tfaud the tImiAun the dtAnaee ma to be in ess* 
their duplicates should be iniufficirnt ; nor did it appear that there 
were any fundt out of which the money could be procured ; and I 
add«d. that it would be more advantageott* to seU the liSSit SUlinr* 
chase the books wo wanted with the produce. 
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have escaped boinf; the subject of such a mistake ; antl, 
in taking this oppurlunity of correcting it, 1 will add 
that* in the pment Toluiiie, I have thought it more 
candid to mentioii dutinetly those whoae line of oonduet 
I have dlaaitproved, or whoM worita I have eritidaed» 
than to leave to the reader inferences which he might 
make far more extensive than I have intended. I hope, 
therefore, that where I have depicted species, no person 
vill be so unkind to others and unjust to roe, as to 
auppote I have deaeribed in^vidwda. 

With ntpeet to the ciy agauiat peraonafitsr, which 
haa been lately set up to pnvent all inquiry into 
matters of scientific nuagovemmentf a few words will 
suffice. 

1 feel as strongly as any one, not merely the im- 
propriety, but the injustice of introducing private tsha- 
raeter into such disenadons. There is, howevert a 
maxim too well esublished to need anjconment of mine. 
The public character of every public servant is legiti- 
mate subject of discussion, and his fitness or unfitness 
for office may be ikirly canvassed by any person. 
Those whose too aenntive feelings shrink firon such 
an ordeal, have no ri^l to aceept die emohaaeata of 
office, for th^ know that it k Ae eonffition to which 
all must sobodt who are paid from the public purse. 

The same principle is equally applicable to Com- 
panies, to Societies, and to Academies. Those firom 
whose pocket the salary it drawn, and by whose appoint 
ment the officer was made, have always a ri|^t to in- 
coss die merits of th^ officers, and dieir modes of 
exercising the duties they are pmd to perfemi. 
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This prindple is equally applicable to the conduct 
of a Secretary of State, or to that of a cointable} to 

that of a Secreury of the Royal Society, or of an ad> 
viaer to the Admiralty. 

With respect to honorary officers, the case is in 
some measure different. But the President of a society, 
although not recompttited by any pecuniary renm- 
Miation, eigoya a station, when the bo^ over vUdi 
he presides possesses a high character, to vhich many 
vill aspire, vrho will esteem themselves amply repaid 
for the time they devote to the office, by the consequence 
attacheu to it in public estimation. He, therefore, is 
answerable to the Sodeiy for his coadnct in their 
diair. 

Then am several societies in which die seeve- 

taries, and other uffieers, hare very laborious duties, 
and where they arc unaided by a train of clerks, and 
yet no pecuniary remuneration is given to them. 
Science is much indebted to such men, by whose quiet 
and anostentationa laboun the routine of its institiitiom 
ia carried on. It would be unwise, as well as un- 
grateful, to judge severely of (he inadvertencies, or 
even of the negligence of such persons: nothiqg but 
weighty causes should justify such a course. 

Whilst, however, I contend for the principle of dis- 
cussion and inquiry in its widest sense, because I consi* 
der it equally the safeguard of our seientifie as of our 
political instkuiions, I shall use 1^ I hope, temperately ; 
and having no personal feelings myself, but living; in 
terms of intercourse ^s•ith almo?t all, and of intimacy 
with several of tho^e from whom I roost widely diifer, 
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I shall not attempt to lieap together all the causes 
of complaint ; but, by selecting a few in different de- 
partments, endeavour to convince them that some alter- 
ation it ctMntiilly neeessary for the proiBOtion of ditt 
very ol^ect wUeh we both bj siidi diffinent rotde 
pursue. 

I have found it necessary, in the course of thii 
volume, (o speak of the departed; for the misgovem- 
ment of the Royal Society has not been wliolly the 
result of even the present race. It is said, and 1 
dunk widi justice, in the fill of Y<Mm;^ inaerled 
•moiigit Dr. JohnsonV, diot die fkmotis inexka» **De 
Morfmt mI mw bomtm^ "mpftm to Bavour more of 
female weakness than of manly iceion.** Th$ fiiiblet 
and the follies of those who are gone, may, without 
injury to society, repose in oblivion. But, whoever 
• would claim the admiration of mankind for their good 
actions, matt prove his impar^ality by fearlessly con* 
denning thdr evQ deeda. Adopt the anodn, and preiie 
to the dead beeomee worddees, ftom ite univenalityt 
and luatory» a greater fiible than it haa been hitherto 
deemed. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for the large space I 
have devoted to the Hoyal Society. Certainly its pre- 
sent state gives it no claim to that attention ; and I do 
it partly from rcspeet for it* Ibmer eerviees, and partly 
from the hope that, if swh an Imdtndon can be of ue 
to sdenoe in die preaent day, die altendoii of its mem- 
bers may be excited to take steps for ita restoration. 
Perhaps I may be blamed for having puUiilied extracts 
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from the minuteit of its proceeiling* witliout tlw per* 
miition of its Council. To have asked permission of 
the present Council would have been useless. I might, 
however, have given the substance of what I have ex- 
tracted witliout the words, and no one could then have 
reproadwd ne vidi any infringement of our nilet: but 
there were two objecdons to that coarse. In the first 
place, it b impoaiible, even for the most candid, in all 
eases, to convey precisely the same sentiment in different 
language ; and I thought it therefore more fair towards 
those from %vhom I didered, as well as to Uie public, 
to give tlie precise words. Again; had it been pos- 
nUe to make so acemrate a pemphtaae, I shoold yet 
bftTB pil fe re d die nA. of incurring dw rq^toach of the 
Ro|al Sede^ Sav the offence, to escaping thdr oeMwe 
by an evasion. What I have done rests on my own 
head ; and I shrink not from the responsibility attaching 
to it 

If those, whose ndsmanagement of that Society I con* 
denn, tboiild aeense mc of hostility to the lU^ So- 

dely; my answer is, that tie parly wliich governs it 
is not the Royal Society; and that I will only admit 
the justice of the accusation, when the whole body, 
becoming acquainted with the system I have exposed, 
shall, by ratiQring it widi thdr approbation, i^ropriaCe 
it to dwnsdves: an event of which I need seaiody add 
I have not die dj^^itest antidpation. 
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REFLECTIONS 



OH IBS 

DECLINE OF SCIENCE IN ENGLAND, 

Aim on SOME OF ITS CAUSES. 
INTBODUCTORY REMARKS. 

It eaanot hare efctped tbe attention of thos^ 
vhoM Rcqturements enabk them to judge, and 
vlio liave had opporlmutiei of examuung the 
state of sdenee in other countries, tiiat in Eng- 
land, partaeolarly with respect to the more diffi- 
cult and abstract sdences, we are mndi hdow 
odier nations, not merelj of equal rank, but 
below soferal even of inferior power. That a 
country, ennnenHy dblhiginshed for its nediar 
nical and manufiMtnring ingendty, should be 
indifferent to the progress ' of inqmries which 
fonn the liigliait departments of that Icnowledge 
on ^^ hose more elementary trutlis its wealth and 
rank depend, is a fact which is well deserving 
the attention of those who shall inquire into the 
causes that influence the progress of nations. 
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IXTRODICTOUY Rn.MARKS. 



To trace the gradual decline of mathematical, 
and with it of the highest departments of phy- 
sical science, from the days of Newton to the 
present, must be left to the historian. It is not 
within the province of one wlio, having mixed 
sufficiently with scientific society in England 
to see and regret tlie weakness of some of its 
greatest ornaments, and to see through and 
deplore the conduct of its pretended friends, 
oflfen theie remarks, wilih llie hqpe that they 
may exdte dtseimtolir-wiUi the emmetion that 
^sdisiion is the firmest ally of truthjr-and with 
the confidence that nothiqg but the foil expres- 
non ni pablic opinion can remove the evib that 
chiU the enthusiasm, and cramp the enei)gies of 
tlie science of England. 

The causes which haw produced, and some of 
the effects which have resulted from, the pre- 
sent state of science in England, are so mixed, 
that it is difhcult to distinguish accurately be- 
tween them. I shall, therefore, in this volume, 
not attempt any minute discrimination, but rather 
present the result of my reflections on tlie con- 
comitant circumstances which have attended the 
decay, and at the coneliwoii of it, diall ennune 
some isf the soggestions which have been olftred 
for the advancement of British sdence. 



CHAPTER I. 



OM TBE RECIFltOCAL IKFLUENCE OP SCIENCE AMD 
EDUCATION. 

That the state of knowledge in any country 
frill exert a directive influence on the general 
Bystem ct instnictioii adopted in it, U a principle 
too obvious to reqiiife inTsstigatioiL And it 
b equally eertsln that tiie tastes and pumnta 
of our manhood wifl. hear on them the traces 
of the eailier impiesrions of our education. 
It is dieiefbre not unreasonable to suppose 
that some portion of the neglect of science in 
England, may be attributed to the system of 
education we pursue. A young man passes from 
our public schools to the universities, ignorant 
almost of the elements of every branch of useful 
knowledge ; and at these latter establishments, 
formed originally for instructing those who are 
intended for the clerical profession, classical and 
mathematical pursuits are nearly the sole objects 
proposed to the students amMtloii. ^ 
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4 ON Tlir. RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF 

Much hns been done at one Oif OUT umTersities 
during the last fifteen yean, to improve the 
system of study ; and I am confident that there 
is no one connected with that body, who will 
not do me the justice to believe that, whatever 
suggestions I may v< nture to offer, are prompted 
by the warmest feelings for the honour and the 
increasing prosperity of its institutions. The ties 
which connect me with Cambridge are indeed 
of no ordinarj kind. 

Taking it then for granted that pur ^stem 
^cf academical education ought to be adapted to 
nearly die whde of die aristocracy of tlie 
oountry, I am inclined to bdieve that wHbt 
the modifications I should propose would not be 
great innovations on the spirit of our iustitu- 
dons, they would otmtribute materially to that 
important object. 

It will be readily admitted, that a degree con- 
ferred by an university, ought to be a pledge 
to the public that he who holds it possesses a 
certain quantity of knowledge. The progress of 
society has rendered knowledge far, more various 
in its kinds than it used to be ; and to meet this 
variety in the tastes and incUnatioms of those who 
come to us for instruction, we have^ besides the 
regular lectures to which all most attend, other 
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sources of information from whence the students 
may acquire sound and varied knowledge in 
the numerous lectures on chemistry, geology, 
botany, history, &c. It is at present a matter 
of option with the student, which, and how many 
of these courses he shall attend^ and such it 
dionld ttiU remain. All that it would be neoee- 
sary to add would be, that previously to taking 
bis d^gre^ each person should be exanuned by 
those Professors, whose leetmes he bad attended. 
Tiie pnjnls should then be arranged in two 
classes, according to their merits, and the names 
included in tliese dasses should be printed. I 
would then propose that no young man, except his 
name was found amongst the " List of Honours," 
should be allowed to take his degree, unless he 
had been placed in the first class of some one 
at least of the courses given by the professors. 
But it should still be imperative upon the 
student to possess such mathematical knowledge 
as we usually require. If he had attuned the 
first rank in sereral of these nanunations, it is 
obnotts that we should run no haiard in a little 
zdanng the strictness of lus mathematiail triaL 
If it should be Ihought preferable, the sdenees 
might be grouped, and the loDowing snlgects 
be taken together 
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Modem History. 
Laws of England. 
ChO Law. 

Political Economy. 
Applications of Science to Arts 



Chemistij* 



■ ^' Zoologyt ineiiidiiif Ph y iioiccr 
\ aad CScnnpantira Anatomy. 
J Botany, including VegetaUo 
^ Physiology and Anatomy. 

One of the gmt adTontaget of such a system 

would be, tliat no young person would have an 
excuse for not studying, by stating, zs is most 
frequently done, that the only pursuits followed 
at Cambridge, classics and mathematics, are not 
adapted either to his taste, or to the wants of 
his after life. His friends and relatives would 
then leasonaUy expect every student to have 
aoqinred dbtiiiedoii in #0M» pnrsdt. Ifitdwuld 
1)6 fband diat this plan irould fead to too gnat 
a ^erntj of pnriwts in die same indindnal, 
a finutation miglit be placed upon tbe nmnlier of 
enmiDatioiis into iviiich ^ same person ndght 
be permitted to enter. It might also be deslraiUe 
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not to restrict the whole of these exBDunations 
to the tUrd year, hut to allow the student to 
enter <m some portion cS them in the first or 
seeond year, if he should picler it. 

By such an arrangement, which would scarody 
interfere seriously with our other examinations, 
we should, I think, be enabled effectually to keq> 
pace with the wants of society, and retaining 
fully our power and our right to direct the stu- 
dies of those who are intended for the church, 
as well as of those who aspire to the various 
offices connected with our academical institu- 
tions ; we should, at the same time, open a field 
of honourahlc amlntion to multitudes, who, from 
the eadmive natore of our present studies, leare 
US with hut a very Snuted addition to theSr stodc 
of knowledge. 

Much moTB taa^ he sud on a sulyeet so 
important to the interests of iht eonntry, as well 
as of jua manxatfM hut my wish is merely 
to open it for our own consideratioil and dis< 
cussion* We have already done so much for 
the improremoit of our system of instruction, 
that public opinion will not reproach us for any 
unwillingness to alter. It is our first duty to be 
well satisfied that we can improve : such altera- 
tions ought only to be the result of a most mature 
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eon^devation, and of a free interchange of 
■enUments on the sulgect, in order that we may 
eondaue upon the queition the acciimnlated 
judgment of many minds. 

It is in some measare to be attributed to the 
defects of our system of edtication, that scientific 
knowledge scarcely ousts amongst the high^ 
dasses of society. The ^scussions in the Houses 
of Lords or of Commons, which arise on the 
occurrence of any subjects connected with science* 
sufficiently prove this fact, which, if I had con- 
sulted the extremely limited nature of my per- 
sonal experieDcCj I should, perhaps, have doubted. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE IHDUCEMEKTS TO IKDIVIDUALB TO COL- 
nVATB 8CIKXCE. 

Interest or inclination form the primary and 
ruling motives in this matter : and both tliese 
exert greater or less proportionate influence in 
each of the respective cases to be examined. 

SEcnoH 1. 

Professional ImpuUe9> 

A large portion of those who are impelled by 
ambition or necessity to advance themselves in 
the world, make choice of some profession in 
which they imagine their talents likely to be 
rewarded with succeis; and there are peculiar 
advantages resulting to each from this classi- 
fication of society into profesnons. The esprit 
de corps frequently overpowttt the jealousy 
wUch exists between iiidtnduak« and poshes 
on to advantageous Mtuations awne of the 
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more fortunate of the profession ; whilst, on 
the other hand, any injury or insult offered to 
the weakest, is redressed or resented by the 
whole body. There are other advantages which 
are perhaps of more importance to the public. 
The numbers which compose the learned pro- 
fessions in England are so considerable, that a 
kind of puUk opiniim is generatad Msumgst 
Hum, wludi powerfoDj tends to. repress conduct 
that is ii^nrious dAer to the piofesrion or to 
the pnUic. Agtin, the mntnal joKhmsy and 
riTsliy cdcited amongst tho whole body is so 
oonnderable, that although the rank and estima- 
tion which an individual holds in the profession 
"maj be most onfiiirly appredated, by taking the 
opimon of his rival; yet few estimations will be 
found generally more correct than the opinion of 
a whole profession on the merits of any one of 
its body. This test is of great value to the 
public, and becomes the more so, in proportion 
to the difficulty of the study to wluch the pro- 
fession is deroted. It is by avuKng thaiiselvea 
of it that men of sense and judgment, who have 
occaaon for the services of profesnonel pwsoni^ 
are« in a great meesnze, guided in their dioioe. 

The pursuit of sdence does not, in England, 
constitute a distinct profession, as it does in 
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manj otiher countriei. It ii therefinre, on ihat 
ground alone, deprirod of many of the adyan> 
tages which attach to professions. One of ite 
greatest misfortunes arises from tlus circttnwtmce; 
for the subjects on which it is conyersant are 
50 difficult, and require such unremitted devotion 
of time, that few who have not spent years in 
their study can judge of the relative knowledge 
of those who pursue them. It follows, there- 
fore^ that the public, and even that men of sound 
lonie and discenunent, can acaroely find mtn» 
to distinguish between tiie poiienon of know^ 
ledg^ in tlia pxesent day, menly dementaiy, 
and tlioee vfaoie acqmteinente are of the liighest 
order. TbSa remark aiqplies with peeofiar Soroe 
to eU the moie difficult itpiiBentione of mathe- 
matics ; and the fact is calculated to dieek the 
energies of those who only look to reputation in 
England. 

As there exists with us no peculiar class pro- 
fessedly devoted to science, it frequently happens 
that when a situation, requiring for the proper 
fulfilment of its duties considerable scientific 
attainments, is vacant, it becomes necessary to 
select from among amateurs, or rather from 
among persons whose chief attention has been 
bestowed on other subjects* and to whom idenoe 
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has been only an occasional pursuit. A certain 
quantity of scientific knowledge is of course pos- 
sessed by individuals in many professions ; and 
when added to tlic professional acquirements of 
the army, the na\ y, or to the knowledge of the 
merchant, is highly meritorious : but it is obvious 
that this may become, uhen separated from the 
profession, quite insignificant as the basis of a 
scientific reputation. 

To those who have chosen the profession of 
medidne^ « loiowledge of chemistry, and of some 
bnineiMB of nttaral history, and, indeed, of cereral 
odier deptotments of tcience» affords useful asnst- 
ttiee. Some of the most valuahle names wlueh 
adorn the history of Engfidi sdence have been 
conneeted with this profesabn. 

The causes whidi induce the seledaon of the 
derical pn^esaon are not often connected with 
sdenee; and it is« perhaps, a question Dt con- 
siderable doabt whether it is denraUe to bold 
out to its mnnbera hopes of advancement from 
sndi acqnirements. As a source of. reereation, 
nothing can be more fit to occupy the attention 
of a divine ; and our church may boast, in the 
present as in past times, that the domain of 
sdence has been exteuded by some of its brightest 
ornaments. 
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lu England, the profesnon of the law is that 
which seems to hold out the straogest attraction 
to talent, from the cireumstaneef in it 
alnlitjr* coupled with exertion, even tiiough un- 
aided by patnmeg«^ cannot M of obtaining 
reward. It is frei|ttantl]r chosen as an intio- 
doetion to public life. It also presents great 
advantages, from its bong a qualification for 
many situations more or less remotely connected 
with it, as well as from the circumstance that 
several of the highest officers of the state must 
necessarily have sprung from its ranks. 

A powerful attraction exists, therefore, to the 
promotion of a study and duties of all others 
engrossing the time most completely, and whidi 
u less benefited than most othera by any 
acquttntance with sdenoe. This u one amongst 
the causes why it so rety rarely hiqppens that 
men in pubGe situations are at all conrarsant 
even irith the commonest branches of scientific 
knowledge, and why leareety an instance can be 
dted of such persons aeqniting axepntation by 
any discoveries of their own. 

But, however consistent other sciences may be 
with professional avocations, there is one which, 
from its extreme difficulty, and the overwhelming 
attention which it demands, can only be pursued 
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with snecess by thoae whose lebure is undis- 
tnrbed hy other dums. To be well acquainted 
with the present state of nutthematie^ is no easy 
task; bat to add to Ae powers which that 
science possesses, is likdy to be Ae lot ot bat 
few English philosophers. 

SBcnoN 8. 

Of Xational Eftcouragemeni. 

The little encouragement which at all previous 
periods has been aiforded by the English Govern- 
ment to the authors of useful discoveries, or of 
new and valuable inventions, is justified on the 
following grounds : 

1. The public, who consume the new oom- 
modity or profit by the new infention« are mocii 
better judges of its merit than the gorermnent 
can be* 

8. The reward whidi arises fipom the sale of 
the commodity is nsnalty unidi lar|^ than that 
wlueh government would be justified in bestow- 
ing; and it is exactly proportioned to the con> 
sumption, that is, to the want which the public 
feel for the new article. 

It must be admitted that, as general prin- 
ciples, these ore correct: there are, howerer. 
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exeepttoBs wlii^ flow neoeasKxQy from lilie very 
reasoning from whtdi th^ were deduced. Witlh 
ottt entering minutely into these exeeptaou^ it 
will be sttffident to sliow that aU ahetnet 
truth is entirely exduded from reward mkder 
tUa ^stem. It is mdy the iq^pBcation of piin- 
dples to common life winch can be thus le* 
warded. A few instances may pnrhaps render 
this position more evident. The principle of the 
bydroatatie parados was known as a speciilativa 
truth in tiie time of Stennus;* and its «|^liea- 
tion to raismg heavy weights has long been 
stated in elementaxy treatises on natural plulo- 
sophy, as well as constantly exhibited in lectures. 
Yet, it may fairly be regarded as a mere abstract 
principle» until the late Mr. Bramah, by substi- 
tuting a pump instead of the smaller column, 
converted it into a most valuable and powerful 
engine. — The principle of the conyertibility of 
the centres of oscillation and suspension in the 
pendulum, discovered by Huygens more than a 
century and a half ago, remained, until within 
these few years, a sterile, though most elegant 
proposition ; when, after being hinted at by 
Prony, and distinctly pointed out by Bonen- 



* About the year ISM). 
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berger, it \vas employed by Captain Kotcr as 
the foundation of a most convenient practical 
method of determining the length of the pen- 
dulum. — The interval Avliich separated tlie dis- 
covery, by Dr. Black, of latent heat, from tiie 
iMftotifnl and sueeeirful applicalaini it to fhe 
steam engine, was comparatiTelf short; but 
it i(equired the efforts of two minds ; and both 
were of the Ugfaest order. — The influence of 
electrid^ in prododng deeompontiont, although 
of inestimable value as an instrument of dis- 
covery in chemical inquiries, can hardly be said 
to have been applied to the practical purposes 
of life, until the same powerful genius* whidi 
detected the prmciple, applied it, by a singular 
felicity of reasoning, to arrest the corrosion of 
the copper-sheathing of vessels. That admirably 
connected chain of reasoning, the truth of which 
is confirmed by its very failure as a remedy,^ 

* I an antlioriMd in ttatiag, Aat difo «m regarded by 

Laplace as the greatest of Sir Humphry Davy's discoveriet. 

■\ It did tiot fail in producing the effect foreseen by Sir 
H. Darr, — the pretenting the corrosion of the copper; but it 
fUled a* a eare of tba evQ, by pradiidiiig cma «f aa igqwrilt 
Aaracter; esilicr by prcservinn; too pe rftcd y from decay 
the surface of the copper, or by rendering it negative, it 
allon-ed marine aoinals and v^taUet to aocamulate on ite 
sui&ee, and that impede die pragren of die Ttaid. 
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-in probably at some future day supply* by its 
successful application* a nev proof of the posi. 
turn wo aro endeavouring to cstablisb. 

Other insUnoes niglit, if necessary, bo ad- 
duced, to show that long intervals frequently 
elapse between the discovery of new principlet 
in science and their practical application : nor 
ought this at all to surprise us. Those intellectual 
qualifications, which give birth to new principles 
or to new methods, are of quite a different order 
from those which are necessary for their practical 
application. 

At the time of the dbcovery of the heautifiil 
theorem of Huygens. it required in its authcnr not 
merely a complete knowledge of the mathema^ 
tieal sdence of his age, but a gemus to enlarge 
its boundaries by new ereattons of h» own. 
Such talent* are not always united with a qinek 
peraeption of die details, and of the praetieal 
appHcations of the principles th^ have deve- 
loped, nor is it for the interest of mankind that 
minds of this high order should lavish thdr 
powers on subjects unsuitcd to their grasp. 

In mathematical science, more than in all 
otliers, it happens that truths which are at one 
period the most abstract, and apparently the 
most remote from all useful applicatioHj become 
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ill the next age the bases of profound physical 
ioquirki^ and in the succeeding one, perhaps, 
by proper simplification and reduction to tables!, 
furnish their ready and daily aid to the artist 
and the sailor. 

It may also happen that at the time of the 
discovery of such principles, the mechanical arts 
may be too imperfect to render their application 
likflty to be attoided tiith success. Such was 
tiie eu» mlSk the principle of the hydrostatic 
paradox ; and it was not, I hefier^ until Ibo 
eviration of Mr. Bramah's patent, tiiat the praas 
iHudi bears his name recdved that mechanical 
per&cticm in its execution, which has deservedly 
bronght it into such general use^ 

On the other hand, for one person who is 
blessed with the power of invention, many will 
always ba found who have the capacity of apply- 
ing principles ; and much of the merit ascribed 
to these applications will always depend on the 
care and labour bestowed in the practical detail. 
• If, therefore, it is important to the country 
that abstract principles should be applied to 
practical use, it is dear tint it is also important 
that encouragement should be held out to the 
few who are capable of ad£ng to the number 
of those truths on which sudi applications are 
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founded. Unless tiiere exist pecufiar institutions 
for the support of such inqmrers, or unless the 
Government direedy interfere, the contriver of a 
tiwomatrope nay derive profit firom bis inge- 
nuity, wUlst he who unravds the laws of Uglit 
and virion* on which multitudes of phenomena 
depend, shall descend unrewarded to the tomb. 

Perhaps it may be urged, that sufBdent 
encouragement is already afforded to abstract 
science in our different universities, by the pro- 
fessorslups established at them. It is not however 
in the power of such institutions to create ; they 
may foster and aid the development of genius; 
and, when rightly applied, such stations ought to 
be its fair and honourable rewards. In many 
instances their emolument is small ; and when 
otherwise, the lectures which are required from 
the professor are not perhaps in all cases the best 
mode of employing the energies of those who are 
capable of inventing. 

I cannot resist the opportunity of supporting 
these opinions by the authority of one of the 
greatest philosophers of a past age, and of express- 
ing my aeknowledgments to tiie author of a most 
interesting piece of sdentific Inography. In the 
correspoodenoe which terminated in the return 
of Galileo to a professordup in his native ooontiy, 

c2 
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he remarks, " But, because my private lectures 
" und domestic pupils are a great hinderance and 
** interruption of my studies, I wish to live en- 
" tirely exempt from the former, and in great 
" measure from the latter." — Life of Galileo, 
p. 18. And, in another letter to Kepler, he 
speaks with gratitude of Cosmo, the Grand Dake 
of Tuscany, who " hos now invited me to Attach 

mysdf to him with the annual salary of 1000 
** florins, and with the title of Philosopher and 
** principal Matbematidan to his Highness, wiUi> 
" qut the duties of any office to perforn^ but 
" with most complete leisure ; so that I can com- 
" plete my treatise on Mechanics, S:c." — P. 81.* 

Surely, if knowledge is valuable, it can never 
he good policy in a country far wealthier than 
Tuscany, to allow a genius like Mr. Dalton's, to 
he employed in the dnulgery of elementary in- 
truction.t Where would have been the military 
renown of England, if, with an equally improvi* 

• Life of Galileo, publisbed by the Bocie^ finr the DilBi* 
ffon of Useful Knowledge. 

f I utter diete wmmients firoim no fieelings of privite 
frimdthip to that estimable philosopher, to whom it is my 
regret to be almost unknown, and whose modest and retiring 
merit, I nay, perhaps, have the misfortune to offend by these 
tenarln. But Mr. Deltmi was of no party ; had be ever 
nored in tbat Tortex wbich bes bron^t dimedit^ and elnuMt 
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dent waste of mental pover, itt institatums had 

forced the Duke of Wellington to employ Us 
life in drilling recnuts, instead of planniog cam- 
paigns ? 

If we look at the fact, we shall find that the 
great inventions of the age are not, with us j 
at least, always produced in universities. The I 
doctrines of "definite proportions," and of the i 
"chemical agency of electricity," — principles of 
a high order, which have immortalized the names 
of their ^Gsoftreren^weM not prodoeed ly iSm 
meditatioBi of the doister: nor is it in the least 
a reproach to those valuaUe instittttkms to men- 
tion tmtits like these. Fortanate eirenmstaneet 
must concur, e?en to the greatest to render 
tiiem endnentiy snccessfnL It is not permitted 

rain, on the Rojal Society of Ei^gjlaodt— had be Uken part 
nidi tboM who voM id mA odiw medab* Md, alBeting to 

be tired of the fatigues of office, make to each other rcqui- 
iitiona to retain placet they would be most reluctant to quit; 
bif great and aplendiA dKaaamy troidd long aiiMt Iwva ban 
nprnaoiad to govHoncnta Bapaciant nadiocn^ wMdd 

have urged on his claims to remuneration, and those who 
covered their selfish purposes with the cloak of science, 
weold have baftened to tbdter dwrnaelvea In dw tnande of 
his g1orj«— Bat the philosopher may find consolation for 
the tardy approbation of that Society, in the applause of 
Europe. If he was insulted by their medal, he escaped the 
pain of aeaing his name coonactod widi tbair proeeedinigi. 
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to all to be born, like Arcfaimcdes, when a 
science was to be created ; nor, like Newton, 
to find the system of the world " without form 
and void and, by disclosing gratitation, to 
shed throughout tliat system the same irresistible 
radiance as that with which the Almighty Crea- 
tor bad illumined its material substance. It caa 
happen to bat few pUlosophm^ and bitt at 
dirtant intervals, to mateh a idene^ like Ddton, 
firom the chaos of indefinite coaibinalion» and 
binding it in the cbains of number, to eialt it 
to rank amongst the exact. Triomphs like 
tiiese are necessarily ** few and fer betwem nor 
can it be expected tiiat that portion of encoop 
ragement* which a country may think fit to 
bestow on science, should be adapted to meet 
such instances. Too extraordinary to be fre- 
quent, tliey must be left, if they are to be 
encouraged at all, to some direct interference 
of the government 

The dangers to be apprehended from such a 
ipedfte interference, would arise from cme^ or 
seraral, of the following circnmstanees : — ^Tbat 
class of sode^, from wliom the goTcmment is 
seleeted, nught not possess sufficient knowledge 
either to judge themselves, or know i^pon whose 
judgment to rely. Or the number uS persons 
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devoting themselves to science, might not be 
sufficiently large to have due weight in the 
expression of public opinion. Or, supposing this 
class to be large, it might not enjoy, in the esti- 
mation of the world, a sufiicieutly high character 
for independence. Should these causes concur 
in any country, it might' beonne highly injuikus 
to coBuout the encouragement of idence to any 
department of the goremment. Tlus reaMnmig 
doea not appear to have eseaiptA the penetradon 
of thoM who adviaed the aboKlion of die late 
Board of Longitude. 

The question whether it b good policy in the 
government of a country to encourage science, 
is one of which those who cultivate it are not 
perhaps the most unbiassed judges. In England, 
those who have hitherto pursued science, have 
in general no very reasonable grounds of com- 
plaint; they knew, or should have known, that 
there was no demand for it, that it led to little 
hononr, and to leas profit 

Thai Uame has been attributed to the govern^ 
ment fiir not fostering ibe adenee of the country 
is certMn; and, aa for at r^ards past admi- 
nistrBtion«, is, to a great atent, just; inth 
nsgtci to the present mhnsters, whose strength 
essentially d^ends on pul^ qnnion, it is not 
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necessary that tlicy should precetle, and they 
cannot remain long insensible to uiiy expression 
of the general feeling. But supposing science 
were thought of aome importance by any ad- 
ministration, it would be diffienlt in the pre- 
sent state of things to do miidi in its fkronr ; 
beeanse, on the one hand, the higher classes 
in general hare not a profoimd knowledge of 
sdenoe, and, on the other, those persons whom 
they hare usually consulted, seem not to have 
given f udi adviee as to desorve the eonfidenoe of 
giwemment. It seems to he ibrgotten, that the 
money allotted by government to purposes of 
sdence ought to be ei^mded with the same 
r^ard to prudence and economy as in the dis- 
posal of money in the affiurs of private life.* 
To those who measure the question of the 

• Who, for instance, could have mlvisod the government 
to incur the exp«i»e of printing teten hundred and Jijly 
copies of the AstroDomiealOlMervetioTO made ■( Pamntia, 

to Ibm • tbird part of the Philosophical Transactions fiw 

1829, whilst of the Obsen'ations made at the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, tno hundred and fifty copies only are 
printed? 

Of thceo letieB hondrad end Mcj copiei» seven himdrod 

and ten will be (^istributed to members of the Royal Society, 
to six hundrrd of whom they will probably be wholly 
uninteresliu^j or useless; and thus the eoimtry incut* a 
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national enoouragement of acience by its valiie 
in pounds, shilUngs, and pence* I will here state 
a fact, winch, although pretty generally known, 
stiU, I think, desnves attention. A short time 
sinee it was discovered by govMmnent that the 
terms on winch annui^ had been granted by 
them were erroneous, and new tables were in- 
troduced by act of Parliament It was stated 
at the time that the erroneous tables had caused 
a loss to the country of between two and three 
vaillioQS sterling. The fact of the sale of those 
annuities being a losing concern was long known 
to many ; and the government appear to have 
been the last to be infonned on the subject. 
Half the interest of half that loss, jndidoittly 
iq^fied to the encouragement of madiematieal 
sdeneo, would, in a few years, have remdeied 
utterly imposriUe snch ei^ensive errors. 

To those who bow to the authority of great 
names, one remark nay have its weight. The 
Meemuque Coeleste,^ and the Thiorie Analf- 
Ugue des ProbabiliUt, were both dedicated, lyy 

caaMtantly l e ea m aq aamui wyea»e. Nor is H caqr to lee 

OD what principle a Hndbr destination could be refused fbr 
die obserratiom made at the Cape of Good Hope. 

t The fim mknm of Ac flnl Itmilittmi of Ail eih- 
bntcd work into otir own langnage^ has jimi arrived io 
Bo^and ftoia A merica. 
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Laplace, to Napoleon. Daring the reign of that 
extraordinary man, the triumphs of France were 
as eminent in Scienoe as th^ were splendid in 
anns. May the institations wfaieh trained and 
rewarded her philosophers be permanent as the 
benefits they have conferred upcm manlnnd I 

In other countries it has been fbund, and is 
admitted, that a knowledge of sdenee is a re* 
ccnnniendation to public appointments, and that 
a man does not make a worse ambassador be* 
cause he has directed an observatoiy, or has 
added by his discoTcries to the extent of onr 
knowledge of animated nature. Instances even 
are not wanting of ministers who have begun 
thdr career in the inquiries of pure analysis. 
As such examples are perhaps more frequent 
than is generally ima£3;ine(:l, it may be useful to 
mention a few of those men of science who have 
formerly held, or who now hold, high official 
stations in the governments of their respective 
countries. 
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CcMintry. 




Departnrat of 


PuMie OAec. 


France . . 




Mathenutics . 


President of the 
Conscr^'ativc 
Senate. 


France . . 


M. Carnot .... 


Mathematics . 


>fiiii<itpr of War. 


France . . 


Count Chaptal f . . 


Qiemutry . . 


Mitiinler of t]ie 
Interior. 


France .. 


BuwCuvurX .. 


Comparative 
Anntomy, 
KatunlHit- 


Minicter of 
PubUe In- 


PrussU. . 
Pnusw. . 


BuKMi HaaAtUk. 

Baron Alexander 
Httuholdt 


OlfMital lan- 
goaget 

Tli« cdehrat«d 
Tntdltr 


Ambassador to 
England. 

Chamberlain to 
the King of 
Anaiin. 


ModenA . 
Saxony.. 


Manyik BingBiiil 

CBMUPiwimihwiil 
XL UBdisniV 




Miniater of Fi- 
nance and of 
Public In- 
■truction, 
Ptcflidentor 
tta Italian 

Fortjr. 

Prime MinlNier 
of the Grand 
Duke of 
Ttecanj. 





f -^■^rffr A flliili tjif mm Am 

I Author of l«fm i'dmaUmk Cmptrh—Mklmtkm tmr Im Ommmm 

Fttrilu, Ift. Ift. 

f Anlhor of Memaria nOb Wilt f OtaMlrWb W»ma, ItM, aadaT 
I AmhattrMfmlBaMlnwaaAaileiai hfteda^ lattw Tkan- 

% AallMr flf TUUm B«WM(rif«ct, Ootha, IIM— SkWb ytmrtt, «mw 

(I ewnrcte, Godia, iilO—lnvtitigalio Sota OrUtm m J ft l W lil tint StUm 
dueriftm, OMbu, 1819, and of oibcr works. 
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M. Lindenau, the Mmister from the King of 
Saxony to the King of the Netherhmds, com. 
menced Tom career as astronomer at the dbiei^ 
vatory of the Grand Duke of Gotha, hj whom 
he tras sent as his representative at the Geman 
Diet. On the death of the late reigning Duke» 
M. Lindenau was invited to Dresden, and fflled 
the same situation under the King of Saxony; 
after which he was appointed his minister at the 
(Bonrt of the iUng of the Netherlands. Such 
occurrences are not to be paralleled in our own 
country, at least not in modern times. Newton 
was, it is true, more tlian a century since, ap- 
pointed Master of the Mint; but let any person 
suggest an appointment of a similar kind in the 
present day, and he will gather from the smiles 
of those to whom he proposes it that the highest 
knowledge conduces nothing to success, and that 
political power is almost the only recommen- 
dation. 

SscnoK 3. . 

Q/" Encouragement J'rom Learned Societies. 

There are several drcumstances which ooneur 
in indudng persons pursuing sinence, to unite 
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together, to form societies or academies. In for- 
mer times, when philosophical instruments were 
more rare, and the art of making experiments 
was less perfectly known, it was almost neces- 
sary. More recently, whilst numerous additions 
are constantly making to scienccj it has been 
foond that thow who are moit capable of ex- 
tending httinan knowledge, are frequently leoit 
able to encountor Ae expenae of printing their 
mvestigations. It is therefore conirementy that 
some means should be devised for rdiering them 
from tlui ^Bfficulty, and the Tolnmes of the 
transactions of acadenuet ha?e Aoeomplished 
the desired end. 

There is, however, another purpose to which 
academies contribute. "When they consist of a 
limited number of persons, eminent for their 
knowledge, it becomes an object of ambition to 
be admitted on their list. Thus a stimulus is 
applied to all those who cultivate science, which 
urges on their exactions, in order to acquire the 
viahed-ibr ffistinetioo. It is dear that thia 
envied pontion will be valued in proportion to 
the ^ffieuUy of its att«imient» and also to the 
cdebrity of those who enjoy it; and whenever 
the standard of sdentific knowledge which 
qualifies for its ranks is lowered, the value of 
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tbe distinction itcelf irin be diminished. I( at 
any time, a multitude nt persons having no sort 
of knowledge of sdence are admitted, it must 
cease to be sought afiter aa an olgeet of amp 
bition by men of science, and the dass of per* 
sons to whom it will become an object of desire 
will be less intellectual. 

Let us now compare the numbers composing 
some of the various academies of Europe. — The 
Royal Society of London, the Institute of France, 
the Italian Academy of Forty, and the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, are amongst the most 
distinguished. 



Khm 

Country. 




Members ofiti 
Academy. 


of 

Fortign Membcn. 


1* EogUnd. 


2t,m,ooo 


685 - 


50 


2. Franee . 


32,058,000 


75 


( 8 Mem. 

( 100 Corr. 


3. Prussia . 


12,415,000 


38 


16 


4. Italy . . 


12,000,000 


40 


S 



It appears then, that in France, one person 
out of 427,000 is a member of the Institute. 
That in Italy and Prussia, about one out of 
300,000 persons is a member of their Academies. 
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That in England, every 32,000 inhabitants pro- 
duces a Fellow of the Royal Society. Looking 
merely at these proportions, the estimation of 
a seat in the Academy of Berlin, must be more 
than nine times as valuable as a similar situation 
in England ; and a member of the Institute of 
France will be more than thirteen times more 
rare in his country than a Fellow of the Royal 
Society is in England. 

FftTOurable as tlus view is to the dignity of 
such situations in other countries, their conw 
parative rarity is by no raaaiii l3ti» matt tttSldng 
diArenca in the drcumstances men of sdence. 
If we look at the station in aodety occupied by the 
mant of other eoantries« hi semal ti ihem we 
duJl find H high, and thdr ntuatioos profitable. 
Perhaps, at the present momenti, Prtisnaii, all 
the countries in Evampe, tiiat wUch bestows the 
greatest attention, and most unwearied enoon- 
ragement on science. Great as are the merits 
of many of its philosophers, much of this support 
arises from the diaracter of the reigning fismily, 
by whose enlightened policy eren the most 
abstract sciences are fostered. 

The maxim that " knowledge is power," can be 
perfectly comprehended by those only who are 
themselves well versed in science; and to the 
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circumstance of the younger branches of the royal 
family of Prussia having acquired considerable 

knowledge in such subjects, we may attribute the 
great force with which that maxim is appreciated. 

In France, the situation of its sairans is highly 
respectable, as well as profitable. If we analyze 
the list of the Institute, we shall find few who 
do not possess titles or decorations ; but as the 
value of such marks of royal favour must depend, 
in a great measure, on their frequency, I shall 
mention several partiealan which are probably 
not famifiar to tihe English reader.* • 



Nmnlier of Uie McmLers of tiie 
ludtBM orFinct wtio belong to the 


TMd Kombcr of each CUm 
gftiM 




3 


80 




3 


160 




4 


400 




17 


2,000 




40 


Not limited* 


* Tint aoalyiii was made 


bjro 


Bimpaiiiig dw Sit of A* 



Inidtttte, printed tot tbat body ia 18f7, with the^fauHMcA 
Rofolt for I8SS. 
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Knaber of Member* vC tht loidtttie 


Total Nnnbcr 






«r 


ilMOiltrarSbllKhtL 




dutOrfor. 




2 








1 100 




27 





Amongst the members of the Institute there 



are^— 

Dakea t 

MhrquU 1 

Counts 4 

Viscounts S 

Barons 14 



S8 

Of Aew dwrs Hit Pmis of FnuM . 5 

We might, on turning over the list of the 
685 memhcrs of the Royal Society, find a greater 
numher of peers than tliere are in the Institute 
of France ; but a fairer mode of instituting the 
comparison, is to inquire how many titled mem- 
bers there me amongst those who have con- 
tributed to its Tranaaetioiis. In 1827, there 
weie one hundred and nine momben who had 
oontribnted to the TransactionB of die Rojal 
Sodtty ; amongit these were found: — 
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Peer 1 

BaroneU 5 

Knights 5 

It lllOllUl be observed, that five of these titles 
were the rewards of members of the medical 
profession, and one only, that of Sir H. Davy, 
could be attributed exclusively to science. 

It must not be inferred that the titles of 
nobility in the French list, were all of them 
the rewards of scientific eminence; many are 
knowm to' lam been eudi ; but it iroiilii be qdte 
suflBcient for the argament to nention the namei 
of Lagrange, Laplace. Bertfiollet, and ChaptaL 

The eatimation in 'wluehthe piibEe hold fiteraij 
dnma in France and England, waa eurionily ilhia- 
trated by an incidental expiesrioii in the tuna* 
lation of the debates in the House of Lords, on 
the oocaiien of His Majesty's speech at the com- 
mencement of the session of 1830. The Gaietto 
de France stated, that the address was moved 
by the Due de Buccleugh, " chef de la maUon 
de Walter Scott." Had an English editor wished 
to particularize that nobleman, he would un- 
doubtedly have employed the term wealthy, or 
some other of the epithets characteristic of that 
qnali^ most esteemed amongst Us countrymen. 

If we turn, on the other hand, to the emo- 
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luments of science in France, we shall find them 
I far exceed those in our own country. I regret 

I much that I have mislaid a most interesting 
. memorandum on this subject, which I made 
! fereral yeais rinoe : but I believe my umiuiry 
on the point will not be found widely incorrect 
A foreign gentlemen^ hinudf possessing no 
inoonnderable acqqaintanee with sdencOf called 
on me a few yean nnoe, to present a letter of 
introduction. He bad been but a short time in 
London ; and» in the course of our conversation, 
it appeared to me that he had ImlKbed very inac- 
curate ideaa respecting our encouragement of 
science. 

Thyiking this a good opportunity of insti- 
tuting a fair comparison between the emoluments 
of science in the two countries, I placed a sheet 
of paper before him, and requested him to write 
down the names of six Englishmen, in his opi- 
nion, best loMWD in Fnmee for tiieir sdenttfic 
reputation. Taldiig another dieet of paper, I 
wrote upon it the jiames of rix Frenchmen* best 
known in Bngland for thdr sdentifie diseoveiies. 
We exchanged these lists, and I then re> 
quested him to phoe agabst each name (as &r 
as be knew) the annual income of the different 
appointments held by that person. In the mean 

d2 
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time, I performed the same operation on his list^' 
against some names of wliieh I was obliged to 
place a ten. The result of the cmnpaxison ms 
an svmge of nearly 120(Wl per ammai fiMr the 
nx I^ench tataiu whom I had named. Of the 
average amount of the sums receiTed 1^ the 
English* 1 only lemembet that it was very much 
smaller. >^Tien we consider what a command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life 1200i. 
will give in France, it is underrating it to say 
it is equal to 2000/. in this country. 

Let us now look at the prospects of a young 
man at his entrance into fife, who, impelled by 
an almost irresistible desire to devote himself to 
the abstmser sdenoes, or who, confident in the 
euMgy of yonthful power, feds that the career 
of science is that m wUch hb nwtal laoiltiei 
are noet fitted to acMeve the reputation tat 
wMdi he pants. Wliat are his prospects ? Can 
even the glowing pencil of enthusiasm add 
colour to the blank before him? There are 
no situations in the state ; there is no position 
in society to \vhich hope can point, to cheer 
him in his laborious path. If, indeed, he belong 
to one of our universities, there are some few 
chairs in his oicu Alma Mater to which be may 
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at some distant clay jircteiid ; but these are not 
numerous ; and whilst the salaries attached are 
seldom sufiident for the sole support of the in- 
dividual, thqr are very rardy enough for that of 
a femily. What then can he reply to the mr 
treaties of his friends, to hetake himself to some 
hunness in wluch perhs^ ihey have power to 
assist him, m to dioose some profession in which 
lus talents may produce for hun their fair reward? 
If he have no fortune, the choice is taken 
away : he must give up that line of life in which 
his habits of thought and his ambition qualify 
him to succeed eminently, and he must choose 
the bar, or some other profession, in which, 
amongst so many competitors, in spite of his 
great talents, he can be but moderately success- 
ful. The loss to him is great, but to the country 
it i^ greater. We thus, by a destructive mis- 
application of talent which our institutions create 
exchange a profound philosopher for but a tolo- 
rahle lawyer. 

<m the other hand, he posseas some mode- 
rate fortune of his own; and, intent on the gloiy 
of an immoftal name, yet not hKndly ignorant of 
the state of science in this country, he resolve to 
make for that aspiration a sacrifice the greater, 
because he i» fully aware of its extent;— if, so 
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cireamstanced, he giye up a baanew or a profes- , 
sbn on which he night have entered with advan- ' ' 
tage, with the hope that, when be shall have | 
won a station high in the ranks of Europeen 
science, he mtj a little augment his resources 
hy some of those few employments to whidi 
science leads; — if he hope to obtain some 
situation, (at the Board of Longitude,* for ex- 
ample,) where he may be permitted to exerdse 
the talents of a philosopher for the paltry remu- j 
ueration of a clerk, he will find that other quali- | 
fications than knowledge and a love of science ; 
are necessary for its attainment. He will also j 
find that the high and independent spirit, which I 
usually dwells in the breast of those who are 
deeply versed in these pursuits, is ill adapted for 
such appointments ; and that even if successful, 
he must hear many things he disapproves, and 
raise no voice against tliem. 

Thus, tlien, it appears that scarcely any man 
can be expected to pursue abstract science un- 
less he possess a private fortune, and unless he 
can resolve to give up all intoition ini> 
proving it Yet, how few thus situated are 
likely to undergo the labour of the acquisidon ; 

* TLh body » now dissolved. 
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and if they do from some irresistible impulse, 
what inducement b there for them to deviate 
one step from thoee inqniries m whidi thqr find 
die greatest delight, into those which might he 
more immediately uiefiil to the puhlie Y 



T 



CHAPTER III. 

GENEAAL STATE OF LEARNED SOCIETIES IN 
ENGLAND. 

The progress of knowledge convinced the 
world that the system of the division of labour 
and of cooperation was as applicable to science, 
as it had been found available for the improve- 
ment of manufactures. The want of competition 
in science produced effects similar to those which 
the same cause gives birth to in the arts. The 
cultivators of botany were the first to feel that 
the range of knowledge embraced by the Royal . 1 

Society was too comprehensive to admit of suffi- f 
cient attention to their favourite subject, and | 
ihey established the linnean Society. After 
many years, a new sdence arose, and the Geo- ^ 
logical Sode^ was |nodaced. At an another j 
and more recent epodi, the friends <^ astrono- 
my, urged by the wants of their science* united 
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to establish the Astronomical Society. Each 
of these bodies found, that the attention devoted 
to their science by the parent establishment was 
insufficient for their wants, and each in succession 
experienced from the Royal Society the most 
determined opposition. 

Instituted by the most enlightened philoso- 
phers, solely for the promotion of the natural 
sciences, that learned body justly conceived 
that notliin^^ could be more likely to render 
these young institutions permanently successful, 
than discouragement and opposition at their 
commencement. Finding their first attempts 
to enunenUy snccessful, they redoubled the 
severity of -dieir peneoitioii, and the reault was 
eommeiisarate with their ezertioiM^ and lur- 
passed even thnr irildest antidpatioiis. The 
Afltrooomieal Soeiely became in rix years known 
and respected throughout Europe« not from the 
halo of reputation which die glory of its vigour- 
otts youth had thrown around the weakness of its 
dedimng years; but from (he sterling merit of 
" its unpretendmg deeds, from the ^mpathy it 
" dnmed and received from every practical 
*' astronomer, whose labours it relieved, and 
" whose calculations it lightened." 

But the system which worked so well is now 
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changed, and the Zoological and Medico-Botanical 
Societies were established without opposition: 
perhaps, indeed, the total failure of the latter 
society is the best proof of the wisdom which 
guided tlie councils of the Royal. At present, 
the various societies exist with no feelings of 
rivalry or hostility, each pursuing its separate 
objects, and all uniting in dq>loring with filial 
regret, th« second childhood of their common 
parent, and the evil comidls hy which that nd 
erent has been anlidpated. 

It is the eostom to attach certain letters to the 
names of diose who hekog to difiSsrent sodeties, 
and these marlcs of ownersh^ are by many con- 
sidered the only valuable part of their purchase 
on entry. The following b a list of some of 
these societies. The second column gives the 
ready-money prices of the tail-pieces indicated in 
the third. 
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SOCIETtBS. 




AlfMidcd Leiun. 




£. 


s. 


d. 






50 


0 


0 


F. R. S. 


Royal Society of Edinbnrgb . 

♦ 


»S 


4 


0* 


R« S. E« 


Royal Aodcmy of Dublb. . 


fS 


5 


0 


R« I* A> 


Boyd Sodeqr of LiteratuK . 


se 


15 


0 


F.R.8.Lit. 




50 


8 


0 


F.A.8. 




S9 


0 


0 


F.L.S. 




34 


13 


0 


F. G. S. 




2£ 


4 


0 


M.A.S. 




M 


5 


0 


F< Z»8* 




50 


0 


0 


M.R.I. 




81 


10 


0 


F> Rt A« S* 




43 


6 


0 


F. H. S. 




81 


0 


0 


F.M. B.S. 



Thiis« dwM who are ambitbus of sdentifie 
distiiietioo, may, accordii^ to their tnay, render 
their name a kind of comet, carrying with it a 

* The Rojil Sode^ itf Edinbur^ now reqitiTei, for cora- 
pooidoD io lien of amuMl cootribudooi, a mm dejiendent 
on value of tbi lilb of the member. 
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tail of upwards of forty letters, at the avenge 
cost of 10/. 9.V. Old. per letter. 

Perhaps the reader will remark, that science 
cannot be declining in a country which supports 
so manv institutions for its cultivation. It is 
indeed creditable to us, that the greater part of 
these societies are maintained by the voluntary 
contributions of their members. But, unless the 
in^dries wliich have reoendy taken place in 
■ome of them should rectify the «y«<0m ^ 
nuautgement by whidi serenl have been op^ 
pressed, it is not difficult to predict that thdr 
duration will be diort Full pMaiy, prmted 
ttaiemaUs of account*, and occasional du- 
Cttssions and inquiries at general meetingt, are 
the only safeguards; and a due degree of 
vigilance sliould be exercised on those who dis- 
courage these principles. Of the Royal Society, 
I shall speak in a succeeding page ; and I 
regret to add, that I might have said more. 
My object is to amend it ; but, like all deeply- 
rooted complaints, the operation which alone 
ean contiibate to its cure, is neeeisarily painfoL 
Had the words of renumstrance or repnxtf 
found utterance tlirouj^ other channels , I had 
gladly been sQent, content to support by my 
vote the reasonhigs of the friend of scienoe and 
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of tlw Society. But thb has not been the 
case, and after fimstrated effinrts to introduce 
improvementif I dull now endeavour, by the 
force of plain, but perhaps painM truths, to 

£rect public opinion in calling for such a reform, 
as shall rescue the Royal Society from contempt 
m our own country, ^om ridicule in others. 

On the next five societies in the list, I shall 
offer no remarks. Of the Geological, I shall say 
a few words. It possesses all the freshness, the 
vigour, and the ardour of youth in the pursuit 
of a youthful science, and has succeeded in a most 
difficult experiment, that of having an oral dis- 
cussion on the subject of each paper read at its 
meetings. To say of these discussions, that they 
are very entertaining, is the least part of the 
praise which is due to them. They are gene- 
rally very instructive, and sometimes bring to> 
gather isolated facts in the science which, though 
inugnificant when separate, mutually illustrate 
eadi other, and nltimatdy lead to important con- 
dunons. The oimtinoance of these diaenariont 
etidently depends on the taste* tiM temper, and 
the good sense cf the speakers. The tiunga to 
be avoided are duefyTorbal criticisms — pndse 
of each other beyond its reasonable linuts, and 
eontest for victory. This latter is, perh^, the 
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most important of the ihree« both for the in- 
terests of the Society and <tf troth. With rc^rd 
to the published volumes of their Transaetiont, 
it may be remarked, that if members vrere in 
the habit of commanicating their papers to the 
Society in a more finished state, it would be at- 
tended with several advantages ; amongst others, 
with that of lightening the lieavy duties of the 
ofiBcers, which are perhaps more laborious in this 
Society than in most others. To court pub- 
lidty m their accounts and proceedings, and to 
endeavour to represent all the feelings of the 
Sodety in the Conndl, and to avoid parmaaent 
Pnndents, is a recommendation not peculiarly 
addressed to tins Sodefj, but would eontribute to 
tiw miU-beuig of aU* 

Of the Astronomical Society, which, from the 
nature of its pursuits, could scarcely admit of 
the discussions similar to those of the Geologicalv 
I shall merely observe, that I know of no secret 
which has caused its great success, unless it be 
attention to the maxims which have just been 
stated. 

On the Zoological Society, which affords much 
rational amusement to the public, a few hints 
may at present suffice. The largeness of its 
income b a frightful consideration. It is too 
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tempting as the subject for jobs, and it is too 
Huctuating and uncertain in its amount, not to 
render embarrassment in the affairs of the Society 
a circumstance likely to occur, ■without the 
greatest circumspection. It is most probable, 
from tlie very recent formation of this Institution, 
that its Ofhcers and Council are at present 
all that its best friends could wish; but it is 
still right to mention, that in such a Society, it 
if essentially necessary to have men of bnsineM 
on 'the CoancQ, as wdQ as persons possessing 
•xtensiTa knonledge at its puisnits. It is 
dangerous hi sodi a Society than in any other, 
to pay eompfiBMnts, by placing gentlemen on 
the Comdl who have not the qualifications which 
are requisite ; a frequent change in the mem- 
bers of the Council is desirable, in order to find 
out who are the most regular attendants, and 
most qualified to conduct its business. Publicity 
in its accounts and proceedings is, from the 
magnitude of its funds, more essential to the 
Zoological than to any other society ; and it 
is rather a fearful omen, that a check was at- 
tempted to be given to tiieh inqiniies at the last 
anniTcrsary meeting. If it is to be a seieatifle 
body, the friends ol scienee should not for an 
instant tolerate such attempts. 
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It frequently happens, that gentlemen take 
an active part in more than one scientific society : 
in that case, it may be useful to derive instruc- 
tion as to their merits, by observing the success 
of their measures in other societies. 

The Asiatic Society has, amongst other beiie> 
fit^ cansed many voloable works to be trans- 
lated, which could not have otherwise heen 
pnUished* 

The Horticultural Sode^ baa been ridden 
almost to death, and is now rousing itadf; bnt 

its constitution seems to have been somewhat 
impaired. There are hopes of its purgation, 
and ultimate restoration, notwithstanding a debt 
of 19,000/., which the Committee of Inquiry have 
ascertained to exist. This, after all, will not be 
without its advantage to science, if it puts a stop 
to house-lists, named by ojie or two persons, — 
to making complimeniary councillors, — and to 
auditing the accounts wMkurf eutmUmg eterff 
itan, or to omitting even that form altogether. 

The Medieo-Botanieal Socie^ suddenly daimed 
the attention of the puUie ; ita pretensions were 
great^its assurance unbounded. It speedily 
became distinguished, not Iqr its pubfioations or 
dbcoveries, but by the number of princes it 
enrolled in its list. It is needless now to expose 
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the extent of its short-lived quackery ; but the 
evil deeds of that institution will long remain 
m die impressioii they have contributed to eon- 
finii throughout Europe, of the character of 
our identiflc establishments. It would be at 
once a judicious and a dignified course, if those 
lovers of sdence, who have been so grievously 
deesived in tUs Sodety, were to enrol upon 
the latest page of its history its highest claim 
to public approbation, and by signing its disso- 
lution, offer the only atonement in their power 
to the insulted science of their country. As 
with a singular inversion of principle, the society 
contrived to render expulsiun* the highest ho- 
nour it could confer ; so it remains for it to 
exemplify, in suicide, the sublimest virtue of 
which it is capable. 

• They expelled from ainongst tliem a gentleman, of 
whom it is but slight praiie to say, that he is the first and 
most phnosophkal Wtmist of our o«ni ea m i tr j , and wlw ia 
admired abroad aa be ia te^actaJ at lioBi*. The circuni' 
tlaBce n1)ic}i surprised the world was not hia «dt fitMn, 
bat his previous entrance, into that Society. 



CHAPTER IV. 



STATE OP TRB ROTAL^SOCIBTT Kl PARTICOUl. 

As the venerable first parent of Englidi, and 
I might perhaps say, of European scientific so- 
cieties; as a body in the welfare of which, in 
the opinions of many, the interests of British 
science arc materially involved, 1 may be per- 
mitted to feel anziously« and to speak more in 
detail. 

Section 1. 

Mode qf becoming a Fellow ^ the Royal 
Society, 

I litre no intention of stating what cngkt to 
lie the qaalificatioiu of a Fdlow of the 
Sodety; but, for years, the practical mode <rf 
arriving at that honour, has been as follows: — 

A. B. gets any three Fellows to sign a cer- 
tificate, stating that he (A. B.) is desirous of 
becoming a member, and likely to be a useful 
and valuable one. This b handed in to the 
Secretary, and suspended in the meeting>room. 
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At the end of ten weeks, if A. B. has the good 
fortune to be perfectly unknown by any literary 
or Bcientific aduovemeiit, however imall, he is 
quite sure of being elected as a natter of course. 
If, on the other hand, he has unfortunately 
written on any subject connected with sdenoe, 
or is supposed to be acquunted with any brandi 
of it, the members be^ to inquire what he 
has done to deserve the honour ; and; unless he 
Ims powerful friends, he has a fair dianoe of being 
black-balled* 

In fourteen years' experience, the few whom 
I have seen rejected, have all been known per- 
sons ; but even in such cases a liope remains ; — 
perseverance will do much, and a gentleman 
who values so highly the distinction of admission 
to the Royal Society, may try again ; and even 
after behig twice black-balled, if he will a third 
time condescend to express his derire to become 
a member, he may perhaps sncceedr by the dd 
of a hard canvass. In such drcnmstances, the 
odds are much in favoar of the candidate pos- 

* I understand that certificates are noir read at dia Cou- 
dl, prcvKHuly to Uieir being hung up in the meetin^roota ; 
but I im not »r«ra that thia kaa in the alighteit d^gnM di- 
idiiHilud thdr number, wbidi km, at d» tin* of writing 
tliii acta, fWlll^^s^bllr. 

bS 
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sessing great scientifie dmmt; and tlie od^ 
objection that could then reasonably be. rag. 

gestcd, would arise from his estimating rather 
too highly a distinction which had become in- 
mgnificant from its unhmitcd extension. 

It should be observed, that all members con- 
tribute equally, arid that the sum now required 
is fifty pounds. It used, until lately, to be ten 
pounds on entrance, and four pounds annually. 
The amount of this subscription is so large, that 
it it colcalated to prevent many men of real 
■denee from entering the Sode^« and ii a very 
severe tax on those who do so; for very few 
indeed «tf the cultivators of sdence rank amongst: 
the wealthy dasses. Several thnes^ whilst I have 
been, oonsulting books or papets at Somerset 
Hous^ persons have called to ask the Assistant- 
secretary the mode of becoming a member of the 
Royal Society. I should conjecture, from sdne 
of these applications, that it is not very unusual 
for gentlemen in the country to order their 
agents in London to take measures for putting 
them up at the Royal Society. 
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Sbction 2. 

Q/" the Presidency and i ice-Presidencies. 

Why Mr. Davies Gilbert liecanie President of 
the Royal Sodety I cannot predsely lay. Let 
lum irho pennedt and those nvho supported this 
resolution solve the enigma. 

"It Avas Resolved, 

" That it is the opinion of the Council that 
"Davies Gilbert, Esq. is by far the most fit person 
*'to he proposed to the Society at the approadi- 
"ing aniuTersary as Prendenf^ and that he he 
"recommended accordingly." 

To resolve that he was a Jit person might have 
been sufficiently flattering : to state that he was 
the most fit, was a little hard upon the rest of 
the Society ; but to resolve that he was " by far 
the most fit" was only consistent with that strain 
of compliment in which his supporters indulge, 
and was a eulogy, by no means unique in its 
kind, I believe, even at that very Council. 

That Mr. Gilbert is a most amiable and kind- 
hearted man will be instantly admitted by all 
tvho are, in the least degree, acquainted with 
him : that he u fit for the chur of the Royal 
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Society, will be allowed by few, except those 
who have comiiiitted themselves to the above- 
quoted resolution. 

Possessed of knowledge and of fortune more 
tlian sufficient for it, he might have been Ihe 
restorer of its lustre. He might have called 
roimd him, at the coundl board, those most 
actively engoged in the pursmts of sdenee^ most 
anxious tot th^ impforement of the Rojal So* 
dety. Instead of hinudf proposing resoludons, 
he might have been, what a chairman ought to 
be, the organ of the body over which he presides. 
By the firmness of his own conduct he might 
have taught the subordinate officers of the So- 
ciety the duties of their station. Instead of 
paying compliments to Ministei-s, who must have 
smiled at his simplicity, he might have main- 
tained the dignity of his Council by the dignity 
of knowledge. 

Bat he has chosen a different path; with no 
motives of interest to aUure, or of ambition to 
betray him, instead of making lumself respected 
as the powerful cluef of a muted lepoblier-' 
tiiat of adence,— he has grasped at despotic 
power, and stands the feeble occupant of its deso* 
lated kingdom, trembling at the force of opinions 
he might have directed, and refused even the 
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patronage of their names by those vhose energies 

he might have commanded. 

Mr. Gilbert told the Society he accepted the 
situation for a year; and this circumstance caused 
a difficulty in finding a Treasurer : an office 
which he had long held, and to which be wished 
to return. 

Another difficulty mi^ht have arisen, from the 
fact of the late Board of Longitude comprising 
amongst its Members the Preshknt of the Royal 
Society, and three of its Fellows, appointed by 
the President and Coundl. Of course, when 
Mr. Gilbert accepted the higher ritnatitm, he 
became, ex officio, a Member of the Board of 
L<N^tiide; and a racancy occurred, whieh ought 
to hare been filled up by the President and 
CoundL But when this subject was brought 
before them, in defiance of common sense, and 
the plain meaning of tlie act of parliamenf^ 
wludi had enacted that the Board of Longitude 
should have the assuUmee of four persons be- 
longing to the Royal Sode^, Mr. Gilbert refused 
to allow it to be filled up, on the ground that 
he should not be President next year, and had 
made noTacancy. 

Next year Mr. GiU)ert wished again to be 
President rnie other year; but the Board of 
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Longitude was dissolved, otherwise we might liave 
had some loetim lenent to retire at Mr. Gilbert's 
plearan. 

These drcnmstanoes are in thensdvei of 
trifling impratance, hut tbqr fflnstrate Uie dia> 
racter of the procee^ngs : and it is not faeooiraig 
the dignity of sdence or of the Sbdetj dut its 
oflkevs sfaotild be so drcmnstaneed as to have an 
apparent and djrcct interest in supporting Ae 
existing President, in order to retun their own 
places ; and if such a system is once discovered, 
doubt immediately arises as to the frequenq^of 
such arrangements. 

Section 3. 

Of ikt Seetetttridupt, 

Whether the present Secretaries are the best 
qualified to aid in reforming the Society, is a 
question I shaU not disease. Widi regard to 
the senior Secretary, the dme of Us holding 
office is perhaps more unfortunate than the 
ctrcumstance. If I might be permitted to aUnde 
for a moment to his personal character, I should 
say that the n^ ezcdloicws of bis heart have 
prevented the Royal Society from deriving the 
whole of that advantage from his varied know- 
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ledge and liberal sentiments which some vnight 
perhaps have anticipated ; and many will agree 
ivith me in regretting that his judgment has not 
directed a larger portion of the past deeds of the 
Comicils of the Royal Sodety. Of the jumor 
Secretary I diaH only observe* that irhiltt I 
adnut hit industry, lus peraeveranoe, and lus 
talentiy I regret to see audi valiiable qnalitiea 
exerted at a diiadTanta|;e, and that I Hneerety 
wish them all the success they merit in situations 
more adapted for thnr derdopement. 

There are, however, some general principles 
which it may be important to investigate, which 
relate to the future as well as to the past state 
of the office of Secretary of the Royal Society. 
Inconvenience has already arisen from having 
had at a former period one of our Secretaries 
the conductor of a scientific journal ; and this is 
one of the points in which I can agree with those 
who now manage the aAirs of the Society.* 
Pttbaps it might be advantageous to extend 
the same understandii^ to the other officers 
the Sode^ at least, if not to the members 
of its Coundl. 

* These observatioiis were written previoui to the late 
a|ipointnMDi» to whieb I now devote Section 5* Experience 
aecms to be kwt on the Council of the Royal Sode^. 
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Another circumstance worthy of the attention 
of the Society is, to consider whetlier it is desir- 
able, except in special cases, to have military 
persons appointed to any of its offices. There 
are several peculiarities in tlie mifitary chaiaeler, 
winch, though they do not aheolutely unfit timr 
possessors for the indiridual prosectttion of sci- 
ence, may in some ^egn» disqualify audi persons 
fioA h(dding offices in scientific institutions. The 
habits both of obedience and command, which are 
essential in military life, are little fitted for that 
perfect freedom which should reign in the ooundb 
of science. If a military chief commit an over- 
sight or an error, it is necessary, in order to retain 
the confidence of those he commands, to conceal 
or mask it as much as possible. If an experi- 
mentalist make a mistake, his only course to win 
the confidence of his fellow-labourers in science, 
and to render his future obswadnui of any use, 
b to aduowledge it in ihe most iuU and explicit 
manner. The very qualifications whieh oontri- 
bute to the profesnonal excellenoe of the sddier, 
constitute bis defects when he enters the paths of 
sdence ; and it is only m those rare cases where 
the force of genius is able to control and surmount 
these habits, that his admission to the offices of 
sdence can be attended with any advantage to it. 
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Another objection desernng notice, although 
not applying exclusively to the military profes- 
sion, is, that persons not imbued with the 
feelings of men of science, when they have pub- 
Ushed thdr observations, are too apt to view 
every critidsm upon them as a penonal ques- 
tion, and to conrider that it is as oflfenaive to 
doubt the accnnM^ of thdr ohsenrations as it 
tt to douh^ their word. Notlung ean be more 
injurioiis to sdenoe than that sndi an opiniim 
should be tolerated. The most unreserved 
eritidsm is necessary for trulh; and those sus- 
|ndons respecting his own accuracy, which every 
philosophical experimenter will entertain con- 
cerning his own researches, ought never to be 
considered as a reproach, when they are kept in 
view in examining the experiments of others. 
The minute circumstances and apparently trivial 
causes which lend their influence towards error, 
even in persons of the most candid judgment, are 
amongst iSbe most eurious phenomwa of the 
human mind. 

The importance . of affivrding every aid to 
enable olhexa to try the merits of ohaervations, 
has heea so wdl «^ressed by Mayer, that I 
shall conclude these remarks with on e&tract 
ftom the Prefoce to hb Observations: 
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''Offidi enim cuj usque obwrvatorii esse reor, 
" de Iiabitu instnunenti nii, de con ae pveeiu. 
" tione, quB usus eat, ftd illiid reete tractandum, 
** deque mediis in errores inqinrai^ ratiomm 
** reddere publice, ut afiis quoqae oopia at judi- 
*' candi, quanta fides habenda condusionibui ex 
" nostris observationibus deductb aut dcducendis. 
" Hoc cum minus fecissent precedentis sccuU 
"'^stronomi, prasin nimb secure, nimisque theo- 
" retice tractantes, factum incle potissimum est, 
" ut illorum observatioiies tot vigiliis tantoquc 
" labore coinparats tarn cito obsoleverint." P. viii. 

There are certain duties wliich the RoyaJ 
Society owes to its own character as well as 
to the public, which, having been on some oc- 
canons apparently neglected, it may be here the 
proper place to mention, nnoe it is reasonable 
to suppose fJiat attention to them is within the 
provinoe of its Secretaries. 

The first to which I shall allude is the singiilar 
circumstances attending the fact of the Royal 
Socie^ haying printed a volume of Astrononucal 
Observations which were made at the Observa- 
tory of Paramatta (New South Wales), bearing 
the title of " The Third Part of the Philosophical 
Transactions for the Year 1829." 
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Now this Obserratory was ibimded at ihb 
private expense of a British officer ; the instni- 
ments trere paid for out of his purse; two 
observers were brought from Europe, to be em- 
ployed in making ase of those instruments, at 
salaries defrayed by him. A considerable por- 
tion of the observations so printed were made 
by these astronomers during tlieir employment 
in his service, and some of them are personally 
his own. Yet ha? the Royal Society, in adopting 
them as part of its Transactions, omitted all 
mention, either in their title-page, preface, or 
in any part of the Tolume, of iho/act Aat the 
world owed these raluable obsemtions to the 
enUghtened mnnificenoe of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Brisbane; whose ardent seal in the 
poisttit of science mdnoed him to found, at his 
own private expense, an establishment whidi it 
has been creditable to the British Government tO 
continue as a national institution. Had any 
kindred feeling existed in the Council, instead 
of endeavouring to shift the responsibility, they 
would have hastened to rectify an omission, less 
unjust to the individual than it was injurious 
to English science. 

Another topic, which concerns most vitally 
the character and integrity of iiie Royal Society, 
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I hardly know how to approach. It has heen 
publicly stated that confidence cannot be placed 
ni the written minutes of the Sodety; and an 
instance has been adduced, in which an entcy 
has been asserted to haTe been made, which 
could not have been the true statement of what 
actually passed at the Council. 

*£he facts on which the specific instance rests 
are not difficult to verify by members of the 
Royal Society. I have examined them, and 
shall state them before I enter on the reasoning 
which may be founded upon them. In the mi- 
nutes of the Council, 26th November, 1829, we 
find— 

"ResolTcd. tiiat the lUIowing gentlemen be 
recommended to be put upon the Council finr 
the ensuing year,** [[Here follows a Ust of per' 
sons, amongst whom fhe name of Sir John 
Franklin* occurs and that of Captaia Beanfixrt 
b not fonnd.t^ 

* Sir John Franklin was abwnt firom Loodon, and alto- 

gptlicr unacquainted with this transaction, until he saw it 
staled in the ncnrspapers dome months after it had taken 
place. That Yua name wm the one tubsdtvted for dwt of 
Captain Beaufort I know, from other evidence which need 
Dot be produced here, aa the omission of the latter name 
i* die diarge that hai heen imde. 

f Any gentleman :iii;v satisfy himself tliat this is not a 
misuke of the Assistant Secretary's, in copying, bj consult- 
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Now this could not be tlie list actually recom- 
mended by the Council on the morning of the 
86th of Noremliw, because the President him- 
M <m Utte evemng of that day, infonned Capt 
Beaufort that he was placed on the hoiue list ; 
and that officer* with the characteristic openness 
of his pmfesrion, wrote on the next or* the fbl-> 
bwtng day to the Prendentr declining that 
situation, and stating his ressons for the step. 

Upon the fact, therefore, of the suppression of 
part of a resolution of the Council, on tlie 26th of 
November, there can he no doubt ; but in ordw 
to understand the whole nature of the transac- 
tion, other information is necessary. It has been 
the wish of many members of the Society, that 
the President should not absolutely name his 
own Council, but that the subject should be 
discussed fairly at the meeting previous to the 
Anniversary — this has always been opposed by 

kg the rough minutes of that meeting of the Council, which 
it might perhept b« u well to write in a rough minute- 
book, instead of apon loose sheets of paper ; nor can it be 
ittributed to any error trisinf» from accidentally mislaying 
tbe real minutes, for in that case tbe error would have been 
natified immeJieteiy it wee deteeiedt end due bei nmdned 
oncorrected, although publicly spoken of for montlM. Am 
there is no ensure in the list, one is reluctantly conpdled 
•a coijeetaN that the fed ninutea of dnt .metfay 
WndeatFoyed. 
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Mr. Gilbert, and those who aupport him. Now, 
it has been stated, that, at the meeting of the 
Council on the 26th of November, the Preiident 
took out of his pocket a bit of paper, from which 
he read the names of several persons as fit to be 
on the Council for the ensuing year; — that it 
was not understood that any motion was made, 
and it is certain that none was seconded, nor 
was any ballot taken on such an important 
quc5tion ; and it was a matter of considerable 
surprise to some of those present, to discover 
afterwards that it was entered on the minutes 
as a resolution. This statement I have endea- 
voured to verify, and I believe it to be sub- 
stantially correct ; if it was a rc^ulution, it was 
dictated, not discussed. It is also important to 
observe, that no similar resolution stands on the 
council-books for any previous year. 

On examining the minutes of the succeeding 
Conncil, no notice of the letter of Captain 
Beaufort to the President is found. Why was 
it onuttedl If the first entry had been truly 
made, there would have been no necessity for 
the omisnon; and after the insertion of that 
letter, a resolution would naturally have fol- 
lowed, recommending another name instead of 
the one withdrawn. Such was the natural and 
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open course; but tins would have exposed to 
the Society the weakness of those who manage 
it. If the rough minutes of each meeting of the 
Council were read over before it separated, and 
were copied previously to the next meeting, such 
a substitution could hardly have occurred ; but, 
unfortunately, this is not the case, and the delay 
is in some cases considerable. Thus, the minutes 
of the three Councils, held on February 4, on 
February 11, and on March 11, were not entered 
on the minute-books of the Council on Tuesday, 
the 16th March ; nor was tbis the fault of the 
Aittittnt-seeretary, for up to tint day the rough 
mioutes ci no one of tboie Councna had been 
tranimitted to hhn. 

Deeply as every friend to the Royal Sodety 
must regret lueh an ooeurrenoe, one dight ad- 
▼anti^ may accrue. Should that reioliition be 
ever quoted hereafter to prove that the Ckmndl 
of 1889 really discussed the persons to be reemn- 
mended at their auoeessors, the deteetiim of this 
suppretston of one portion of it, will fiimish 
better means of estimating the confidence due 
to die whole. 
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Section 4. 
tke Scientific Admaerf. 

Whether it was feared by the party who 
govern the Royal Society, that its Council would 
not be sufficiently tractable, or whether the Ad- 
miralty determined to render that body com- 
pletely subservient to them, or whether both 
these motives concurred, I know not; but, low 
ai'IiM been for yean its dieieeter fat inde- 
(oideiioe* anA falleii as the Royal Society is in 
puUie estimation, it could acaredy be prepared 
for this last insult In order to inform the pnUic 
and the Sodety« (for I believe the fret is known 
to few of the members,) it will be necessary to 
trace the history of those circumstances which 
led to the institution of the offices of Scientific 
Advisers, from the time of the existence of the 
late Board of Longitude. 

Tliat body consisted, according to the act of 
parliament which established it, of certain offi- 
cial members, who usually possessed no know- 
ledge of the subjects it was the duty of the 
Board to discuss— of c«rtain professors of the 
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two umvmitMt, and the Astronomer Royal, who 
bad some Iraowledge, and who weie pud lOOl. 
a year for thdr attendanco ; — of three honorary 
members of the Royal Sodety, who eombund 
the qualifications of the two preceding classes ; 
and, lastly, of " three other persons*** named 
Resident Commusioners, who were supposed to 
be '*well versed iu the sciences of mathema- 
tics, astronomy, or navigation," and who were 
paid a hundred a year to do the work of the 
Board. 

The first three classes were permanent mem- 
bers, but the " three other persons" only held 
the appointment for one year, and were renew- 
able at the pleasure of the AdburalQr* This 
Board was abofished by anotiier aet of parUa- 
ment, on the ground that it was usetos. Shm£Lj 
afker, the Secretary of the Adnuralty communi- 
cated to the Council of the Royal Socle^, the 
copy dS an Order in Council : 

AdmMtf qgktt Ntaemhtr I, IMt. 

Sir, 

1 am commanded by my LorcU Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, to Mod herewidi, for die InfoniMtica of the 

President and Council of the Royal Society, a copy of 

His Majesty's Order in Council of the 2Ttli of last 
month i explaining that the salaries heretofore allowed 

p2 
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to tlie HcskIciU Commissioners of tlie Board of Lon- 
eitude, ami to the Superintendents of the Nautical 
Almanac, and of Chronometers, shall be continued to 
diem, notwithstanding the ahdition of the Boanl of 
Longitude. And I am to acquaint you, that the necei- 
sarv orders have bec-n <:'wcn to the Navy Board for the 
pa\-ment of the said i-alaries. 

I ain, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble aervan^ 

John Bamiiow. 



At thi Cooav at Wtnoaoa* 

»7a October, 182*. 

PRESENT, 

The King's most Esoellent Majea^ in Council, 

Whereaa, there was this day read at the Board a 
^^cmorial from the Ri.;ht Honourable the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, dated 4th of this instant, 
in the words following, rur.— 

Wheieaa, by an Act of Ae 58th of Us lata Mqesty's 
reign, cap. 20, intituled " An Act for the more cffictn* 
ally discovering the Longitude at sea, and encouraging 
attempts to find a Northern passage between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and to ajqpiroach the North Pole," 
diree peraoos wdl vened fai the sdences of M alhematke, 
Astronomy, or Navigation, were appointed as a Rendent 
Committee of the Board of Commissioners for dis- 
covery of the Longitude at sea, and a Superintendent of 
the Nautical Almanac and of ChiunaiMlen tras also 
appwited, widi such salaries for the execution of Ihoae 
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servicM as his Majesty might, by any Order in Coundl, 
ba pleased to direct; and, whereas, your Majesty was in 
consequence, by your Order in Council of tlic 27th of 
May> 18~8, most graciously pleased to direct, tliat the 
diree said Resident Comcnissioners should be paid at the 
nte of lOCNL a year each; and by your further Order in 
Council, of the 31st October, 1818, that the Superin- 
tendent of the Nautical Almanac should be allowed a 
lalary of 300L, and the Superintendent of Ciironomctera 
100/. a year; and, whereas, the act above mentioned 
has been repealed, and the Board of Longitude abo- 
lished ; and doubts have therefore arisen, whether the 
said Orders in Council shall still continue in force ; and 
whereas it is expedient that the said appointments be 
eondnued ; We beg leave most humbly to aubmit to your 
Majesty, that yoar ftlajesty may be graciously pleased, 
by your Order in Council, to direct tliat the said offices 
of Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, and of 
Superintendent of Chronometers; and also die three per- 
sons before-mentioned as a Resident Committee, to 
advise M-ith the Commissioners for executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral, on all questions of discoveries, 
inventions, calculations, and other sdentific subjects, 
be continued, ^th the same dutiea and salaiies, and 
under the same regulatkos as heretofore; and flnther 
beg most humbly to propose, that such three persons 
to form the Resident Committee, be chosen annually 
by the CommiMioneri tor executing die office of Lord 
High Aidmbal, from among the Coundl of die Royal 
Society. 

His Majesty, having taken the said Memorial into 
consideration, was pleased, by and with the advice of 
his Privy Council, to approve diereof, and the Right 
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Honoimble die Lor& Comnussiooen of the Adnunlty 
ate to i^ve the neeessaiy direetlom hflxeiii acoordini^y. 

(Signed) James Hiu.ee. 

Thus, it appeared that the Admiraltjr wen to 

choose three persons from ainong die Council of 
the Royal Society, who were to have a hundred 
a year each during the pleasure of the Admiralty. 
Such an open attack on the independence of 

the Council could not escape the remarks of 
some of the members, and a kind of mild remon- 
strance was made, in which the real ground of 

complaint was omitted. 

MINUTE OF COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

December 18, ISfS. 

Resolved, That in acknowledging the cotnmunication 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, made to 
the Council of the Royal Society, on the 20tb of No> 
▼ember last, it be represented to them diat tnoonTeaienee 
may ■riie fiom die plan theidn apcdfied« fiwa die 
circumstance of all the members of the Council being 
annually elected by the Society at large ; and that 
body being consequently subject to continual changes 
from year to year. 

This was answered by the folloiraig letter 
lirom the Secretary of fJie Admiralty : 

AimMbji Dee. SO, ItM. 

Sir, 

Having submitted to my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admfaralty your Letter of the 18di mstant, subjoining 
an extract from the Minitfea of the prooeedinga of the 
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Council of the Royal Society, arising out of the com- 
munication made to them by their Lordships, on the 
subject of his Majesty's Order in Council, of the 27th 
of October last, I have their Lordship*' comoumd to 
aeqnaint you, for die mfonnatkm of dw PfeBident ind 
Council, and with reference to what tliey have stated 
as to tlic inconvenience which may arise from the in- 
tended plan of limiting their Lordships' choice of mem- 
bm of the Retident Conmittee of Scientific Advice 
to die Council of the Rojal Society, that their Lord- 
ships were induced to recommend this plan to his 
Majesty as a mark of respect to the Society, and as a 
pledge to the puUie of the qualifieatiaii of die penone 
ehoten. Nor £d dwfar Loidibips qiprehend angr in- 
convenience from the circumstance stated in the Minute 
of the Council, of the Members bcin^ annually elected, 
as the Resident Committee is also annually appointed; 
and, in pmnt of fket, no pnetieal ineonvenienee has been 
felt during the ten years that the Committee !i:ts been 
in existence, as four of the distinguished gentlemen 
whom their Lordships have successively appointed to 
dlis office, have eontiniwd dnring die whole period 
to he membera of the Coondli and if aoj aneli HBaHtj 
or inconvenience should hereafter arise, dieir Ladai^^ 
will be ready to take proper measures for remedying it. 

Their Lordships' intention therefore is, to propose to 
Captain Kater and Mr. Hersehel, to continue to fin diis 
office; and to Dr. Young, who iiad resigned it, on 
receiving the appointment of Secretary to tlie lata Boaid 
of Longitude, to be appointed. 

Ian, Sir, 

Your obedient aervant, 

JoBM Bamww. 
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The representation made by the Council was 
not calculated to produce much eflfect; but the 
Secretary of the Admiral^, who knew wdl the 
stuff dl which Councils the Royal Sodety 

are composed, might have spared the bitter irony 
of making their Lordships say, that they recom- 
mended this plan "cis a marJc of respect to the 
" Socie/j/," and "as a pledge to the puhlic of the 
" qudlijicdiions of the persons chosen," whiUt he 
delicately hints to them their dependent situa- 
tion, by observing, that the " Resident Committee 
" it also anmally appointed." 

The Secretary knew that, practically speak- 
ing, it had been the custom for years for the 
Prerident of the Royal Society to nonunate the 
Council, and consequently he knew that every 
sdenttfie advisor must first be indebted to the 
Prendent for bemg qualified to advise, and then 
to the Admiralty for deriving profit from his 
counsel. Thus then their Lordships, as a "laarh 
*' of respect for the Society^ confirm the depen- 
dence of the Council on the President, by making 
his nomination a qualification for place, and 
establish a new dependence of the same Council 
on themselves, by giving a hundred pounds each 
year to such three members of that Council as 
they may select. " The jtledge" they offer "io 
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*' the public, of the qiutllficaiions of the pcrsong 
** chosen," b, that Mr. Davies Gilbert had pre- 
'Hously thought they if ould do for lus ConndL 

What the Sodety, when they are aoquunted 
with it, may think of this mark of respect, or 
what yalue the pnhlie may put upon this pledge, 
must he left to themselves to express. 

In looldng over the list of oflBoers and 
Coundl of the Royal Sodety the weakest per- 
haps (for purposes of sdence) whieh was ever 
made^ a consolation arises from the posnfaility • 
of some of those who wen placed there hy 
way (tf compliment, oeearionally attenffing. In 
that contracted field Lord Melville's penetra- 
tion may not be uselessly employed ; and the 
soldier who presides over our colonies may judge 
whether the prindples whbh pervade it are open 
and liberal as his own. 

The inconvenience to the public service from 
such an arrangement is, that the number out of 
which the advisers are selected must, in any case, 
be very small ; and may, from several circum- 
stances, be considerably reduced. In a council 
fairly selected, to judge of the merits of the 
various subjects likely to be brought under the 
consideration of the Society, anatomy, chemistry, 
and the different branches of natural history, will 
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share with the numerous departments of phyneal 

science, in claiming to be represented by persons 
competently skilled in those subjects. These 
claims being satisfied, but few places will be left 
to fill up with mathematicians, astronoraers, and 
persons conversant with nautical astronomy. 

Let us look at the present Council. Is there 
a single matliematician amongst them, if we 
except Mr. Barlow, whose deservedly high repu- 
tation rests chiefly on his physical and txpeA' 
. mental inquiries^ and whom the Prendent and 
the AdnuralQr hare cJearlj shown Aey do not 
look upon as a mathematidan, not appomting 
lum an adviser t 

Small as the nnmber of those persons on the 
Coundlf who are conversant with the three sub- 
jects . named in the Act of Parliament, must 
usually be, it may be still further diminished. 
The President, when he forms his Council, may 
decline naminfj those members who are most fit 
for such situations. Or, on the other hand, some 
of those members who are best qualified for them, 
from their knowledge, may decline the honour 
of bnng the nominees Mr. Gilbert, as Vice 
Prendents, Treasnrers^ or Councillors, and thus 
lending their namei to si^pmrt a system of which 
tbqr disiqpprove. 
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^^^letller the first of these causes lias ever 
operated can be best explained by those gentle- 
men who have heen on the Council. The re- 
fusals are, notwithstanding the President's taci- 
turnity on the subject, better known than he b 
willing that they should be. 

Having ^Bseiused the general policy of tiw 
measure, vith xeferenoe both to tiie Sode^ and 
to the pnbB^ and widioat the slightest refinrenoe 
to 1A» indiridoak who may have refused or ao- 
cepted those situations, I shall now exanune the 
proprie^ of the appointmenta that have been 
. made. 

Doubtless the gentlemen who now hold those 
situations either have never considered the in- 
fluence such a mode of selection would have on 
the character of the Council ; or, having con- 
sidered it, they must have arrived at a different 
conclusion from mine. There may, however, be 
argumenla whSdh I have overloolEed, and a dis- 
eusrion of them most nUiniatcfy lead to tmdi : 
but I confess that it a^peaia to me the objeetjons 
vrbieh have besii stated rest on ptineq;»lee of 
human natun^ too deeply seated to be eaaly 
removed. 

That I am not singular in the view I have 
taken of this subieet, appears from several dr- 
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eumstanoes. A question was aslced respecting 
these appointments at the Anniversary before the 
last; and, from the nature of the answer, many of 
the members of the Society have been led to be- 
lieve the object ion^i have been removed. Several 
Fellows of the Snciety, wlio knew these facts, 
thought it inexpedient ever to vote for placing 
any gentleman on the Council who had accepted 
these situations ; and, having myself the same 
view of the case, I applied to the Council to be 
informed of the nanes of the present .Sdentifie 
Advism. Btttalthough they remonstrated against 
the jmn^le, they replied that they had "no 
" et^stmeg" of the fact 

The two first members of tiie Cound), Mr. 
Herschel and Captain Kater, who were so ap- 
pointed, and who had previously been Resident 
Commissioners under the Act, iomiediately re- 
fused the situations. Dr. Young became one of the 
Advisers ; and Captain Sabine and Mr. Faraday 
were appointed by the Admiralty as the two re- 
maining ones. Of Dr. Young, who died shortly 
after, I shall only observe that he possessed know- 
ledge which qualified him for the situation. 

Whether thoae who at present fill these offices 
can be said to bdong to that chiss of persons 
whidi the Order in Coiindl and the Act of Par- 
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liament pmnt out, ii a matter on whidi doulvt 

may reasonably be entertained. The Order in 
Coundl speaks of tliese three persons ns being 
the same, and having the " saine duties " as those 
mentioned in the Act ; and it recites the words of 
the Act, that they sliall be persons " well versed 
** iV» i/ie scie/ices of matltematics, astronovuj, and 
** navigation" Of the fitness of tlie gentlemen 
who now hold those situations to pronounce judg- 
ment on mathematical questions, the public will 
be better able to form an ofMnion when they shell 
have commuiueated to the world any of their 
own mathematical inquuties. Althoogh it is the 
practice to oonrider that aco^tanee of oflfioe is 
alone necessary to qualify a man f<v a statesman, 
a nmilar doctrine has not yet fHrevdled in the 
world of science. One of these gentlemen, who 
has established lus npntation as a chemist, stands 
in the same predicament with respect to the 
other two sciences. It remains then to consider 
Captain Sabine's claims, which must rest on his 
skill in " practical astronomy and navigation," — 
a claim which can only be allowed when the 
scientific world are set at rest respecting the 
extraordinary nature of tliose obserrations con- 
tained in lus work on the Pendulum. 
That vdome, printed under the autboriQr of 
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the Board of Longitude, excited at its appearance 
considerable attention. The circumstance of the 
Government providing instruments and means of 
transport for the purpose of these inquiries, 
placed at Captain Salniiefs diq^al means sn- 
perior to those which amateurs can generally 
afford, wlulst the indutry with wlueh he sTailed 
himself of these c^iportmiities, enaUed Hdi to 
hring home multitiides of ohserralioiu firom ntu- 
atioDS rarely visited with such instrumfliits, and 
for such purposes. 

The remarkable agreement with each other, 
which was found to exist amongst each class of 
observations, was as unexpected by those most 
conversant with the respective processes, as it 
was creditable to one who had devoted but a few 
years to the subject, and who, in the course of 
those voyages, used some of the instruments for 
the first time in his life. 

TUs accordance amongst the results was audi, 
that naval officers of the greatest expenenoe^ om- 
ftased diemselves unaUe to take sueh lunart; 
whilst odier observers, long versed in ihe use <rf the 
transit instrament, avowed duir inahiBty to take 
such transits. Those who were eonvwsant with 
pendulums, were at a loss how to make, even 
under more favourable circumstances, similarly 
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concordant observations. The same opinion 
pre%*ttled on the'oontinent as wdlas in England. 
On whatever snlgeot Captmn Salnne toudied, 
tlie observations he pnhUshed seemed bj th^r 
aceoraey to leave former observers at a distance. 
The methods of using the instruments scarcely 
differed in any important point from those before 
adopted ; and, but for a fortunate discovery, 
wliicli I shall presently relate, the world must 
have concluded that Captain Sabine possessed 
some keenness of vision, or acuteness of touch, 
which it would be hopeless for any toexpect to rival. 

The Council of the Royal Society spared no 
pains to stamp the aeenraey of diese observations 
with their testimony. Thqr seem to have thmst 
Captsin Sa1mw*s name perpetnally on tbdr mi- 
nutes, and in a manner wludi most have been 
tteuoat distressing: they recommend him in a 
letter to the Admiralty, then in another to the 
Ordnance; and several of the same persons, in 
their other capacity, as members of the Board of 
Longitude, after voting him a tJunuand pound* 
for these observations, are said to have again re- 
commended him to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance. That an officer, conunencing his 
scientific career, should be misled by such praises, 
was both natural and pardonable ; but that the 
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Council of the Ro^ral Sodety should adopt their 
opbion so heedlessly, and maintain it so perti- 
aadonfly* was as crud to the ohsenrer as it was 
injurious to the interests of sdence. 

It uttght have been imagined that such 
praiso. together with the Copley meda1« pre- 
sented to Captain Sabine by the Royal Society, 
and tl-t? medal of Lalande, given to him by 
llnff Ir.?titute of France, bad arisen from such 
a complete investigation of bis observations, as 
shouM place them beyond the reach even of cri« 
ticism. But, alas ! the Royal Society may write, 
and ni'Vody will atteiul; Its medals have lost their 
lustre : «ind even the Institute of France may find 
that lb; irs cannot confer immortality. Tbatleamed 
body is in the habit of making most interesting 
and pn^found reports on any memoirs eommuni- 
CT t fd t» it; nothing escapes the penetration of 
their tvnunittees appointed for such purposes. 
Surely, when they enter on tiie much more im- 
portant subject of the award of a medal, unusual 
pains '."ust be taken with the previous report, 
and it '-^>ght, perhaps, be of some advantage to 
s ci enc might furnish their admirers with 
aygum.'-ts in their defence, if they would pub- 
bliib V -t on wbicb the decree of their Lalande's 
medal -* Captain Sabine was founded. 
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It is far from necessaiy to my present object, 
to state all thai has been written and said re- 
specting these pendulum experiments : I shall 
confine myself merely to two points ; one, the 
transit obserx ations, I shall allude to, because I 
may perhaps show the kind of feeling that exists 
respecting them, and possibly enable Captain 
Sabine to explain them. The other point, the 
error in the estimation of the dtviiion of the 
level, I shall discuss, because it is an admitted 
ftct 

Smne opimmi may be fiwmed of trannt oh«er> 
Tations, by takug the diSinrence <tf times of the 
passage of any star between the several wires ; 
supposing the distances of those wires equal, the 
intervals of time occupied by the star in passing 
from one to the other, ought to be precisely the 
same. As those times of passing from one wire 
to another are usually given to seconds and tenths 
of seconds, it rarely happens that the accordance 
is perfect. 

The transit instrument used by Captain Sa- 
bine was tinrty indies in length, and the wires 
are stated to be equi-distant. Out of abont 870 
trannts* there are dghty-seven, or nearly mie- 
fbnrth, which have the intervals between all the 
wires agreeing to the same, the tenth of a second. 
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At Sierra Leone, nineteen out of seventy -two requ 

hare the same accordanoe; and of the moon cuU sugg 

ninating stars, p. 409, twelve out of twenty-four chro 

are equally exact. With larger instmments, and nno 

in great obserratories, thb is not always the ease. will 

Captain Kater has given, in the Plulosophical the 

Transactions, 1819, p. 427, a series of transits, hec 

with a Ihree and a half foot trannt, in whidi snii 

about one-eleventh part of them only have tins ]ar| 

degree of accuracy; and it should be observed wil 

that not merdy the instrument, bat the stars se- dif 

lected, have^ m tins insCanoe, an advantage over flu 

Captain Sabine's. rq 

The transit of M. Bessel is five feet in length, w< 

made by Frauenhofer, and the magnifying power th 
employed is 182 ; yet, out of some observations 

of his in January, 182^ only one-elerenth bare gt 

this degree of accordance. In thirty-three of V 

the Greenwich observations of January, 1828, t) 

fifteen have this agreement, or fiTe-elevenths ; g 

but this is with a ten-feet transit. Now in none | 

of these instances do tlie times a;rree within a | 

tenth of a second between all the wires; but \ 
I have accounted those as agreeing in all the 
wires in which there is not more than four-tenths 
of a second between the greatest and least. 

This superior accuracy of the small instrument 
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requires some explanation. One which has been 
suggested is, that Captdn Salnne employs a 
dironometer to ohserre trannts with ; and that 

since it beats five times in two seconds* each beat 
will fpive four-tenths of a second ; and tltts being 
the smallest quantity registered, the agreement 
becomes more probable than if tenths were the 
smallest quantities noticed. In general, the 
larger the lowest unity employed the greater 
will be the apparent agreement amongst the 
differences. Thus, if, in the transit of stars near 
the polcj the times of passing the wires were only 
registered to Ae nearest miniilet the intemib 
would almost certainly be equaL There u ano- 
ther circumstance* about winch there is some 
diffienltf . It is understood that the same in- 
strument, — the thir^inch tranrit, was emplojed 
by Lieutenant Foster; and it has not been staled 
Aat the wires were changed, although this has 
most probably been the case. Now, in the 
transits which the later observer has given* he 
has found it necessary to correct for a consider- 
able inequality between the first and second 
wires (See Phil. Trans. 1827). If an erroneous 
impression has gone abroad on this subject, 
it is doing a service to science to insure its 
correction, by drawing attention to it. 

a 2 
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Should these obiemtioiis be confirmed by 
odier observers, it would seem to follow that the 
use of a chronometer renders a transit more 
exact, and therefore that it ought to be used in 
observatories. 

Among the instruments employed by Captain 
Sabine, was a repeating circle of six inches 
diameter, made by order of the Board of Longi- 
tude, for the express purpose of ascertaining how 
far repeating instroments might be dinhdshed in 
ttae:--a most important lul^eet* on wMdi the 
Board seem to have entertuned a very com- 
mendable degree of anxietj. 

The following extract from the ''Pendulum 
" Experiments* is important : 

"The repeating cirde was made by the di- 
" rection, and at the expense of the Board of 
" Longitude, for the purpose of exemplifying the 
" principle of repetition when applied to a circle 
" of so small a diameter as six inches, carrying a 
" telescope of seven inches focal length, and one 
" inch aperture ; and of practically ascertaining 
" the degree of accuracy which might be retained, 

whilst the portability of the instrnment should 
" be increased, by a reduction in the nie to half 

the amount which had been previously le- 
«'garded by the most enunent artists- as the 
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** extreme limit of diminution to which repeat- 
** ing circles, designed for astronomical purposes, 
" ouglit to be carried. 

" The pnctieal Yalne of the nz-mch r^eoling 
** drde may be estimated, by comparing the dif- 
" ftrenees of the partial results fh>m the mean 
** at each station, with the conrespondence of any 
<* nmilair esSkt&ogk of observations made witii a 
" circle, on the original construction, and of large 
** dimensions ; such, for instance, as the latitudes 
" of the stations of the French arc, recorded in 
" the Bffsr du Systhme Metrique: when, if due 

allowance be inaJe for the extensive experience 
** and great skill of the distinguished persons who 
** conducted the French observations, the compa- 
" rison will scarcely appear to the disadvantage 
" of the smaller circle, even if extended gene- 
" rally tiixough all tiie stations of the present 
" Tolume; bnt if it be particularly directed to 
** Maranham and SpitBberg«i,--«t wlueh stations 
" the partial results were more numerous than 
** dsewhere, and obtsoned with especial regard 
" to every circumstance by which tlieir accuracy 
•* might be affected, the performance of the six- 
" inch circle \\'\\\ appear fully equal to that of 
" circles of the larger dimension. The compa- 
" risen with the two stations, at which a more 
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** than usual attention was bestowed, is the 
" nMffe appropriate, because it fras essential to 
"the purposes for whidi the latitudes of the 
" French stations were reqiilred« that the ob- 

serrations should al«ra^ be conducted with 
** the utmost posable r^ard to aoeuracy. 

** It would appear, therefore, that in a rq;»eat- 
" mg circle of rix niches, the disadvantaget of 
** a smaller image enabling a less predse contact 
" or bisection, and of an arch of less radius ad- 
" mitting of a less minute subdivision, may he 
** compensated by the principle of repetition." 

Captain Sabine has pointed out Maranham 
and Spitzbergen as places most favourable to the 
comparison. Let us take the former of these 
places, and compare the obserratidns made there 
wiA tiie snail repeating instrument «f indies . 
diameter, mth duMO made by the Frendi astro* 
nomers at Formentera, irith a repeatmg drde of 
forty-one ocnti-metresy w about sixteen indies 
m diameter, made by Fortm, It is lingular 
that this instrument was directed, by the French 
Board of Longitude, to be made expressly for 
this survey, and the French astronomers paid 
particular attention to it, from the circumstance 
of some doubts having been entertained respect- 
ing the value of the principle of repetition. 
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The Mowbg series of observatioiu were made 
with the two instruments.* 



Lttitade d i dneed from BolirH, with • repeating eiMile> 
IS iaebes dimwler.— jBoie i» S^mAm Mttriptt ton. iv. 
p. 376. 1807. 



^* ■ »t 




Mmms of Obfiffvcn« 


64 


88 sb 




100 


54*7 


Arago 


16 


JS'S 


Biot 


88 


3<*0 


Biot 


120 


56-7 


Ange 


84 


54-9 


Bioc 


100 


56-5 


Arago 


lOS 


S71 


Arago 


80 


54*« 


OiOC 


88 


88*8 


Ango 


90 


<8'6 


Ango 


88 


58-8 


Ango 


OS 


5S-7 


Arago 


42 


33-6 


Chaix 


90 


54-1 


Cliaix 


80 


53-9 


Arago 


lieu ttf 1318 ObwrvatioiM, 88* SO' <4"*08. 



* I hare chosen the inferior meridian altitude of Polaris, 
merely because the number of seu of observations are rather 
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S«u of Obtervations made with a itix-iiich fcpcaUiig 
circle, at MaranUan. 



Sof. 


y— tar of 


Latitude deduced. 


ObKTTcr. 


a Lyne 








8 


S SI 4S*4 




a Lyrae 


12 


43-8 


Ditto 


a Pavonis 


10 


44-5 


Ditto 


a Lyra 


IS 


44-6 


Ditto 


« Cygni . 


12 


42*1 


.Ditto 


'« Grnria . 


li 


4«*t 


Ditto 


Mean latitude 


deduced from 66 observations S' 31' 4S"'S. 



In comparing these results* although the 
FtmSi obserrations were more than twenty 
times 'as nmnerous as the English, yet the de- 
viatioos of the indiridual sets from the mean are 
greater. One second and three- tenths is tiie 
greatest deviaUon from tin mean of the Maran- 
ham observations ; whilst the greatest deTiatton 
of those of Formentera, is two seconds and two- 
tenths. If this mode of comparison should be 
thought unfair, on account of the greater number 

ftwfr. The diflfavnot IwtwMn dn t x tmae* of the ahhado 
of Pdaris, dodneod tram sets ttium above the pole by tlie 
a«ne obMrrcrs, amounu to mvcb Meonda and a half. 
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of the sets in the French observations, let any 
six, in succession, of those sets be taken, and 
compared with the six English sets ; and it will 
be found that in no one instance is the greatest 
deviation from the mean of the whole of the 
observations less than in those of Maranham. 
It must also be borne in mind, that by the latitude 
deduced by the mean of 1250 superior culmina- 
tioDi of Polarii by the Mine ohcerven, the lo^tode 
of Fonnenten was found to be 88* SO* 57*'07, 
» reralt differing by 8^*14 from the mean of the 
1818 inferior culimnationi gifen above.* 

These beta done ought to ham awakened the 
attention of Captain Sabine, and of thoie who . 
examined and officially pnmounced on the merits 
of his observations; for, supposing the skiU of 
the obsenrers equal, it seems a necessary con- 
sequence that " the performance of the six-inch 
circle is" not merely "fully equal to that of 
circles of larger dimensions," but that it is deci- 
dedly superior to one of sixteen inches in diameter. 

* Tbia dtArcoM euuwt bt aeeaaated for hf tmf diflb* 

rence in the tables of ren-action, as neither the cmploymeatof 
those of Bradley, of Piusi, of the French, of Grooa»> 
bridge, of Young, of Ivory, of Betsel, or of Curliai, woaM 
make a diffimaet of two-tentha of a Meoad. 
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This opinion did indeed gain groond for a , 
time ; but, fortunately for ostronomj* long after 

these observations were made, published, and 
rewarded. Captain Kater, having borrowed the 
same instrument, discovered that the divisions of 
its level, which Capain Sabine had considered to 
be equal to one second each, were, in fact, more 
nearly equal to eleven seconds, each one being 
10"'9. This circumstance rendered necessary 
a re-calculation of all the observations made 
with that instrument:* a recalculation which 
I am not aware Captain Sabine has ever thought 
it necessary to publtdi* 

TUs is the more to be regretted, as it bears 
upon a point of oonriderable importanee to nan- 
gation; and if it should have cansed any altera- 
lion in his <^inion as to the comparative merits 
of great and small instruments, it might have 
been expected from a gentleman, who was ex- 
presify directed by the Board of Loogitude, to 

* Above two hundred sets of obierratioos with this ni- 
Btrumeot mie given in the work alluded to. It can never bfl 
ettecmed Mda&dorf merely to state die men remits of 

die corrections arising from this error: for the confidence 
to be attached to that mean will depend on the nature of the 
dcviatioas from it. 
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try the question with au instrument constructed 
for that especial purpose. 

Finding diat flii« has not been done hj the 
person best qualified fbr the task, porhaps a ftw 
xcmarks from one who lias no pretensions to fiii- 
nultaiitj inih the instnnnent» may tend towards 
dnddating this interesting question. 

The fonomng table gives the iMitndes as coi^ 
rooted for the error oflerd: 
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Latitude 
by CapL Sabiac. 


Lalitudc 
corrected fbr error 
oristd. 


Dir«. 

renc*. 


Sierra Leone 


Sirittt . . 


« 1 n 
8 f» 27-9 


■ 1 II 
8 29 34-7 


// 

6-8 


Ascension . 


a Centauri 


7 55 4C-7 


7 55 40-1 


6-6 


Bahk . . . 


o LyrsB . 
a Lyrse . 
• PavoUa 


12 59 19-4 
21-2 
S2-4 


12 59 21-4 
58 49-8 
89 8-1 


2-0 

31-4 

17-3 


Maranham . 


a Lyra; , 
a I.yrae . 
(1 I'avonis 
a Lyra: . 
a Cygot . 
a Onirit. 


2 31 42-4 

43- 8 

44- 5 
44C 
421 
42*2 


2 31 22 
31-8 
44 
' 48-6 
39-2 
27-4 


20-4 
18-0 
-5 
20 
2-9 
14-8 


Tkinidad . . 


Achernar 
a Cruris . 
Achemar 


10 38 56-1 
52*2 
59-3 


10 38 56-2 
80*8 
56-6 


2-1 

1- 4 

2- 7 


Jamaica . . 


Fdaria . 


17 £C S'6 
6-6 


17 56 4-6 
8*8 


4-0 
3-3 


Naw-Ywk . 


Sun . . . 
Polaris . 
Sun . . . 
/3UiwtMia' 


40 4t 40*1 
48*9 
.41-4 
4£*8 


40 48 44-6 
38-2 
47-2 
88*4 


4.5 
10-7 

5-8 
161 


HanuMrftat 


Snn • • • 


70 40 8*8 


70 40 7*8 


1-9 


Spitsbergen 


Sun . . . 
Sun . . . 
Sun . ... 
Sun . . . 
Sua . , . 
Sun . . . 


79 49 56*1 
55-9 
58-6 
89'S 
58>8 
50 1'5 


79 49 58-6 
44-8 
52-7 
51-6 
81-6 
87'0 


2-5 
11-1 
5-9 
7-7 
4-2 
4-5 


Greenland . 


Sun . . . 
Snn . . . 


74 32 19-9 
17'9 


74 32 32-4 
18'7 


12-4 
0-8 


Drontheim . 


Sun , . . 
illTSKMin* 


63 25 51 3 
87'« 


63 26 6-1 1 
85 49*4 


14-8 
7-8 
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Tills presents a very different view of the 
latitudes as determined by the small repeating 
circle, from that in Captain Sabine's book ; and 
confining ourselves still to Maranham, where 
the latitudes **were ohiained, with especial regard 
*' /o nay dreumUaiue by vMch tkehr aeetuwy 

tmgkt he affected^' and where -a more than 
" ntual aUeaOtm wm iestonedT it appears, that 
if we take Captnn SaUne^s own test, namdjr* 
"the diflhrenoes of the partial results from the 
mean at each station,* the demtions bcoome 
nearty ten times as large as thej were before ; n 
circumstance which might be expected to hare 
some influence in the decision of the question. 

There is, however, another light in which it is 
impossible to avoid looking at this singular over- 
sight. The second column of the table of lati- 
tudes must now be considered the true one, as 
that which really resulted from the observations. 
Now, on examining the colnmn of true latitudes, 
the ^fiinrenoes between the ^UfRsrent sets of ob- 
servatioas is so considerable as naturally to ex- 
dte some fear of latent error, more eqpedally as 
nearly the greatest discordance arises from the 
same star, a Lyrse, observed after an interval 
of only three days. It becomes interesting to 
every person engaged in making astronomical 
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observations, to know what is the probability of 
his being' exposed to an error so little to be 
guarded against, and so calculated to lull the 
suspicions of the unfortunate astronomer to whom 
it may happen. 

In fact, the question resolves itself into this : 
the true latitude of a place being determined by 
sets of obierTBtioiis as in the fint of thefolknffiiig 
oolamne — 





«rOqt.8dtWk. 






• f M 


a Lyrie, 28th Aug. ... £ 81 




% 81 4S-4 


a Lyrae, 29th Aug. . . . 


31-8 


43-8 


a Pavonis, 29th Aug. . • 


44-0 


44*5 


a Lynst Slst Aug. . . . 


4«*6 


44-6 


a Cjgnl, Slat Aug. . . * 


89*S 


4S*0 


« Grniii, Sd Sept. . • . 


«7*4 


iff 



what are the chances that, by one error all the 
latitudes in the first columii should be brought 
SO nearly to an agreement as they are in the 
seeoad column ? The cbcumstance of the num- 
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ber of divisions of the level being almost arbi- 
trary within limits, might perhaps be alleged as 
diminishing this extraordinary improbability : but 
let any one consider, if he choose the error of 
each set, as independent of the others, still he 
vill find the odds against it enormous. 

When it is considered that an error, almost 
arbitrary in its law, has thus had the effect of 
bringing discordant observations into an almost 
unprecedented accordance, as at Maranham; 
and not merely so, but that at eight of the nine 
stations it has uniformly tended to dimimth the 
differences between the partial resuUi^ and 
that at the mntli station it only increased 
it by a small fraction of a second, I can- 
not hdp feeUng that it if more fnobaUe even 
tfaet Captain Kater, with all his admitted skill, 
and that Captain Sabine himself, du»nld have 
been both mistaken in their measures of tiie 
diraions of the lord, than that' so siiignlar 
an edfeet should hate been produced by one 
error; and I cannot bring myself to bdiere 
that such an antidpation is entirely without 
foundation. 

Whatera may be the result ait a re-ezamini^ 
tion, it was a singular oTcrsight noi to meatwn 
the divisions of a level intended to be used for 
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determining so important a question; more |»ar- 
ticularly as. in the very work to which refisranoe 
was made by Captain Sabine for the purpose 
of comparing the observations, it was the very 
first circumstance which occupied the French 
philosophers, and several pages* are filled with 
the details relative to the determination of the 
value of the divisions of tlie level. It would 
also liave been satisfactory, with such an impor- 
tant object in view, to have read off some of 
the sets after each pair of observations, in order 
to see how far the system of repetition made 
the results gradually converge to a limit, and 
in order to know how many repetitions were 
sufficient. Such a course would almost certainly 
have led to a knowledge of the true value of 
the divisions of the level ; for the differences 
in the altitude of the same star, after a few 
mioiites of time, most* in many instances, ha?e 
been &r too great to have arisen from the 
change of its altitude : and bad these been no- 
ticed, they must have been referred to some error 
in the instrnment, which could sotcdj, in such 
drcumstanees, have escaped detection. 

* See pages -S65 to iJi of the Recueil d Obtertatioju 
6Me»que$, 4>c. par MM. Bki tiAragOt wtAA fonm the 
feartli Tolume cf the Am d» «fyff)Mr Mtirifn, 
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I haTe now mentiooed a few of the difficulties 
which attend Captiun SalniMj'a book on the 

pendulum, difficulties which I am far from say- 
ing are inexplicable. He would be bold indeed 
who, after so wonderful an instance of the efTect 
of chance as I have been just discussing, should 
venture to pronounce another such accident im- 
possible ; but I think enough has been said to 
show, that tlie feeling wJiich so generally prevails 
relative to it, is neither captious nor unreason- 
able. 

Enough also has appeared to prove, that the 
conduct of the Admiralty in appdnting that 
gentleman one of their scientific ad^sers, was, 
under the peeu&r dreumstanoesi at least, un- 
advised. They have thus lent, as fer as they 
oould, the WMght of their authority to support 
observations which are now found to be erro- 
neous. Thtf have thus held up for imitation 
obserrations which may induce hundreds of 
meritorious officers to throw aside their instru- 
ments, in the despair of ever approaching a 
standard wiiich is since admitted to be imaginary ; 
and they have ratified the doctrine, for I am not 
aware tlicir official adviser has ever even modified 
it, that diminutive instruments are equal almost 
to the largest. 
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To what extent this doctrine Ib correct* may 

perhaps yet admit of doubt. It cannot, however, 

admit of a doubt, that it is unmse to crown 
it with official authority, and thos expose the 
officers of their service to depend on means which 
may be quite insufficient for their purpose. 

How the Board of Longitude, after expressly 
directing this itistnmwnl to he made and tried, 
could come to the decision at wliich they arrived, 
appears inexplicable. The known difference of 
opinion amongst the best observers respecting 
the repeating principle, ought to have rendered 
them peculiarly cautious, nor ought the opinion 
of a Troughton, lhat instruments of less than 
<me foot in dUameter may he considered, **/€r 
adnmtmof, at Utile h^ter ikoM pb^ftUngt,^ to 
have b6en rejected without the most carefully 
detailed experimoiti. There w«re amongst that 
body, persons who must have examined minutely 
the work on the Pendulum. Captain Kater must 
have felt those difficulties in the perusal of it 
which other observers have experienced ; and he 
who was placed in the Board of Longitude espe- 
cially for his knowledge of instruments, might, in 
a few hours, have arrived at more decisive facts. 

* Memoir* of tli« Astronomical Society. Vol. I. p. 33. 
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But perhaps I mn unjust. Captain Katei^s 
knowledge rendered it impossible for htm to 
bave been ignorant of the difficulties, and his 
candour would have prevented him from con- 
cealing them : he must, therefore, after examin- 
ing the subject, have been outvoted by his 
lay-brethren who had dispensed with that pre- 
liminary. 

it would be. unjust, before quitting this sub- 
ject, not to mention with respect the adcnow- 
ledgment made bj an officer of the naTil lewioe 
of the errors into wUeh he also ftU from this 
same leveL Lieutenant Fosterj airare of the 
many occasions on which Captain Sabine had 
employed tUs instrument, and Icnowmg that he 
cooridered each division as equal to one second, 
never tlioqght that a doubt could eust on the 
subject, and made all his calculations accordingly. 
When Captain Kater made him acquainted with 
the mistake. Lieutenant Foster immediately com- 
municated a paper* to the Royal Society, in 
which he states the circumstance most fully, and 
recomputed all the observations in which that 
instrument was used. Unfortunately, from the 
original observations of Mr. Ross being left on 

* The paper of Lieutenant Foster is printed in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 18ie7, p. I2S, uid is worth cooiulting. 

H 3 
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board tlie Fury at tlie time of her loss, the tran- 
scripts of Ins results could not be recomputed like 
the rest, and were consequently useless. 

Section 5. 

the Umon tfteteral Q^leev m One Pemau 

Although the number of situations to which 
persons conversant with science may hope to 
be appointed, is small, yet it has .somewhat 
singularly happened, that lin t aiicea of one indi- 
vidnal, holding more than one such appomt- 
ment, ara frequent. Not to speak of those held 
by the late Dr. Young, we have at present : — 

Mr. Pond — A&tronoincr Kojal, Inspector of Clirono- 
metm,' aod SuperiBundent of dw Nmtiol AhmiM. 

Captain Sabikb — An officer of artillery on leave of ab> 
sence from his regiinent ; Secretary of the Royal Socie^} 
and Scientific Adviser of the Admiralty. 

Mr. BsAKDB— Oerik «f dw Irant at the Royal Mint ; 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution ; Analywr 
of Rough Nitre, &c. to the East-India Company ; Lecturer 
on Materia Medica, Apothecaries' Hall; Superintending 
Chemical Operator at ditto; Leetnrer oo Qtenistry lit 
ditto; Editor of the Royal Institulioa Jounal; and Fo-' 
reign Secretary to tlie Royal Society. 

One should be led to imagine, from these 
unions of scientific offices, either that sdence is 
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too little paid, anil tliat gentlemen cannot be 
found to execute the offices separately at tlie 
salaries offered ; or else, that it is too well paid, 
since each requires such little attention, that al- 
most any number can be executed by one person. 

The Director of the Royal Observatory has 
a larger and better collection- of instruments, 
and more assistants to superintend, than any 
other astronomer in the world ; and, to do it 
properly, would require the almost undivided 
attention of a man in the >igour of youth. Nor 
would a superintendent of the Nautical Almft- 
nac> if he made a point of being acquainted with 
every thing eomiected wiA Im subject, find his 
situation at all a nnecure. Slight as are the 
duties of the Foragn Secretary of the Royal 
Sodety, it might have been supposed that Mr. 
Brande would scarcely, amongst his multifarious 
avocations, have found time even for them. But 
it may be a consolation to him to know, that from 
the progress the Society is msldng, those duties 
must become dunrtly, if they are not already, 
almost extinct 

Doubtless the Prerident, in making that ap- 
pointment, looked most anxiously over the list 
of the Royal Society. He doubtless knew that 
the Academies of Sweden, of Denmark, of Scot- 
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land, of Prussia, of Hanover, and of France, 
derived lionour from tlu; discoveries of their 
Secretaries; — that tiiey prided themselves in 
the names of Berzelius, of Oersted, of Brewster, 
of Encke, of Gaus, and of Cuvicr. Doubtless 
the President nmst have been ambitious that 
England should contribute to this galaxy of 
glory, that the Royal Society should restore 
the lost Pleiad* to the admiring science of Eu- 
rope. But he could discover no kindred name 
amongst the ranks of his supporters, and forgot, 
for a moment, the interest of tlie Society, in an 
amiable consideration for the feelings of his 
surrounding friends. For had the President 
chosen a brighter star, the lustre of his other 
officers might have been overpowered by its 
splendour : but relieved from the pain of such 
a contrast;, he may still retain the hope, that, 
by thnr united brightness, these suns of hit 
Httle system shall yet affiird sufficient light to. 
he together Tinhle to distant nations, as a &int 
n^hda in the obscure horiion of Engfish science. 

• Pleiades, an assemblage of seven stars in the neck of 
ihe constellation Tatirus. There are now only six of 
them visible to the naked eye.—Hutlon's Dictionary — Art. 
Pltiadet. 
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Sbctiom 6. 

qfOe Funds qfthe Society, 

Although the Society is not in a state ap- 
proaching to poverty, it may be useful to offer a 
few remarks respecting the distributioa of its 
money. 

Expense of Eugravwgs for Sir E. Home's 
Papers. — The great expense of the engravings 
irhich adorn the volumes of the Philosophical 
IVanactions, is not luffidentily kmnra. . That 
many of those engnmngs ara quite euential for 
the papers they , ill uitrate, and that thoee papers 
are fit for the Transae^oiMy I do not doubt ; bnt, 
lonie inqatry is necesnry, when audi laige snnii 
ara expended. I ahall endeaTonr, thraefore, to 
approximate to the imn theie engravbga hairo 
cost the Royal Society. 

Previous to 1810, there are upwards of seventy 
plates to papers of Sir E. Home's ; in many of 
these, which I have purposely separated, the 
workmanship is not so minute as in the sue- 
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ceediog ones. Smce 1810, there have occurred 
187 plates attached to papers of the same author. 

Many of these have cost from twelve to twenty 
guineas each plate ; but I shall take five pounds 
as the average cost of the first portion, and 
twdve as that of the latter. This would produce, 

70 X 5 = 350 
lfc7 X IS = SSii 

£2594 

As this b only proposed as a rough approxi- 
mation, let us omit the odd hundred^ and we 
have two thousand pounds expended in plates 
cidy on one branch of science, and for one 
person! Without calliiig in qoestion the im* 
portance of the discoveries cootwned in those 
papers, it may be permitted to doubt whether 
such a Iqrge sum might not have been expended 
in a manner more beneficial to science. Not 
being myself conversant with those subjects, 
I can only form an opinion of the value from 
extraneous circumstances. Had their import- 
ance been at all equal to their number, I should 
have expected to have heard amongst the learned 
of other countries much more frequent mention 
of them than I have done, and even the Coun- 
dl of the Royal Society would scarcely have 
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excluded from tlieir Transactions one of those 
productions which they had paid for as a lcc« 
ture. 

It might aho have been more delicate not 
to have placed on the Council so repeatedly 
a gendeman, for whose engravings they were 
annually expending, during the last twmty 
yean, about an hundred pounds. On the odier 
hand, when the Coundl lent Sir E. Home the 
whole of those valuable platea to take off im- 
pressions for his large work on Comparative 
Anatomy, of which they constitute almost the 
whole, it might have been as well not to have 
obliterated from each plate all indication of the 
source to which he was indebted for them. . 

TJie President's Discourses. — I shall mention 
this circumstance,, because it fell under my own 
observation. 

Observing in the annual accounts a charge of 
881/. 5#. for the President's Speedies, I thought 
it right to inquire into the nature of tins item. 
Happemng to be on the Coundl the n«it year, 
I took an qiportunity, at an earfy meeting of 
that Codncil, to ask pubfidy for an explanation 
of the following resolution, which stands in the 
Council-books for Dec. 21, 1826. 
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" KcbolYfd, That 500 copies of the President*! 
Discourses, about to be printed by Mr. Murray, 
be purchased by the Society^ at the usual trade 
price." 

The answer given to that question was, "that 
" the Council had agreed to purchase tliese 
" volumes at that price, in order to induce 
" Mr. Murray to print the President's Sjjeeches." 

I remarked at the time that such an answer 
was quite unsatisfactory, as the following state- 
ment will prove. 

The volume consists of 100 })ages, or twenty 
sheets, and the following prices are very liberal : 

To composing and printing twenty thecu, at 

3/. per sheet 60 0 0 

Twfliity reams of piper, at SI, per leun ... 60 0 0 

Com c tiww, alteratioai, 8k, so o o 

Total eoet of 500 oopiet .... 150 0 0 



Nov upon the subject of the ezpenae of 
printing, the Conndl could not plead igndranee. 
The Society are engaged in printing, and in 
paying printers' bills, too frequently to admit of 
such an excuse; and 8e?eral of the individual 
members must have known, from thnr own 
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private experience, that the cost of printing such 
8 vdoine wai widely different from that t])cy 
^ere about to pay, as an indiicemeiit to a book- 
seller to print it on his own account. Here, 
then, was a sum of above two liundred pounds 
beyond what was necessary for the object, taken 
from the funds of the Royal Society ; and for 
what purpose ? Did the President and his 
officers ever condescend to explain this transac- 
tion to the Council; or were they expected, as 
a matter of coune, to Mnctkm any thing pro- 
posed to them } Could Aey have been bo weak, 
or so ohedient, as to oider the payment of above 
three hnndied and eigb^ poands, to kuhiee a 
bookseller to do what thqr might have done 
themsflives for less llian half the turn? <^ did 
they wish to make Mr. Murray a present of two 
hundred pounds ? If so, he must have had powers 
ful friends in the Council, aud it is fit the Society 
should know who they were; for they were not 
friends, either to its interests or to its lionour. 

The copies, so purchased, were ordered by the 
Council to be sold to members of the Society 
at 15s. each: (the trade price is 15*. 3d.) and 
out of the five hundred copies twenty-seven 
only have been sold: the remainder encumber 
our shelves. Thus, after four years, the Sodety 
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are stiU losers of three hundred and sixty pounds 
on this transaction. 

On the conversion of the Greenwich Ohsrrta- 
tions into I'u.stchoaril.- — Altliougli the printing' of 
these observations is not paid for out of the funds 
of the Royal Society, yet as the Council of that 
body are the visitors of the Royal Observatory, it 
may not be misplaced to uttroduce the sub|eet 
here. 

Some years since, a member of. the Royal 
Sodety accidentally learned, that there was, at 
an old store-shop in Thames Street, a large 
quantity of the volumes of the Greenwich Oh- 
servations on sale as waste paper. On makmg 
inquiry, he ascertained that there were two tons 
and a. half to be disposed of, and that an equal 
quantity had already been sold, for the purpose 
of converting it into pasteboard. The vender 
said he could get fourpeiice a pound for the 
whole, and that it made capital Bristol board. 
The fact was mentioned by a member of the 
Council of the Royal Society, and they thought 
it necessary to inquire into the draunstanoes. 

Now, the Obserrations made at the Hoyal 
Obserratory are '.printed with every r^ard to 
typographicad luxury, irith large margins, on 
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thick paper, hotpressed, and with no sort of 
regard to economy. This magniiicence is ad- 
vocated by some who maintain, that tlie volumes 
ought to be worthy of a great nation ; Av liilst 
others, seeing how little tliat nation spends on 
science, regret that the sums allotted to it should 
not be applied with the strictest economy. If 
the Astronomer Royal really has a right to these 
volumes, printed by the government at a large 
expense, it is, perhaps, the most extravagant 
mode irhfdi wei ever yet invented of paying a 
public snrvent. When that right was given to 
him,— -let ns soppose toroehodj had suggested 
the impolicy of it, lest he should sdl the costly 
volumes for waste paper, — -viho would have ^ 
tened for one moment to sudi e snppodtion? 
He would have been told that it was Imposnble 
to suppose a person in that lugh and responsible 
situation, could be so indifferent to his own re- 
putation. 

A short lime since, I applied to the President 
and Coundl of the Royal Society, for copies 
of the Greenwich Observatims, whidi were 
necessary for an inquiry on whidi I was at that 
time engaged. Bdng naturally anidous to econo- 
nuse the small ftinds I can devote to sdoicc^ 
the request a]^;ieared to me a reasonable one. It 
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was, however, refused ; and I was at the same 
time informed that the Observations could be 
purcliased at the bookseller's.* ^^'hen I consider 
that practical astronomy has not occupied a very 
prominent place, in my pursuits, I feel disposed, 
on that ground, to acquiesce in the jiropriety of 
the refusal. This excuse can, however, be of no 
avail for similar refusals to other gentlemen, who 
applied nearly at the same time with myself, and 
whose time had been iQeoessfuUy devoted to the 
cultiration of that scieDce.t 

There was, however, another ground on which 
I had weakly anticipated a di£ferent result; — ^bat 
those who occupy offidal sitnatfons, rendered 
remarkable by the illustrious names of their 
predecessors, are placed in no enviable station; 

* This fras a migtakc ; ^^r. ^lurray has not COpiet of the 
Greennrich Obaervations prior to 1823. 

f M. Bend^at die mA of die Rogral AMdemy of Berlin, 
projected a plan for liukiDg a veiy extcmiTe map of the 

heavens. Too vast for any individual to attempt, it was 
proposed that a portion should b« executed by the astro- 
uomers of variouB countries, and invitationi to this eSket 
were widely cirealated. One only of the divttioiw of dus 
map was applied for by any English astronomer ; and, after 
completing the portion of the map assigned to him, he under- 
took another, which had remained unprovided for. This 
gentleman, the Rer. Mr. Htusej, was one of die lejeetod 
applicants for d»e Greenwieh Obserrationa. 
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and, if their mm acquirenoents are confessedly 
insuffident to keep up the high authority of their 
office, they must tuhnut to the mortifications 
of their false position. I am sure, therefore, that 
the President and officers of the Royal Society 
must have sjmpathized most dee^y with me, 
when they felt it their duty to propose that the 
Society over which Newton once presided, should 
refuse so trifling an assistance to the unworthy 
possessor ot the chair he once filled. 

In reply to my application to the President 
and Council, to be allowed a copy of the Green- 
wich Observations, 1 was informed that, " The 
'* numher of copies placed by goverament at the 

disposal of the Royal Society, was insulBdent 
** to supply the demands made on them hy 
" various learned bodies hi Europe; and, con* 
"seqnently, they were unahle> however great 
- their melination, to satisfy the wishes of indi- 
** yidual applicants." Now I have spent some 
time in searching the numerous proceedings in the 
council-books of the Royal Society, and I believe 
the following is the real state of the case : — 

In 1785, Lord Sidney, one of His Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, wrote to the 
Council a letter, dated Whitehall, March 8, 
1785, from which the following is extracted : — 
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" The King hat been pleased to consent, that 
" any copies of the Astronomical Obsen'ations, 
" made at the Observatory of Greenwich, (and 
" paid for by the Board of Ordnance, pursuant 
** to His Majes1y*s command, of July 21, 1767,) 
** vhidi may at any time remain in the hands 
" of the printer, shall, after yon have reserved 
" such copies as you may think proper as pre- 
" sents, be given to tlie said Nevil Maskelyne, 
" in consideration of his trouble in the super- 
" intending the printing thereof. I am to sig- 
" nify His Majesty's pleasure, that you do, from 
*' time to time, give the necessary orders for 
** that purpose, until His Majesty's further com- 
" mands shall be communicated to you." 

Soon after this letter, I find on the eoundl- 
books: — 

** Ordered, That sixty copies of the Greem- 
" vicb Observation*, last published, be retained 
" as presents, and that the rest be delivered to 

the Astronomer Royal." 

It M dtf&mlt to be sure of a negative SmsI, 
but in searclung many volumes of the Procced- 
^ ings of the Council, I have not discovered any 
revocation of this order, and I believe none 
exists. This is confirmed by the circumstance 
of the Council at the present day receiving 
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predtdy the same number of copies as their 
predeoenorsy and I believe that in fact they do 
not know the authority on which the right to 
those sixty rests. 

Supposing this order unrevoked, it was clearly 
meant to be left to the discretion of the Council, 
to order such a number to be reserved, " from 
time to time," as the demands of science might 
require. When, therefore, they found that the 
number of sixty copies was insufficient, they 
ought to have directed die printer to send them 
a larger nnmher ; but when they found out the 
purpose to which the Astronomer Royal applied 
them, they ought immediately to have ordered 
nearly the whole impresrion, in order to pretent 
tins destruction of public property. If, on the 
other handj the above order b revoked, and we 
really have no right to more than sixty copies ; 
then, on discovering the Observations in their 
progress towards pasteboard, it was the duty 
of the Council of the Royal Society, as visitors 
of the Royal Observatory, immediately to have 
represented to Government the evil of the ar- 
rangement, and to have suggested, that if the 
Astronomer Royal have the right, it would be 
expedient to commute it for a liberal compen 
sation. 
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Whichever be the true view of the case, they 
have taken no steps on the subject ; and I cannot 
help expressing my belief, that the President 
and Conndl were induced to be thus n^ligent 

of the interests of sdence, from the fear of 
interfering with the perquinie* of the Astro- 
nomer Royal. 

It is, however, but justice to observe, that the 
injury already done to science, by tlic conversion 
of these Observations into pasteboard, is not so 
great as the public might have feared. Mr. 
Pond, than whom no one can be supposed 
better acquainted with their value, and whose 
right to judge no roan can quesUon, has shown 
Ms own oj^nion to be, that Ins reputation will 
be best consulted by dimiiushing the extent of 
ihm drcnlation. 

Before I quit Ae subject of the Royal Oheer- 
▼atory, on whidi much might be s«d, I will just 
refer to the report by a Committee of die Royal 
Sode^ that was made relative to it, some years 
rince» and which, it is imagined, is a subject by 
no means grateful to the memory of any of 
the parties concerned in it. My object is to 
ascertain, Avhethcr any amendments have taken 
place in consequence. To one fact of consider- 
able importance, I was myself a witness, 
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T was present officially at a visitation. At that 
time, no original observations made at the transit 
instrument were ever preserved. Had I not 
been an eye witness of the process of an obser- 
vation, I should not have credited the fact. 



Sbctiok 7. 

ike Royal Medals. 

At a period when the attention of Government 
to science had not undergone any marked change, 
a most unexpected occurrence took place. His 
Majesty intimated to the Royal Society, through 
his Secretary of State, his intention to found two 
gold medals, of the value of fifty guineas each, 
to be awarded annually by the Council of the 
Royal Society, according to the ndes they were 
denred to frame for that purpose. 

The foHowing ii the copy of Mr. Peel's 
letter:— 

Whitehall, December SJ, 1825. 

Stt, 

I AM commanded by the King to acquaint you, that 
His Majesty proposes to found two gold medals, of the 
value of fifty guineas each, to be awnded aa benoniy 
preninnn, under the Erection of the Preaident and 

I 2 
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Council of ihe Royal Society, in ^iucti a manner as shall, 
Iqr die excitement of competitioii mmong men of ideiiee, 
aeem best calculated to promote the oljject fiw which die 
Royal Society was instituted. 

Hi< Majesty desires to receive from the President 
and Council of the Royal Society their opioion upon 
the tubject generally of the regulatioiia which it may be 
convenient to establish with icc^rd to the approfiriation 
of the medals ; and I lune« tberefcre, to request that 
you will make the necessary communication to the 
Council of the Roy al Society, in order that His Majesty's 
Irishes mar be canied into efikt 

I have die honour lo be, 
&c. &c. 

(Signed) R. PEEL. 



Nothing coold be more importtnt for the 
interests of then this gracious mamfes- 

tation of His Majesty's concern for its adranc^ 
ment. It iras hailed by all who were made 
acquainted irith it» as the commencement of a 
new era, and the energies whidi it m^ht have 
awakened were immense. The unfettered natora 
of the gift excited admiration, whilst the con- 
fidence reposed in the Council was calculated to 
have iiis ired the wavering faith of any less-gifted 
body. Even those who, either from knowing the 
management of the Society, or from other grounds, 
doubted the policy of establishing medals, saw 
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much to admire in the tone and spirit in whidi 
they were ofifored. 

The Council immediately came to the resolu- 
tion of gratefully accepting them : and it ap» 
pears that the President communicated that 
resolution, on the 26tb, to Mr. Peel, in a letter, 
which is found on the minutes of the Council- 
book of the 20th of January. 

At the same Council, the rules for the aw nrd 
of the Royal medals were decided upon; they 
were as follow 

26Uk Jamunrjft 1826. 

Resolved, 

Trat it is die oi^nion ef the CoancU, due die medals 

be awarded for die most important discoveries or series 
of investigations, completed and made known to the 
Royal Socie^ in the year preceding the day of their 
award. 

That it is the opimon ef die Council, that the pi«- 

•entation of the medals should not be limited to British 
subjects. And they propose, if it shon' ; be His Majesty's 
pleasure, that his effigy should form the obverse of the 
medaL 

That two medals from die sane die should be struck 
upon esdi ibundadon; one m gold, one m silver. 

If these rules are not the wisest which might 
have been formed, yet they are tolerably explicit; 
and it might have been imagined thut even a 
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councillor of the Ho\ al Society, prepared for office 
by the education of a pleader, could not have 
mystified his brethren so completely, as to have 
made them doubt on the point of time. The 
rules fixed precisely, that the discoveries or e.\{)e- 
riments rewarded, must be completed and made 
known to the Royal Society, within the year 
precedi)ig the day of the award. 

Perhaps it might have been a proper mark of 
respect to this communication, to have convened 
a special general meeting of the Society, to have 
made known to the whole body the munificent 
endowment of theur Patron: and when hb 
approbation of the lawt whidi woe to govern 
the distribution of these medali had been intt> 
mated to the Coundl, eudi a conne would have 
been in complete accordance with the widi at- 
pressed un Mr. Peel's letterj " to excite eon^peU- 
Hon ammget men ^tdenee," by making them 
generally known. 

I«et us now examine the first award of these 
medals : it is recorded in the following wends 

Noomher 16, 1626. 

One of the medals of His Majesty's donation for the 
present year was awarded to John Dalton, Esq. Pre- 
sident Di the Philosophical and Literary Society, Man- 
chester, for his development of the Atomic Theory, and 
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his otlier iniportant labours and discoverici in phyncal 

science. 

The other meclal for the pivaent year irai awarded to 

Jaooes Irory, Esq. for his paper on Astronomical Re- 
fractions, published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for the year 1823, and bis other valuable papers on 
mathematical subjects. 

The Copley medal waa awarded u> Janes South, Esq. 
for his ol>&er\-ations of double ttan, and his paper on 
the (^i^corclancc8 between the sun's observed and ccni- 
puted right ascensions, published in the Transactions. 

It u dffieult to iMlioTo that the Mnne Coiindl, 
whiehy in Januaiy, fenned the lairs finr the dia- 
tribadon of these medals, should meet together 
in November, and in direct nolation of these 
laws, award them to two philosophers, one of 
irhom had made, and fully established, his great 
discovcn,' almost twenty years before; and the 
other of whom (to stultify themselves still more 
effectually) they expressly rewarded for a paper 
made known to them three years before. 

Were the rules for the award of these medals 
read previous to their decision ? Or were the 
obedient Council only nsed to register the edict 
of thdr Pkesident? Or were they mocked, as 
they hove been in other instances, with Ae sem^ 
blanoe of a free disensrion ? 

Has it never occurred to gentlemen wlio have 

; 
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been thus ntuated, that although they have in 
truUi had no part in the decision, yet the Society 
and the puhhc mil jwdy attribute a portion of 
the merit or demerit of their award, to those to 
vhcnn that trust was oonfided t 

* 

Did no one monber of the Coundl venture, 

with the most submissive deference, to suggest 
to the President, that the public eye would 
watch with interest this first decision on the 
Royal medals, and that it might perhaps be more 
discreet to adjudge them, for the first time, in 
accordance with the laws which had been made 
for their distribution ? Or was public opinion 
then held in supreme contempt ? Was it 
scouted, as I have myself heard it scouted, in 
the councils of the Rcrfal Society? 

Or was the IVesident exempt, on this occanoii« 
iirom the responnbiUty of dictating an award in 
direct Tiolation of dw fiittb wUeh had been 
pledged to the Sodety and to the public t and, 
cKd the Council, intent on exercising a power 
so rarely committed to diem; and, perhaps, 
urged by the near approach of their hour of 
dinner, dispense with the formality of reading 
the laws on which they were about to act ? 

Whatever may have been the cause, the result 
was most cal^^tous to the Society. Its decision 
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was attiidEed on other groundi ; for, with s 
ctnmge neglect, the Council had taken no pains 

to make known, either to the Sodety, or to the 
public, the rules they had made for the adjudi- 
cation of these medals. 

The evils resulting from this decision were 
many. In the first place, it was most indecorous 
and ungrateful to treat with sucli neglect the 
rules which had been approved by our Royal 
Patron. In the next place, the medals them- 
selves became almost worthless from this original 
taint: and they ceased to exdte '* competition 
amongst men of science," becsase no man could 
foel the least security diat he should get them, 
even though his disoorories should fulfil all the 
conditions on yrhHeh they were ofieved. 

The great injury whidi aeerued to sdence 
from this proceeding, induced roe, in the sue- 
ceeding session, when I found myself <»i the 
Council of the Royal Society, to endeavour to 
remove the stigma which rested on our character. 
Whether I took the best means to remedy the 
evil is now a matter of comparatively little con- 
sequence : had I found any serious disposition 
to set it right, I should readily have aided 
in any plans for doing that which I felt myself 
bound to attempt, e«e»»though I should stand 
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alone,- as I had the misfortune of doing on 

that occasion.* 

The impression which the whole of that dis- 
cussion made on my mind will never be effaced. 
Regarding tlie original rules formed for the 
distribution of the Royal medals, when approved 
by his Majesty, as equally binding in honour 
and in justice, I \ iewed the decision of the Coun- 
cil, which assigned those medals to Mr. Dalton 
and Mr. Ivory, as void, ipso facto, on the ground 
that it was directly at variance with that part 
which confines the medals to discoveries made 
known to the Society within one year previous 
to the day of tJicir award, I therefore moved 
the following resolutions: 

" If ^ That the award of the Royal medals, 
made on the 16th of Norember, 1826, bong 
contrary to the conditions under wludi they were 
offered, is invalid. 

*'2dly. That the sum of fifty guineas each be 
presented to J. Dalton, Esq. and Jamea Ivory, 
Esq. from the funds of the Society; and tiut 

• It is but justice to Mr. South, who was a member of that 
Council, to state, that the circumstance of bis liaving bad the 
Copley medal of the nme ytar iwarded to liini, pnfcntcd 
kim from taking any put in the dieeuisioa. 
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letters be written to cacli of those gentlemen, 
expressing the hope of the Council that this, 
the only method which is open to them of ho- 
nourably fulfilling their pledges, will be received 
by those gentlemen w a maik of the high sense 
enteituned by the Council of die hnp<»tanee and 
value of their discoTeries, which reqiure not the 
aid of medals to eonvey their reputation to pos- 
terity,as amongst the greatest wluch dbtingoished 
die age in wine]! they lived." 

It may be curious to give the pubUe a sped- 
men of the reasoning employed in so select a 
body of phOoscphers as the Coundl of the Royal 
Sodety. It was contended, on the one hand, 
diat althougb the award was sombwbat trre- 
guhar, yet nothing was more eisy dwn to set 
it right. As the imginal rules for pnqg the 
medals were merely an order of the Council,-* 
it would only be necessary to alter them, and then 
the award would agree perfectly with the laws. 
On the other hand, it was contended, that the 
original rules were unknoum to the public and 
to the Society ; and that, in fact, they were oftly 
hiown to the members of the Council and a few 
of their friends ; and tlierefore the award was no 
breach of faith. 
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All comment on such reasoning is needless. 
That such propositions could not merely be 
offered, but could pass unreproved, is sufficient 
to show that the feelings of that body do not 
harmonize with those of the age ; and furnishes 
some explanation why several of the most active 
members of the Royal Society have declined 
oonnectiog their names with the Council as long 
as the present system of management is porsned. 

The little interest taken hj the bodj of the 
Society, dther in its pecnUar purstuts, or in the 
proceedings of the Coondl, and die little ooift- 
munieation xtlkh ezkts brtwean diein, is an eviL 
Thos it happens that the deeds of the Council 
are rarely known to the body of the Society, 
and, indeed, scarcely extend beyond that small 
portion who frequent the weekly meetings. These 
pages will perhaps afford the first notice to the 
great majority of the Society of a breach of faith 
by their Council, which it is impossible to sup- 
pose a body, consi:>ting of more than six hun- 
dred gentlemen, could have sanctioned. 
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Section 8. 

ike Copley Medali, 

An important distinction exists between scien- 
tific communications, wbidi seems to have escaped 
the notice of the Councils of the Royal Society. 
They may contMn discoveries of new prindples, — 
of laws of nature hitherto unohterved ; or they 
may connst of a register of obserrations of known 
phenomena, made under new nrcumstances, or in 
new and peculiar situations on the face of our 
planet. Both these species of additions to our 
knowledge are important ; but their value and 
their rarity ore very different in degree. To 
make anrl to repeat observations, even with those 
trifling alterations, \vhich it is the fashion in our 
country (in the present day) to dignify with the 
name of discoveries, requires merely inflexible 
candour in recording precisely the facts which 
nature has presented, and a power of fixing the 
attention on the instruments employed, or phe- 
nomena examined, — a talent, v.liich can be much 
improved by proper instruction, and which is 
possessed by most persons of tolerable abilities 
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and education.* To discover new principles, 
and to detect the undiscovered lam by wbich 
nature operates, is another and a higher task, 
and requires intellectual qualifications of a very 
di£ferent order : the labour of the tme is like that 
of the computer of an almanac; the inquiries 
of (he other resemble more the researches of 
the accomplished analyst* who has invented the 
fBrmuhs 1^ which tiiose computations are per- 
formed. 

Such bang the distinction between the merits 
of these inquiries, some dBfibrence ought to exist 
in the nature of any rewards that may be pro- 

* That the use evenof tlia laiga astronomical instnimeiita 

in a national obserratory, does not require any very pro- 
found .acquirements, it not an opinion which I should have 
pot fordi withoat authority. The A stt oaoBMi^Royal ought 
tobo the best judge. 

On the minutes of the Council of the Roynl Society, for 
April 6, 1826, with reference to the Assistants necessary for 
the two mural circles, we tint! a letter from Mr. Pond on the 
■objeet, fimm wliieh the foHoiriag pasrage » extracted : 

" But to carry on such investigations, I want indefatigable, 
hard-working, and above all, obedient drudges (for so I 
must call them, although they arc drudges of a superior 
order), men who will h« eontonted to put half their day 
in uaing their hands and ejes in die mrdiaaieal act of ob> 
serving, and the remamder of it in the did! ptoeeas of cal- 
culation." 
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posed for their encouragement. The Royal 
Sodety have never marked this dilferenoef and 
consequently those honorary medals whidi are 
given to ohserrationsy gun a value vrhidi is due 
to those that are given for dtsooveries; wlulst 
these latter are dnninished in their estimation 
hy sndi an association. 

I have stated tins distinction, because I think 
it a just one ; but the public would have little 
cause of complaint if this were the only ground 
of objection to the mode of appropriatinfr the 
Society's medals. The first objection to be no- 
ticed, is the indistinct manner in which the 
object for which the medals are awarded is some- 
times specified. A medal is given to A. B. 
" fer his various papers.* 

Than are caseSf finr perhaps in numher« where 
sueh a reason may he admissible ; hut it is im- 
posnble not to perceive the weakness of those 
who judge these mattns legiUy written in die 
phrase* **«nd Ibr hb various other commwnica^ 
tions," which comes in as the frequent tail-pieoe 
to these awards. With a diffidence in their own 
IMWers, which might be more admired if it were 
more frequently expressed, the Council think to 
escape througli this loop-hole, should the pro- 
priety of their judgment on the main point be 
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called in question. Thui, even ihe discovery 
ivbich made chemistiy a sdenoe« has attached 

to it in their award thb feeble appendage. 

It has been objected to the Royal Society, that 
their medals have been too much confined to a 
certain set. When the Royal medals were added 
to their patronage, the past distribution of tlie 
Copley medals, furnished grounds to some of the 
journals to predict the future possessors of the 
new ones. I shall, doubtless, be told that the 
Council of the Royal Sodety are persons of such 
high feeling, that it is impossible to suppose thmr 
dedsion could be influenced by any personal 
motiTes. As I may not have had sufficient op- 
portumtie^ during the short tame I was a member 
of that Coundl, to enable no to form a hm esti- 
mate, I shall avail mysdf of the judgment of 
one, from ^vhom no one will be inclined to 
appeal, who knew it long and intimately, and 
who expressed his opinion deliberatdy and so- 
lemnly. 

The late Dr. Wollaston attached, as a con- 
dition to be obi>erved in the distribution of the 
interest of his munificent gift of 2,000/. to the 
Royal Society, the following clause: — '•And I 
hereby empower the end Presidentf Coundl. and 
Fellows, after my decease, in furtherance of the 
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above dedared olgeets of the trait, to the 
and dmdends to aid or reward any indiTidiud or 
Indiridoals of any country, tmmg mdy ikai no 
person being a Mealier ^ the Council for the 
time being, ekall recehe or partake ^ eneh re- 
ward." 

Another improvement which might be sug- 
gested, is, that it is generally inexpedient to vote a 
medal unUl the paper which contains the diacovery 
is at least read to the Society ; perhaps even it 
might not be quite unreasonable to wish that it 
should have been printed, and consequently have 
been perused by some few of those who have to 
decide on its merits. These trifles have not always 
been attended to ; and even so lately as the last 
year, they escaped tlie notice of the President and 
his Council. The Society was, however, indebted 
to the good sense of Mr. Faraday, who declined 
the proffered medal ; and thus relieved us from 
one additional charge of precipitancy. * 

Perhaps, also, as the Council are on some 
occasions apt to be oblivious, it might be con- 

* When this Iiasty adjudication was thus put a stop to, 
one of the members of the Council inquired, whether, aa a 
Cbpley niMbl nnut by di* win W memuSJj giv«i» mmm 
other pefson n^ht not be found deserving of it. To which 
the Secretary rey>1ied, " We do not intend to give anj this 
year." All further discussion was thus silenced. 

K 
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Tenlent that tlie Preiident should read, previ- 
ous to the award of any medab or to the 
dedrion of any other important lubjeet^ the 
statute! relating to them. He might porhapa 
propitiate theur attention to them, by stating, 
how viitch it importeth to the consistencff Ikt 
Council to he acquainted tmth the lam on wMek 
tJiey are about to decide. 

If those ^vho have been conversant with the 
internal management of the Council, would com- 
municate tlieir information, something curious 
might perhaps be learned respecting a few of tliese 
medals. Concerning tho.se of which I have had 
good meaas of information, I shall merely state — 
of tiliee of them — fliat vhatern may have been 
the <^Bdal reasons fox thdr award, I had ample 
reasons to conmce me of the ftUowing bong 
the true .causes: — 

First— A medal was given to A, at a pecn- 
Kady inappropriate fama—heemuehe had mi had 
mehtfwe. 

Second. — Subsequently a medal was given to 
B, in order to destroy the impression which the 
award of the medal to A had made on the publie 

the preceding year. 

Third. — A medal was given to C, "because 
we thhUt he has been ill used." 
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I will now enter on an examination of one 
of their awards, which was peculiarly injudicious. 
I allude to that concerning the mode of rendering 
platina malleable. Respecting, as I did, the 
illustrious philosopher who invented the art, and 
who has left many other claims to the gratitude 
of mankind, I esteem it no disrespect to his 
memory to place that subject in its proper 
fight. 

An mrentioD in sdencc or in art, may justly 
be conndered as poneubg the rights of property 
in the highest degree. The lands «e inherit 
from our fafliers, were cultirated ere thejr were 
bom, and yielded produce h^re they were cul- 
tirated. The prodncts of genina are the actoal 
creations of Hht in^vidnal; and, after yidding 
profit or honour to Um* they remidn die per- 
manent endowments of the human race. If the 
institutions of our country, and the opinions of 
society, support us My in the absolute disposal 

our Adds,, of whidb we can, by the laws of 
nature he only the tranritory possessors, who 
shall justly restrict our discretion in the diiposal 
of those richer possessions, the products of intel- 
lectual exertion T 

Two courses are open to those in^viduals who 
are thus endowed with Nature's wealth. They 

kS 
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may lock up in their own bonmis ihe nyiteries 
ihey have penetrated, and hy applying their 
knowledge to the production 4^ Mmie substance 
in denuoid in commerce, thus minister to the 
wants or comforts of their species, whilst they 
reap in pecuniary profit the legitimate reward 
of their exertions. 

It is open to them, on the other hand, to dis- 
close the secret they have torn from Nature, and 
by allowing mankind to participate with thcra, to 
claim at once that splendid reputation which is 
rardy refused to the inventors of valuable dis- 
eoreries in the arts of life. 

The two courses are tardy compatible, only 
indeed when the diseoTerer, havuig pnblidied his 
process, enters into equal competition wilih other 
manufacturers. 

If an individual adopt the first of these courses, 
and retaining his secret, it perish with him, the 
world have no right to complain. During his life, 
they profited by his knowledge, and are better 
off" than if the philosopher had not existed. 

Monopolies, under the name of patents, have 
been devised to assist and reward those who have 
chosen the line of pecuniary profit. Honorary 
rewards and medals have been the feeble expres- 
»ons of the sentiments of mankind towards those 
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who have preferred the other course. But these 
have been,* and should always be, kept com- 
pletely distinct. 

Let us now consider the case of platina. A 
new process was discovered of rendering it mal- 
leable, and the mere circumstance of so large 
a quantity having been sent into the market, 
was a positive benefit, of no ordinary magnitude, 
to many iof die arts. The cKseorerer of this 
valuaUe process selected that course for wludi 
no reasoDaUe man conld blame hhn ; and irom 
some drcumstaaoe, or perhaps from accident* he 
preserved no written record of the manipoIationB. 
Had Providence appointed tot that disorder, 
which terminated too fatally, a more ra|Nd 
career, all the knowledge he had acquired from 
the long attention he had devoted to the subject, 
would have been lost to mankind. The hand 
of a friend recorded the directions of the expiring 
philosopher, whose anxiety to render useful 
even his unfinished speculations, proves that the 
previous omission was most probably accidental. 

Under such circumstances it was published 
to the world in the Transactions of the Royal 

• It is B condition with the Society of Arts, never to give 
a reward to any thitig for which a patent has been, or is to 
be, MltcB out. 
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Sodety. But vhak could induce Uiat body to 
bestow on it thdr nedal ? To talk of adding 
lustre to the name of WoUaston by tbeir nedal« 
is to talk idly. They must have done it then as 
aa example as a stimulus to urge Aiture inqui* 
ries m the career of discofwy. But did they 
wish discoveries to be so endangered ? 

The discoveries of Professor Mitscherlick, of 
Berlin, had long been considered, by a few 
members of the Society, as having strong claims 
on one of its honorary rewards ; but difficulties 
had arisen, from so few members of the Council 
having any knowledge of discoveries which bad 
long been familiar to Europe. The Council were 
just on the point of doing justice to the merits of 
the PMissian philosopher, when it was suggested 
that Its medal should be ^ven to Dr. WolksCon, 
and they immediately altered thdr intention, 
and thus enabled thentsdves to reserve their 
medal to Professor Mitscherlick for another 
year; at which period, for aught they knew, his 
discoveries might possess the additional merit of 
having been made prior to the limit allowed by 
their regulations. That medal was, in fact, 
voted at a meeting, at which no one member 
present was at all conversant with the subjects 
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rewarded. I shall, however, say no more on this 

subjeet. They erred from feeling, an error so 
very rare ^vith them, that it might be pardoned 
even for its singularity. 

I will, however^ add one word to those whose 
eensures have been unjustly dealt, to those who 
bare r^roached the philosopher for receiving 
pecuniary advantage from his inventions. 

Amongst the many and varied contrivances 
for the demands of science, or the arts of life, 
with which we were enriched by the genius of 
WoUaston, was it too much to allow him to 
retain, during his fleeting career, one out of the 
multitude, to furnish that pecuniary supply, 
without which, the man will want food for his 
body, and the philosopher be destitute of tools 
for his inventions ? Had he been, as, from the 
rank he held in science, he certainly would have 
been in other kingdoms, rich in the honours his 
country could bestow, and receiving from her a 
reward in some measure commensnrate with his 
deserts^ — ^tlien» indeed, time might have been 
reason for that reproacb ; but I am convinced 
that, in such drenmstances, the philosopher would 
have bakneed* witb no " rnggard* band, the 
claims of Im country, and would bsve given to it, 
unreservedly, the produce ct bis powerfiil mind. 
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Section 9* 

Of the Fairclald Lecture. 

Mr. Fairdiild left by will twenty-five pounds 
to the Royal Society. Tim wm increased by 
several sabscriptions, and 1002. 8 per cent South 
Sea Annuities was purchased, the interest of 
which was to be devoted annually to pay for a 
sermon to be preached at St Leonard's, Shore- 
diteh. 

Few members of the Society, perhaps, are 
aware, either of the bequest or of its annual 
payment. I shall merely observe that for five 
years, from 1800 to 1804, it was r^ularly giTim 
to Mr. Asoottgh ; and that for twenty-iis years 
past, it has been as regularly £^ven to the Rer. 
Mr. Ellis. 

The annual amount is too triffing to stoulate 
to any extraordinary exertions; yet small as it is, 
it might, if properly applied, be productive of 
much advantage to religion, and of great honour 
to the Society. For this purpose, it would be 
desirable tliat it should be delivered at some 
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clmrch or chapel, more likely to be attended by 
members of the Royal Society. Notice of it should 
be given at the place of worship appointed, at 
least a week previous to its delivery, and at the two 
preceding weekly meetings of the Royal Society. 
The name of the gentleman nominated for that 
year^ and the clmrch at which the sermon is to 
be preached, should be stated. 

With this publicity attending it, and by a 
judicious selection of the first two or three gen- 
tlemm appcnnted to deliver it, it would. Mon he 
esteemed en honour to be invited to compose tucii 
a lecture, end the Society nught always find in its 
nnmwous list of members or as(nrants» parsons wdl 
qualified to fulfil a task as beneficial for die pro- 
moti<m of true rellg^, ss it evnr must be for ihe 
interest of sdenoe. I am tempted to believe that 
such a course wpuld cell forth exertions of the 
most valuable character, as well as give ad^ 
Honal circulation to what is already done on that 
sulgect. 

The geoh^gical speculations wHch have been 
adduced, perhaps with too much haste by some, 
as acoor^g with tiie Mosaic history, and 1^ 
others, as inconnstent with its truth, would, if 
this subject had been attentively considered, have 
been allowed to remain until the fullest and 
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freest inquiry had irrevocably fixed their claim to 
the character of indisputable facts. But, I will 
not press this subject further oq my reader's atten- 
tion, lest he should thbk I am myself ddivering 
tiie lectara. AU that I could have ssid on tiiu 
point has been so much more ably stated by one 
whose enfightened view of geoloi^cal sdenee has 
talcen away some difficulties from its cnltivatoTs, 
and, I hog^ removed a stumUmg-UocIc from 
many zespectable individuals, tiiat I should only 
weaken by adding to the argument.^ 



Section 10. 
Of ike Croomm Le^Mtg, 

The payraentj- for this Lecture, like that of 
the preceding, is small. It was instituted by 
Dr. Croone, for an annual essay on the subject 
of Muscular Motion. It is a little to be re- 
gretted, that it should have been so restricted ; 
and perhaps its founder, had he foreseen the 

• I allude to the critique of Dr. Ure's Geology in the 
Britiab ReTiew, for July, 18!(9 ; an Essay, equally worthy 
•fa pUkMephicr and • CbiiitiHi. 

f Three pounds. 
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routine into which it has dwindled, might have 
endeavoured to preserve it^ by afTouIing it a 
wider range. 

By giving it to b variety of indmdoab, com- 
petition njght have been created, and many 
yofng anatonusts hnft been induced to direct 
tbeir attention to the fiivoniite inqiury of the 
founder of the Lecture; but from causes which 
need not here be traced* this has not been the 
Ctutom — one individual has monopolized it year 
after year, and it seems, like theFairchild Lecture 
rather to have been regarded as a pension. There 
have, however, been some intervals ; and we are 
still under obligations to those who have sup- 
ported t/ie system, for not appointing Sir Eve- 
rard Home to read the Croonian Lecture twenty 
years in succession. Had it been otherwise, we 
might have heard of vested rights. 



Sbction 11. 

Of the Causes qf t/ie present State of the Royai 
Society. 

The best firiends of the Royal Society have 
long admitted, whilst they regretted, its decUning 
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fame; and even those who support whatem 
existSt begin a little to doubt whether it might 
not possibly be amended* 

The great and leading eanse ol the present 
state to wluch the Royal Society is reduced, may 
be traced to years of misrule to which it has 
been submitted. In order to understand this, it 
will be necessary to explain the nature of that 
misrule, and the means employed in perpe- 
tuating it. 

It is known, that by the statutes, the body 
of the Society have the power of electing, an- 
nually, their President, Officers, and Council ; and 
it is also well known, that this is a merely nominal 
power, and that printed lists are prepared and 
put into the hands of the niemben on Aeur 
entering die room, and thus passed into the 
baUoting box. If these lists were^'as in other 
scientific societies, openly discossed in the doun- 
cil, and then offered by them as recommendations 
to the Society, little inconvenience would arise; 
but the fact is, that they are private nomi- 
nations by the President, usually without notice, 
to the Council, and all the supporters of the sys- 
tem which 1 am criticizing, endeavour to uphold 
the right of this nomination in the President, and 
prevent or discourage any alteration. 
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The Society has, for years, bom managed by 
a party, or coterie, or bj whatever other name 
may be most fit to derignate a combination of 
persontj umted 1^ no expressed compact or 
written r^ulatiomt, but who act together from 
a communitf of principles. That each indivi- 
dual has invariably supported all the measures 
of the pariff, u by no means tlie case; and 
wlulst instances of of^wsition amongst ihem 
hare been very rare« a rilent resignation to cir- 
cumstances has been the most usual mode of 
meeting measures tbey disapproved. The great 
object of this, as of all other parties, has been to 
maintain itself in power, and to divide, as &r as 
it could, all the good things amongst its mem- 
bers. It has usually consisted of persons of very 
moderate talent, who have had the prudenee, 
whenever th^ could, to associate with them- 
selves other members of greater abilUy, provided 
these latter would not oppose the system, and 
would thus lend to it the sanction of their name. 
The party have always praised each other most 
highly — have invariably opposed all improve- 
ments in the Society, all change in the mode 
of management ; and have maintained, that all 
those who wished for any alteration were fac- 
tious ; and, when they discovered any symptoms 
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of indqwndeiice and inquiry breaking out in 
any member of die Comidl, Aey Imto displaced 
him as aoon as th^ deemtly could. 
. Of the ai:guments employed by those who 
support the ^tem tmmagemaU by which 
die Royal Sodely is govened, I shall give a 
Ibw samples : refutation is rendered quite unne- 
cessary— juxtappodtion is alone requisite. If any 
member, seeing aa improper appantment in 
contemplation, or any abuse in tbe management 
of the affairs of tbe Society continued, raise a 
voice against it, the ready anwer is, Why should 
you interfere ? it may not be quite the thing 
you approve ; but it is no affair of yours. — If, 
on tbe other hand, it do relate to himself, the 
reply is equally ready. It is immediately 
urged : The question is of a personal nataiu ; 
you are the last person who ought to bring it 
forward ; yeu are yonrsis^ intoested. If any 
member of the Society, fooling annoyed ist the 
neg^ee^ ot hurt by the injuries or insults <rf the 
Council, show signs of remonstrance, it is imme- 
diately suggested to him that he is irritated, and 
ought to wut until his feelings subside, and he 
can judge more coolly on the subject; whilst 
with becoming candour they admit the ill-treat- 
ment, but urge forbearance. If, after an interval. 
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when reflection has had ample time to operate, 
the offence seems great as at first, or the insult 
appears unmitigated by any circumstances on 
which memory can dwell, — if it is then brought 
forward, the immediate answer is. The affair is 
out of date — the thing is gone by — it is too late 
to call in question a transaction so long past 
Thus, if a man is inta«sted peftonallf, he is 
unfit to qnesliaa an abnse ; if he ii not, is itpro- 
hable that he iriO question it? and i^ notmth- 
stanffing tbis» he do so, then heis to beaoooimted 
a meddler. If he is insulted, and eomphun, he is 
told to wmt until he is cool; and when that 
period anives, he is then told he is too late. If 
his remonstrance relates to the alteration of laws 
which are never referred to, or only known by their 
rqwated breach, he is told that any alteration is 
useless ; it is perfectly well known that they are 
never adhered to. If it relate to the impolicy of 
any regulations attaching to an office, he is imme- 
diately answered, that that is a personal question, 
in which it is impossible to interfere — the officer, 
it seems, is considered to have not merely a 
vested right to the continuance of every abuse, 
hut an interest in transnutting it unimpaired to 
his successors. 
In the same ^irit I have heard errors of 
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calculation or observation defended. If small 
OTon occur, H is said tint l&ey «re too trifling 
to bo of any importanoe. If laigcr erms are 
pointed out^ it is immediatdy eontended that thej 
eao deeelTe nobody, because of thdr xnagiutnde. 
Perhapi it migfat be of some use* if tlie CooncQ 
woidd oblige die world witb their «ea£r of error* 
widi iUnstrations from some of the most receiU 
and approved works, and would favour the unin- 
formed with the orthodox creed upon all grades, 
from that >vhich baffles the human faculties to 
detect, up to that which becomes innocuous from 
its size. 

The offices connected with the Royal Society 
are few in number, and their emolument small in 
amount; but the proper disposition of them is, 
nevertheless, of great importance to the Society, 
and was so to the sdenee of England. 

In die first plae^ the Prendenl, having in 
efibct die afasolnte lumibation ti the wliole Conn- 
dl, could each year introduce a lew gendemen, 
whose only qnaKficadon to nt on it would be iSm 
high opinion they must necessarily entertain of 
the penetration of him who could discover their 
sdentific merits. He might also place in the 
list a few nobles or officials, just to gild it. 
Neither of these classes would put any trouble- 
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some questions, and one di them nugbt be em* 
ployed, from its station in sodety, to check anj 
that might be proposed by others. 

Ti^th these ingredients, added to the regular 
train of the party, and a star or two of sdence to 
shed lustre over the whole, a very numageable 
Coundl might be formed; and such has been Its 
frequent compontion. 

The duties of the Secretaries, when well exe- 
cuted, are laborious, although not in this respect 
equal to those of the same officers who, in lereral 
sodeties, give their gratuitous aid; and thdr 
labours are much lightened by the Asratant 
Secretary and his derk. The foUowmg are their 
salaries 

The Senior Secretary 105^ 

The Junior Secretary, 105/. ||^^ 

5L for mddiig Indnt to PU. Tkwt. . | 
The Foreign StcNtwy fOh 

Now it is not customary to change these 
annually ; and as these offices are amongst the 
"loaves and fishes," they are generally given by 
the President to some staunch supporters of the 
system. They have frequently been bestowed, 
with very little consideration for the interest, or 
even for the dignity of the Society. To notice 
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only <me instance: the lute Sir Joseph Banks 
qi|K»nted a gentleman wlio remained for Tears' 
m tbat aitnation, altiiongh be was etmftssedly 
ignorant of wetj sulgeet conneeted iritli the 
pnrsoits of the Society. I wiU, however, do 
justice to his mem«ry, by saying that his re- 
spectability was preserved under such circum- 
stances, by the most candid admission of the 
fact, accompanied by a store of other know- 
ledge unfortunately quite foreign to the pursuits 
of the Society ; and I will add, that I regretted 
to see him insulted by one President in a situa- 
tion improperly given to him by a former. 

Next in order come the Viee>Prendents, who 
are appointed by the Fresident; and in this re- 
spect the present practice is not inconTeiuenL 

The case, however, is widely different with the 
office of Treasurer. The Prerident ought not to 
usurp the power of Ins appointment whidi ought, 
after serious discussion by the Coundl, to he 
made by the Society at large. 

Besides the three Secretaries, there is an 
Assistant Secretary, and recently another has 
been added, who may perhaps be called a Sub- 
assistant Secretary. All these places furnish 
patronage to the President. 

Let us now look at the occasional patronage 
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of the Preadentf arising from oflfices not belong- 
ing to the Soctelj. He is, ex ^fiao, a Trustee 
of the British Museum ; and it may seem harsh 
to maintain that he is not a fit person to hold 
tueh a situation. It is no theoretical view, hut 
it is the experience of the past which justifies 
the assertion and I fear that unless he has 
the sole responsibility for some specific appoint- 
ments, and unless his judgment is sharpened by 
the fear of public discussion, a President of the 
Royal Society, in the Board-room of the British 
Mttseom, is quite as likelj as another person to 
saerifiee hu puhUc duty to the influenoe of povrer, 
or to private finendship. With respect to the me- 
rits of tliat Institution, I have no indination at 
present to inquire : bnt when it is oonndered that 
there b at this moment attached to it no one 
whose observations or whose writhi^ faav6|Jaeed 
him even in the second rank amongst the natu- 
ralists* of Europe^ the President of the Royal 
Society has given some grounds for the remark 
made by several members of the Society, that 
he is a little too much surrounded by the offi- 

* It win be TCiMiBlnMd ibit the nuae of Mr. Bobevt 

Brown has been but recently attached to the British Maaenni^ 
and tlint it is to he attributed to his possessing a life inteiMt 
ill itic valuable collection of the late Sir Joseph Banks. 

1*2 
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cen of « My who may reuonaUy be rappoied 
to entertain towards him feelings either of grati- 

tude or expectation. 

The late Board of Longitude was another source 
of patronage, which, dthongh now abolished, 
it may be useful to bint at 

There were three members to be appointed by 
the Royal Society : these were honorary, and, 
as no salary was attached, it might have been 
expected that this iimited number of appoint- 
ments would have been given in all cases to 
persons qualified for them. But no : it was 
convenient to pay compliments ; and Lord Col- 
chester, whose talents and knowledge insured 
him respect as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, or as a British nobleman, was placed for 
years in the situation as one of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Longitude, for which every com- 
petent judge Icnew him to be wholly unfit. 
What was the return which he made for this 
indulgence ? Little informed respecting the feel- 
ings of the Society, and probably misinformed 
by the party whose influence had placed him 
there, he saved them in the day of their peril. 

When the state of the Society had reaehed 
sncb a point that many of the more sdentific 
members felt that some amendment was abso- 
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lutely necessary to its respectability, a com- 
mittee* was formed to suggest to the Council 
such improvements as they might consider it 
expedient to discuss. The Council received their 
report at the dose of the session ; and in record- 
ing it on tbe jottmals, they made an appeal to 
the Coundl for the ensuing year to bestow oa 
it " Mr earSea and mott terkms aUatthiu'* 

Now when the.par^, to whose goyemment 
some of these ImproYements would have been a 
death-warrant, found tiutt the snlgect was ISkdy 
to be taken up in the Council, they wen in dis- 
may : hut the learned and grateful peer came to 
their assistance, and aided Mr. Davies Gilbert in 
getting rid of these improvements completely. 

It has been the fashion to maintain that all 
classes of the Royal Society should be repre- 
sented in the Council, and consequently that a 
peer or two should find a place amongst thera- 
Those who are most adverse to this doctrine 
wodd perhaps be the most anxious to render 
ilus tribute to any one really employing his 
time^ his talents, or bis rank in advandng the 
cause of sdence. But when a nobleman, un- 
versed in our pursuits* will condescend to use 

* Amongst the lumet of the penoni composing tliis 
Coonniltee, which was pnipoaed bj Mr. Sontli, wen dune 
of Dr. WollastMi and Mr. Henchd. 
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the inflttence of hU station in aiding a Prendent 
to stifle, mtkoHf ^setunmt, propoations recoin- 
mended for consideration by some of the most 
highlj gifted members of the Sodety, — those 
who doubt the propriety of the principle may 
reasonably be pardoned for the disgust they 
must necessarily entertain for tiie practical abuse 
to wluch it leads. 

Of the other three Commissioners^ who re- 
ceived each a hundred a-year, although the 
nomination was, in point of form, in the Admi- 
ralty, yet it was well known that the Prend«it 
of the Royal Society did, in fact, always name 
them. Of these I will only mention one fact. 
The late Sir Joseph Banks assigned to me as a 
reason why I need not expect to be appointed, 
(as he had held out to me at a former period 
when I had spoken to him on the subject) that 
I had taken a prominent part in the formation 
of the Asironowical Society. I am proud of the 
part 1 did take in establishing that Society, 
although an undue share of its honour was as- 
signed to me by the President. 

It may, perhaps, be inquired, why I publish 
this fact at this distance of time ? I answer, 
that I stated it publicly at the Council of the 
Astronomical Society; — that I always talked of it 
publicly and openly at the ti\ne ; — that I pur- 
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posely communicated it lo eacli succeeding Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society ; and that, although 
some may have forgotten the communications I 
made at the time, there are others who re- 
member them well. 

The Secretary of the late Board- of Longitude 
received SOOL, and 200/. more* as Superinten- 
dent of the Nautical Almanac 

Another ritnation, in the patnmage of which 
the Prasident is known to' have considerable in- 
fluence, ii that of Astronomer Royal ; and it is 
to he observed, that he is kept in the Coimdl 
as much as pos8ible» notwithstanding the nature 
of his duties. 

Of the three app<nntments of 1002. a-year 
each, which have been instituted nnce the aho- 
li^n of the Board of Longitude, the President 
is supposed to have the control, dius making him 
quite sure of the obe^oice of his ConnciL 

Bendes these sourees of patronage, there are 
other inddental occanons on wlueh Government 
apply to the Boyal Sodety to recommend proper 
persons to make particular experiments or ob- 
servations; and, although I am far from sup- 
poring that these are in many instances given 
to persons the second or third best qualified 
for them, yet they deserve to be mentioned. 
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Section 12. 

^ Pian for reforming the Society. 

The indbcriminate admiflttm of erezy can- 
didate became at last so notorious, even bqrond 
Hm pale of the Sodefy, that some of the mem- 
bers began to perceive the meoDTeniences to 
which it led. This feeling, together with a 
conviction that other improvements were neces- 
sary to re-establish the Society in public opinion, 
induced several of the most active members to 
wish for some reform in its laws and proceed- 
ings ; and a Committee ^^ as appointed to con- 
sider the subject. It was perfectly understood, 
that the object of this Committee was to in- 
quire, — First, as to the means and propriety of 
limiting the numbors of this Society; and dieni 
as to othw changes whieh they might think 
henefidaL The names of the gendemmi com- 
pering this Committee were : — 

Dr. WollastoOi Mr. Hcrschcl, 

Dr. Young, Mr. Babbage, 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, Ciptafa Btraibr^ 

Mr. Sonth, Captain Kaicr. 
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The importance of the various improvements 
suggested was different in the eyes of different 
members. The idea of rendering the Society 
80 select as to make it an object of ambition to 
men of science to be elected into it, was by no 
means new, as the following extract from the 
Minutes of the Council will prove : — 

"MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 

Aagiitt£7,1674. 

PresetUt 

Sir W. Petty, Vice-President, 

Sir John Lowther, 

Sir John Cutler, 

Sir Christoplier Wren, 

Mr. Oldenburgh, 

Sir Paul Neile. 

''It WM oouddered hf tins Conndl, that to 
"make tiie Society prosper, good eiperimenti 
" mutt be in the first place pronded to make the 
** weeldj meetings connderaUe^ and tKat ez- 
** pontes for making these experiments must be 
*< seemed by legal subscriptions for paying the 
** oontribntors ; wbidi don^ ih» Council might 
" then with confidence proceed to the ^iUm 
"tfusdat Fetlowt*" 
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Tlie reformers of modern times were less 
energetie in tiw measures tbey recommended. 
Dr. Wollaston and Mune odien tboaght the 
limitation of the numbers of the Sodety to 
be the most* essential point* and 400 was sug^ 
gested as a proper nnmber to be recommended, 
in case a limitation should be ultimately re- 
solved upon. I confess, such a Vmat did not 
appear to me to bring great advantages, espe- 
cially when I reflected how long a time must 
have elapsed before the 714 members of the 
Society could be reduced by death to that num- 
ber. And I also thought that as long as those 
uho alone sustained the reputation of the Society 
by their writings and discoveries should be ad- 
mitted into it on precisely the same terms, and 
on the payment of ' the same sum of money as 
other gentlemen who contributed only vnA thdr 
purse, it could never be an object of am1riti<m 
to any man of science to he enrolled on its list. 

With this view, and also to asnst those who 
wbhed for a limitation, I suggested a plan ex- 
tremely simple in its nature, and which would 
become effective immediately. I proposed that^ 
in the printed list of the Royal Society, a star 
should be placed against the name of each Fellow 
who had coitlributed two or more papers which 
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had been printed in the Transactions or that 
such a list should be printed separately at the 
end. 

At that period tliere were 109 liting members 
wbo had conttibated papers to the TVansactioas, 
and they were thus arranged : 

37 Contributors of , . 1 paper 



21 8 papers 

14 S ditto 

5 4 ditto 

9 • & ditto 

S....* 8 ditto 

IS from 7 to IS ditto 



14 . . . of mofethui ISpiqpets. 

109 Contribiiting Fellows of th« Bpjil Soatty. 
S99 Popen oootributed by them. 

Now the immediate effect of printing such 
a list would be the division of the Society into 
two classes. Supposing two or more papers 
necessary for placing a FeQow in the first dass, 
that dass would only consist of seventy-two mem- 
hersi, whidi is neady the same as the number of 
those cS the Institute of France. If only those 
who had contributed three or man were ad- 
mitted, then this dass would be reduced to fifty- 
one. In dther of these cases it would obviously 
become s matter of ambition to lielong to the 
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first class ; and a more minute investigatimi into 
the value <tf Mch paper would naturaUj take 
place before it was admitted into the Transao- 
tions. Or it might be estaUislMd that such 
papers only should be allowed to count* m ^ 
Committee, who reported them as fit to be 
printed, should also certify. The great objection 
made to such an arroiSgMiient was, that it would 
be displeasing to the rest of the Society, and 
that they had a rested right (hamg entered the 
Society when no distinction was made in the 
lists) to have them always continued without one. 

Without replying to this sharlow of an argu- 
ment of vested rights, I will only remark that he 
who maintains this view pays a very ill compliment 
to the remaining COO members of the Royal So- 
ciety ; since he does, in truth, maintain that those 
gentlemen who, from their position, accidentally 
derive reputation which docs not belong to them, 
are unwilling, when the circumstance is pointed 
out, to allow the world to assign it to those who 
have fairly won it; or else that they are inca- 
pable of producing any thing worthy of being 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Lightly as the conduct of the Society, as a body, 
has compelled me to think of it,-I do not think 
10 ill of the personal character of its members as 
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to bdieve that if the qoestion were fiurly stated 
to them, many woold otgect to it. 
' Amongst die altentions which I conridered 
most necessary to the renovation of the Society, 

was the recommendation, by the expiring Cduncil, 
of those whom they thought most eligible for 
that of the ensuing year. 

The system which had got into practice v,as 
radically bad : it is impossible to have an inde- 
pendent Council if it is named by ojie person. 
Our statutes were framed with especial regard 
to securing the fitness of the members elected to 
serve in the Council ; and the Prendent is di- 
TCcted, by those statntes, at the two ordinary 
meetuigs prevlons to the aniurersary, to give 
notiqs of the electionSf and '* to dedare how much 
" it importeth the good of the Sodety that soch 
" persons may be diosen into the Conndl as 
" are most likely to attend the meetings and 
" business of the Council, and out of whom may 
" be made the best choice of a President and 
" other officers." This is regularly done ; and, 
in mockery of the wisdom of our ancestors, the 
President has perhaps in his pocket the list of 
the future Council he has already fixed upon. 

In some other Societies, great advantage is 
found to aiisc from the discussion of the proper 
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persons to be recommended to the Society for 
the Council of tlie next year. A list is prepared, 
by the Secretary, of the old Council, and against 
each name is placed the number of times he has 
attended the meetings of the Council. Those 
whose attendance has been least frequent are 
presumed to be otherwise engaged, unless absence 
from London, or engagement in some purniit 
connected irith tlie Society, are known to bare 
interfered. Those members who have been on 
the Cooncil the number of years whii^i is nsuaUy 
aUowed, added to those who go out by thdr own 
wish, and by non-attendance* generaUy, mora 
in number than can be spared ; and the question 
is never, who shall retire ? — ^but, who, out of the 
rest of the Society, is most likely to work, if 
placed on the Council ? 

If any difference of opinion should exist in a 
society, it is always of great importance to its 
prosperity to have both opinions represented in 
the Council. In this a^e of discussion it is im- 
possible to stifle opinions ; and if they are not 
represented in the Coundl, there is some ehanee 
of tfadr bong broun^t before' the general body, 
or, at htt^ even before the puUie. It is cer- 
Umif an advantage that qoesUcms should be 
put, and even that debates should take place on 
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the days appropriated to the anmrenariet of 
societies. This is the hest eheck to the con* 
mencemeiit of irregularities; and a sospidon 
masf reasonably be entertuned of those who 
endeavour to suppress inquiry. 

On the other hand, debates respecting the 
afihirs of the Sodety should never be entered on 
at the or^naiy meetingSp as they interrupt its 
business, and only a partial attendance can he 
expected. That die conduct, of those who have 
latterly managed the Royal Soaety has not led 
to such discusnons, is to he attributed more to 
the forbearance of those who disapprove of the 
line of conduct they have pursued, than to the 
discretion of the party in not giving them cause. 

The public is the last tribunal ; one to which 
nothing but strong neeeist^ should induce an 
appeal. There are, however, advantages in it 
\vhich may, in some cases, render it better than a 
public discussion at the anniversary. When the 
cause of complaint is a system rather than any 
one great grievance, it may be necessary to enter 
more into detail than a speech will pernait ; also 
the printed statement and arguments will pro- 
bably come under the consideration of a larger 
number of the members. Another and a con- 
siderable bcneiit is, that there is much less 
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danger of nny expression of temper hitermptiiig 
or injuring the arguments employed. 

There were other points suggested, bufc I shall 
subjoin the Report of the Committee:— 

I 

Report of the Committee ttppohted to consider the best 
meaiu of limiting the Memben aMHed vdo At 
Bojfol So^ff, at (wUr ut to tmtt tudk Suggtt- 
tiott om VuU subject at may «eem fo tkem eotdueivt 

to the welfare of the Society. 

Your Committee having maturely considered the 
resolution of the Council under which they have been 
appointed; and having satisfied theniselTes that Ae 
progveative increase of the Sodetjr has been in a much 

higher ratio than the progressive increase of population, 
or the general growth of knowledge, or the extension of 
those sciences which it has been the great object of the 
Society to promote, they luve agreed to Ae bUoving 
Report : — 

Your Comni'ttcc assume as indi«pu(nb:r propositions, 
that the utility of the Society is in direct proportion to 
its respectability. That its respectability can only be 
seemed bj its comprinqg men of Ugh phDostqphieal 
enuDsaoe; and that the obrious means of associating 
persons of this eminence will be (he public conviction, 
that to belong to the Society is an honour. Your Com- 
miltee* tbeicfiire^ thmk themislTes ffaDy borne out in the . 
eoodBNon, that it woold be expedient to Imut die 
Society to such a number as should be a fair represen- 
tation of the talent of the country ; the consequence of 
which will be, that every vacancy would become an 
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object of compeiition among persons of acknowledged 
merit 

From the returns which ha\'c been laid on y<nir teble* 
of the Fellows who have contributed papers, and from 
the best estiinate they can make of the persons without 
doora who m engig^ in the active pumot of nence, 
jour ConiButtee fed justified that 
those limits should be fixed at four hundred, exclusive 
of foreign members, and of such rojal personages as it 
may be thought proper to admit. 

As many years nrait dapae before ihe present number 
of seven hundred and fourteen can be reduced to those 
limits by the course of nature, and as it would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Society and of science, 
that no firesb accessions should t&ke place during that 
long period, jonr Comnuttee would fiudier veconnnend, 
that till that event takes place, four new member a 
should be annually admitted. 

\\'ith respect to the manner of adnuaaionf yoor Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that iheie are aevml uwonw 
oieneea in the pieaent mode of proeeedug to a aii^e 

ballot upon each certificate, according to Ha aeniority. 
If the above limitation should be adopted, it may be 
presumed, that for every vacancy there will be many 
candidalea; from amongst them, it moat be the general 
wish to select the most disdogoished indiridttab} but to 
accomplish this, if the present system were to be con- 
tinued, it would be necessary to reject all those candi- 
datea whose oeitificatea were of earlier date than theirs ; 
a pnioem not odj extremely irritating, but probably 
ineffectual from the want of unamnuty. Your Com- 
anttee, therefore, moat earnestly recommend, that one 

M 
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general election should take place every year towards 
dwcodcf At muon, and that this should be conducted 
oa the same {mnciples as the present annual dectioa of 
the Council and oflSeen; nz. by having lists printed of 

all the candidates (whose certificates had been suspended 
ibr the usual time,) in which lists each 'Fellow would 
maik die nqoiiite number of (MMUis. 

As the charter, however, nqidna. the ooncurrence of 
two-thirds of the Fellows present, your Committee 
suggest, that after the choice has been determined by tlie 
plurality of votes by ballot in the above manner, the 
sooeessfid candidatM thoold be agsin nibaitled lo « 
general vote^ in aowwdsncie vidi Ae enactments of die 

said charter. 

In concluding this part of the subject, your Committee 
htg leaM to noMilc, dint hf the mediod now proposed, 
dm umffioiis act of UaddieUing would eeea^ and widi 

it all feelings of resentment and mortification; as the 
result of such an open competition could only be con- 
strued by the public into a ikir preference of tlie 
superior ddns of die suooeasfiil finr, and not into n 
direct and disg^noefnl ngedwn of the otfaeta. 

Your Committee are fully aware, that such a reduction 
in the usual admissions would materially affect the 
pecoidsiyzeaouvetof dw Sode^; but they are otdio 
same time oonvineed, dknt hf a figofous oeononqr Its 
present income might be rendered adequate to all its 
real wants, and the atrgregate expenditure might be 
considerably diminished by ouuiy small but wholesome 
letienclmients* 

It appears, from the accounts of last year, that al- 
though 1200& was veoeived for composttion*, in addition 
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to the standing inoon^ Koi usual contributions, 
and although no money was invested, yet there was a 
balance only of a few pounds at the end of the year. 
It iurther appeus, that 800L was paid ibr die paper. 
S70/. for engravings, and nearly 340/. for prindng; and 
from those alarming facts, your Committee submit to 
your consideration, whether ihe expenditure might not 
be beneficially controlled by a standing ComiDittee of 
Rnsnee. 

In obedience to die latter part of yow nsolution, 
your Committee now proceed to offer some further 
sviggesdons for your consideration. They conceive that 
it voidd allbid n benefidal tAnolns to in^Tidtial «Ber> 
don, if die Fdlows vho hare received the medals of 
the Society, and those who liavc repeatedly enriched its 
Transactions, were distinguished by being collected into a 
separate and honourable list. It would also be found, 
perliaps, not less a l^itave ineendfe than an set of retro- 
spective justice, if the names of all tliose illustrious 
Fellows who have formerly obtained the medals, as well 
as of all those individuals who have been large benefactors 
to dw Sodetjr, were leeovded st die end of die list. It 
would be a satisbctoty addition iikewise to die annual 
list, if all those Fellows who have died, or had been 
admitted within the preceding year, were regularly 
noticed. And your Commitiee lliink, that these lists 
dMMdd always fiwm part of die Tiransaetionsr snd be 
stitched up widi the last part of the volume. 

It re(|uires no argument to demonstrate that the well- 
being of the Society mainly depends on the activi^ and 
integrity of its Council ; and as dieir sdeodon vnnqnes* 
dcnably of pamnount importance, your Committee 
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hope that our excellent Pmldent trill not connder it taj 
impeaebment of his irninrtiaB^, or any doubt of hii 
seal, if they venture to suggest, that the usual recom- 
mendation to the Society of proper members for the 
future Council should henceforth be considered as a fit 
subject for the dilig^ and annoas ddibenlion of die 
cqiiring CoondL 

There is another point of great moment to the cha- 
racter of the Society, and to the dignified sUtion it 
occupies among the learned associations of Europe ; for 
Hs charaeter abroad can only be appreciated by the 
nature and value of its Transactions. Your Committee 
allude to the important task of deciding on what papers 
should be published ; and they are of opinion that it 
wottUl be • nateriat {n^Bovenient on the preaent mode, 
if each paper were referred to a separate Committee, 
who fhould have nifficient time t;ivcn them to examine 
it carefiilly, who should be empowered to communicate 
on any doubtful parts with the author ; and who should 
report, not only their opinion, biit the gronnda on which 
that opinion ia Ibnned, for die ultimata dedaion e( the. 
Council. 

If it should be thought fit to adopt the suggestiona 
which your Comautlee have now had die honour of 
proporing, th^ beg leaie to more, that' another Com- 
mittee be appointed, with directions to frame or to alter 
the necessary statutes, so that they may be in strict 
accordance with the charters. 

Inconeludmg die Report, your Comndttee do not wish 
to disguise the magnitude ef aooe of the measures they 
have thought it their duty to propose; on the contrary, 
they would not only urge the fullest discussion of their 
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expediency; but further, that if you should even be 
unanimouBly duposed to confirm them, your Committee 
would noonmiend, that the wrenl ctatntes, when they 
have been drawn up or modified, should be only enteied 
on your minutes, and not finally enacted. All innova- 
tions in the constitution, or even the habita of the Royal 
Sodety, ehould be wradnued with (he most jealoin 
circumipection. It is enough for the present CouncO to 
have traced the plan ; let the Council of the ensuing 
sessions share the credit of carrying that plan into eflect. 

This Report was presented to the Council very 
late in the session of 1827« and on the 25th of 
Jane there occurs the following entry on the 
council-book : — 

" The Rqport of the Committee for considering 
" the best means of limiting the number of mem- 
** hers, and such other suggestions as they may 
** think conducive to the good of the Society, was 
*' received and read, and ordered to be entered 
*' on the minutes; and the Council, regarding the 
" importance of the subject, and its bearings on 
"tiie essential interests of the Society, in con* 
"fonnity with the concluding paragraph, and 
"conridering also the advanced stage of die 
" sesaiMi, Teeommen^it to the most serions and 
"early eonsideratkm of the Council for the 
** ensmng year." 
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Those who advocated these alterations, were in 
no hurry for their hasty adoption ; they were 
aware of their magnitude, and anxious for the 
fullest investigation before one of them should 
be tried. 

Unfortunately, the concluding recommendation 
of the Committee did not coincide with the views 
of Mr. Gilbert, whom the party had detennined 
to make their new Prerident. That gentleman 
made each arrangements for the ConncU of Ae 
snceeeding year, that when the qaestion respect 
ing ihe conrideration of the Report of Aat Com^ 
mittee was hronght forward, it was thrown aside 
in the manner I have stated Op>g® 149.) Thus a 
report, sanctioned hj the names of such a com- 
mittee, and recommended by one Council to 
" the most serious and earlj/ consideration of the 
Council for the ensuing year," was by that very 
Council rejected, uithout even the ceremony of 
discussing its merits. Was every individual re- 
commendation it contained, not merely unfit to 
be adopted, but so totally deficient in plausibility 
as to be utterly unworthy of discusdon t Or dU 
ihe President and his officers fed* tlidr 
power rested on an insecure foundation, and that 
they did not possess the eonfidence of die work- 
ing memhtts of the Sodety f 
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OF OBSERVATIONS. 

TuBEB are aereral leflections oonneeted with 
the art of making obBerratioiis and experiments^ 
wludi may be coavenlently arranged in tbis 
chapter. 

Sicnoii 1. 

(y* Mmule Precision. 

No person will deny that the lughest degree 
of attainable accuracy is an object to be desired, 
and it ia generally found that the last advances 
towards precision require a greater devotion of 
time, labour, and expense, than those which 
precede them. The first steps in the path of 
discovery, and the first approximate measures, 
are tliose which add most to the existing know- 
ledge of mankind. 

The extreme accuracy required in some of our 
modern inquiries has, in some respects, had an 
unfortunate influence, by favouruig the opinion. 
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that no experiments are raluable, nnleis die 
roeasares are most minute, and the accordance 
amongst tliem most perfect It may, perhaps be 
of some use to show, that even with large instru- 
ments, and most practised ohserrers, fhb is but 
rarely the case. The foUowing extract b taken 
from a representation made by the present Astro- 
nomer>Royal, to the Conndl of the Royal Society, 
on the advantages to be derived from the employe 
mcnt of two mural circles: — 

That by observing, with two instruments, 
the same objects at the same time, and in the 
same manner, we should be able to estimate how 
mudi of tliat occasional diseordanee /irom ike 
mean, which attends even the most ^arrful 
obserutiionSf ought to be attributed to irregu- 
larity of rerraction, and how much to tie Mgwr- 
Jections of instruments." 

In confirtnation of this may be adduced the 
opinion of the late M. Delambre, which is the 
more important, from the statement it contains 
relative to the necessity of publishing all the 
observations which have been made. 

** Mais quelque soit le parti que Ton pr^fcre, 
il me semble qu'on doit tout publier. Ces irr^'- 
gularit^s ra^mes sont des faits qu'il importe de 
connoitre. Les soins les plus attenti/s n'en sau- 
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roient preserver les ohsen ateurs Ics plus exereis, 
et celui qui iie produiroU que dcs angles toujoara 
parfaitment d'accord auroit singuU^remcnt 
bien went par les circonstances ou ne seroit pas 
bien sincere."— de Systhme Aletrique, Dis- 
cours Prelimbaire, p. 158. 

Tlus denre for oitnme aoeufacy has eaUad 
away tbe attention of ezperimenten from pmnti 
of far greater importane^ and it leems to hare 
been too much overlooked in the preient day, 
that genius narks its tract, not by the obser- 
vation of quantities inappreciable to any but the 
acutest senses, but by placing Nature in sudi 
dreunutanoes, that she is fmeed to record her 
minutest variatious on so magmfied a seilc^ that 
an obserrer, possesnng ordinary ftculties, diaU 
find tiiem kgibly written. He who can see por- 
tions of matter beyond the ken of the rest of 
his ^ledes, confers an obligation on them, by 
leconSBng what he sees; but their knowledge 
depends both on his testimony and on his judg^ 
mMit. He who contrives a method of rmderiug 
such atoms visible to ordinary observers, commu- 
nicates to mankind an instrument of discovny, 
and stamps his own observations vrith a duuraeter, 
alike independent testimony or of judgment. 
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SficnoN 2. 
Oh the Art ^ Obtening, 

The remarks in tliis section are not proposed 
for the assistance of those who arc already ob- 
servers, but are intended to show to persons not 
familiar with the subject, that in observations 
demanding no unriTaOftd oeeuracy, the principles 
of oofmnon sense may be safely trusted, and that 
any genUeman of liberal education may, by per- 
•eraranoe and attention, asoertdn the Knuta 
iridun wUdi he may trust both Hs instrument 
andhimsdC 

If the instrument is a ^vided one, the first 
thing is to learn to read the verniers. If the 
divisions are so fine that the coincidence is fre- 
quently doubtful, the best plan will be for the 
lenmer to get some acquaintance who is skilled 
in the use of instruments, and having set the 
instrument at hazard, to write down the readings 
of the verniers, and then request his friend to 
do the same; wlienever there is any difference, 
he should carefully examine the doubtful one, 
and ask his friend to point out the minute pecu- 
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liarities <hi trluch be finmds lib deeinim. This 
•hoidd be repeated frequently ; and after some 
practice he should note how many times hi a 
hundred hit reading difira from hit finend*«, and 
also how many divinons they nsuaUy diAr. 

The next point ia, to ascertain the prednon 
with w hich the learner can bisect an object with 
the wires of the telescope. Tliia can be done 
without assistance. It is not necessary even to 
adjust the instrument, but merely to point it 
to a distant object. \Vlien it bisects any re- 
markable point, read off the verniers, and write 
down the result; then displace the telescope 
a little, and adjust it again. A series of such 
observations will show the confidence which is 
dne to the obierrei^s eye in bisecting an object^ 
and also in reading the ven^ra; and as the 
first dlrectiim gave lum some measure of the 
latter, he may, in a great measure appredate 
his ddU in die former. Ho should also^ when 
, he finds a defiatlion in tiie readings return to the 
tdescop^ and satisfy lumsdf if he has made Ae 
bisection as complete as he can. In general, 
the student should practise each adjustment 
separately, and write down the results wherever 
he can measure its deviations. 

Havbg thus practised the adjustments^ the 
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next Step is to make an olMcnratUMi; but in order 
to try both himsdf and the instniment, let lam, 
take the aldtude of some fixed olgect, a ter- 
rertrial onoj and having registoed the result, 
let him derange the adjustment, and repeat the 
process fifty or a hundred Umes. "ThM ynH 
not merely afford him excellent practice, but 
enable him to judge of his own skill. 

The first step in the use of every instrument, 
i$ to find the limits within which its employer 
can measure the same object under ihe same 
circumstances. It is only from a knowledge of 
this, that lie can have confidence in his measures 
of the scune object under different circumstances, 
and after that, of different object* wider d^- 
fsmd aireimUmiea, 

These prindples are applicable to almost all 
instruments. If a person is denrons<^ ascertain- 
ing lidghts bj a mountun barometer, let lum 
begin by adjusting the instrument in lus own 
atody; and having made the upper contact, let 
him write down the reading of the vernier, and 
then let him derange the vpper adjustment only, 
re-adjust, and repeat the reading. When he is 
satisfied about the limits within which he can 
make that adjustment, let him do the same re- 
peatedly with the lower ; but let him not, until 
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he knows his own errors in reading and adjusting, 
pronounce upon those of the instrument. In the 
case of a barometer, he must also be assured, that 
the temperature of the mereury does not change 
during the interval. 

A friend once brought to me a beautifully con- 
structed piece of mechanism, for marking minute 
portions of time ; the three-hundredth parts of a 
second were indicated by it. It was a kind of 
watch, mHi a pin for stopping one of the htncU* 
I proposed that we should eaeh endeaToor to 
stop it twenty times in soooession, at the same 
pomt We were both equally unpractised, and 
our first endearonrs showed that we could not 
be confident of Ae twentieth part of a second. 
In fact, both the time occupied in causing the 
extremities of the fingers to obey tiie volition, as 
vrell as the time employed in compressing the 
flesh before the fingers acted on the stop, ap- 
peared to influence the accuracy of our observa- 
tions. From some few experiments I made, I 
thought I perceived that the rapidity of the trans- 
mission of the effects of the will, depended on the 
state of fatigue or health of the body. If any 
one were to make experiments on this subject, it 
might be mteresting, to compare the rapidity ci 
the transmisrion of volition in different persons. 
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with the time occupied in obliterating an im- 
pression made on one of the senses of the same 
persons. For example, by having a mechanism 
to make a piece of ignited charcoal revolve with 
different degrees of velocity, some persons will 
perceive a continuous circle of light before others, 
whose retint does not retdn so long impressions 
ih«t m made upon it 



Sectiox 8. 

On the Frauds^ OUenen. 

Scientific inquiries are more exposed than 
most others to the inroads of pretenders; and I 
feel that I shall deserve the thanks of all who 
really value truth, by stating some of the methods 
of deceiving practised by unworthy claimants 
for its Iwnours, whilst fhe mere circumstance 
of Hum arti being known nay deter Aituro 
oAndon.' 

There are aereral spedet of imporidons that 
have been praetiied in sdenec^ wUeh aio but 
little known, except to the initiated, and wludi it 
may perhaps be possible to render quts intdH- 
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gible to ordinary understandings. These may 
be classed under the heads of hoaxing, foiging, 
trimmings and cooking. 

Of Hoaxing. This, perhaps, will be better 
explained by an example. In the year 1788, 
M. Gioeni, a knight of Malta, published at 
Naples an account of a new family of Testacea, 
of which he described, with great minuteness, 
one species, the specific name of which has 
been taken tarn, its luinteU, and the generic 
he took from his own ftmily, calling it Gioenia 
Siciila* It consisted of two rounded triangdar 
valves, united bj the body of the animal to a 
smaller Yalre in firont. He gave figurM of the 
aiumal, and of its parts ; described its stracturcr 
its mode of advancing along the sand, the figure 
of the tract it left, and estimated the velodty 
of its course at about two-thirds of an inch per 
minute. He then described the structure of the 
shell, which he treated with nitric acid, and found 
it approach nearer to the nature of Irane than 
any other shell. 

The editors of the Encycloptdie Methodique, 
have copied this description, and have given 
figures of the Gioenia Siculo. The fact, however, 
is, that no such aidnal ezisti^ but tiiat tiie 
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knight of Malta, finding on the Sicilian shores 
the three internal bones of one of the species 
of Bulla, of which some are found on the 
south-western coast of England,* described and 
figured these bones most accurately, and drew 
the whole of the rest of the description irom the 
stores of his own imagination. 

Such frauds are far from justifiable; the only 
excuse which has been made for them is, when 
they have been practised on scientific academies 
which had reached the period of dotage. It 
should however be remembered, that the pro- 
ductions of nature arc so \ aiious, that mere 
strangenessf is very far from sufficient to render 
doubtful the existence of any creature for which 
there is evidence; and that, unless the memoir 
itself involves principles so oontra^ctoryyt as to 
outwdgh the evidence of a. sbgle 'witness^ it 

• Bdla Uguffia. 

f The number of vertebrae in the nedc of dM pleiioniinia 

it a strange but ascertained fact. 

^ The kind of contradiction which is here alluded to, is 
that which ariies fitom weU OKnUtmed find caotet; for in- 
stance^ the nmunating stomach of tlie liooftd animals, Is in 

no case combined with the claw-shaped form of the ex- 
tremities, frequent in many of the camiverous animals, and 
aeoeMny to ■oao of them for tho piupow of leising their 
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can only be nguded as a deception! ' witbout 
the accompaniment of wit. 

• 

Forging differs from hoaxbg, inasmuch as in 

the latter the deceit is intended to last for a 
time, and then be discovered, to the ridicule of 
those who have credited it; whereas the forger 

is one who, wishing to acquire n reputation for 
science, records observations which he has never 
made. Tliis is sometimes accomplished in astro- 
nomical observations by calculating the time and 
circumstances of the phenomenon from tables; 
The observations of the second comet of 178i, 
which was only seen by the Chevalier D'Angos, 
were long suspected to be a forgery, and were 
at length proved to be so by the calculations 
and reasonings of Eneke. The pretended ob- 
servations did not accord amongst ea«^ other in 
giving any possible orbit. But M. Encke de- 
tected an orlnt, bdonging to some of the obser- 
vations, from which be found that all the rest 
might be almost precisely deduced, provided a 
mistake of a unity in the index of the logarithm 
of the radius vector were supposed to have been 
made in all the rest of the calculations. ZacA. 
Corr. Afttron. Tom. IV, p. 456. 

Fortunately instances of the occurrence of 
forging are rare. 

K 
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IVimming consku in clipping off littl« bits 
here and there from thoee obterva^ne wUcb 
differ most in ezeesa from the mean, and in 
■ticlnng them on to those wludi are too small; 
a ^edes of "eqmtabk acyastment," as a radical 
wonld term it, which cannot be admitted in 
BCiMine. 

This fraud is not perhaps so injurions (except 

to the character of the trimmer) as cooking, 
which the next paragraph will teach, The rea- 
son of this is, that the average given by the 
observations of the triinmer is the same, whether 
they are trimmed or unlrimmed. His object is 
to gain a reputation for extreme accuracy in 
making observations ; but from respect for truth, 
or from a prudent foresight, he does not distort 
the pbntion of the laet he gets ftmn natoieb and 
it is usually di£Bcnlt to detect him. He has mora 
sense m less adrentare dian the Cook. - 

<y CooMt^, This is an art of various forms, 
the oljeet of vluch is to to ordinarf oh- 
servations the appearance and character of those 
of the highest degree of accuraqr* 

One of its numerous processes is to malce 

multitudes of observations, and out of these to 
select those only \\ hich agree, or very nearly 
agree. If a hundred observations are made, the 
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cook must be yety unlucky if he cannot pwk 
out fifteen or twenty which will do for sen ing up. 

Another approved receipt, when the observa- 
tions to be used will not come within the limit 
of accuracy, which it has been resolved they shall 
possess, is to calculate them by two different 
formulae. The difference in the constants em- 
ployed in those formulse has sometimes a most 
happy effect in promoting unanimity amongst 
discordant measares. If itill greater accuracy 
it required, three or more fotmute can be 
used. 

It must be adnutted that this receipt is in 
some instances rather haiardoos: but in eases 
where the positions of stars, as g^ven in different 
catalogues, occur, or different tables of specific 
gravities, specific heats, &c. &&, it may safely be 
emphqred. As no catalogue contains all stars, 
the computer must have recourse to several ; aiid 
if he is obliged to use his judgment in the se- 
lection, it would be cruel to deny him any little 
advantage which might result from it. It may, 
however, be necessary to guard against one mis- 
take into which persons might fall. 

If an observer calculate particular stars from 
a catalogue which makes them accord precisely 
with the rest of Ins results, whereas, had they 

N 3 
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been computed firom oUier cstalognei die diffo- 
would have been conridenbk^ it u veiy 
unfur to aecu«e bim ^ eoMng; for — tbose 
catalogues may bare been notoriously inaccurate; 
or — ^tbey may bave been superseded by otbeis 
more recent, or made nith better instruments; 
or— the obserrer may have been totally ignorant 
of their existence. 

It sometimes happens that the -constant quan- 
tities in formulsE given by the highest authorities, 
although they differ amongst themselves, yet 
they will not suit the materials. This is pre- 
cisely the point in which the skill of the artist 
is shown ; and an aocomplisbed cook will carry 
lumself triumphantly through it, prorided hap- 
pily tome mean value of sudi constants will fit 
his observations. He win discuss tbe rdative 
merits of fbrmuhs be has just knowledge enough 
to use; and« with adnurable candour asogning 
thdr proper share of applause to Bessel, to 
Gauss, and to Laplace, he will take t/iat mean 
value of the ctmstant used by three such pbih>* 
tophers, which will make his own observations 
accord to a miracle. 

There are some few reflections which I would 
venture to suggest to those who cook, although 
they may perhaps not receive the attention which. 
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in my opinion, they deserve, from not coining 
from the pen of an adept. 

In the first place, it must require much time 
to try different formulae. In the next place 
it may happen that, in the progress of human 
knowledge, more correct formulae may be dis- 
covered, and constants may be detenmned 
with far greater prednon. Or it may be found 
tbat some physical dienmstance influences the 
results* (althougfa unsuspected Rt the time) the 
measure of which circumstance may perhaps be 
recovered from other contemporary r^jistens of 
foetSi* Or if the selection of observations has 
been made with the view of its agreeing predsely 
with the latest determination, there is some little 
danger that the average of the whole may differ 
from that of the chosen ones, owing to some 
law of nature, dependent on the interval between 
the two sets, which law some future philo- 
sopher may discover, and thus the very best 
observations may have been thrown aside. 

In all these, and in numerons other cases, it 
would most pobably happen that the cook 
would procure a temporary reputation for un- 
rivalled accuraqr at the expense of his permanent 
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fame. It might also Iiave the effect of rendering 
even all his crude observations of no value ; for that 
part of the scientific world whose opinion is of 
most weight, is generally so unreasonable, as to 
neglect altogether the observations of those in 
whom they have, on any occasion, discovered 
traces of the artist. In fact, the character of an 
obterver, a« of » woman, if doubted is destroyed. 

The mftimer in wludi Cuts apparently lost are 
restored to light, even after conrideraUe intervale 
of time, is sraietunes very unexiieieted, and a few 
examples may not bo tritbont tbebr use. The 
flieraioiDeters employed by the philosopberi 
who composed the Academia Del (Smento, bava 
been lost; and aa they did not use the two 
fixed point* of fireemg and boiling water, the 
results of a great mass of observations have re> 
mained useless from our ignorance of the value 
of a degree on their instrument. M. Libri, of 
Florence, proposed to regain this knowledge by 
comparing their registers of the temperature of 
the human body and of that of some warm springs 
in Tuscany, which have preserved their heat 
uniform during a century, as well as of other 
ilnngs similarly drenmstaaeed. 

Another illustration was pointed oat to na 
by M. Gasseri, the Professor of Chemistry at 
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Florence. A few years Bgo an important 
suit in one of the legal courts of Tuscany do- 
pended on ascertaining whether a certain word . 
had heen erased by some chemical process from 
a deed then before the court. The party 
who insisted that an erasure had been made, 
availed themselves of the knowledge of M. Gaz- 
zeri, who, concluding that those who committed 
the fraud would be satisfied by the disappearance 
of the colouring matter of the ink, suspected 
(either from some colourless matter remaining 
in the letters, or perhaps from the agency of 
the solvent having weakened the fabric of the 
papw itsdf BeneKfih the sapposed letters) that 
die eflEect of the slow application of heat would 
he to render some dUfihrenee of texture or of ap- 
plied stthstance evident, by some variety in the 
shade of colour which heat in such drenmstances 
night be npeeted to produce. Permisaon 
ha'niig been given to try the experiment, on the 
application of heat the Important wtnrd re- 
appeared, to the great satisfiwtion of die court 
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SOGOBSnORS wot, THB ADTANCRMBMT OF tCIBNCB 
m BMOLAMD. 

Sbctioh la 

Of the Sccessity that Members of t/ie Royal 
Society should express tJieir OpinioM. 

Omb of tiie CBUMS which has contributed to 
the tucceti of the parly, is to he found in the 
great reluctance with which many of those whose 
names added lustre to the Society expressed their 
opinions, and the little firmness with which thej 
maintained their objections. How many times 
hare those whose activity was additionally sti- 
mulated by their interest, proposed measures 
which a few words might have checked ; whilst 
the names of those whose culpable silence thus 
permitted the project to be matured, \vere im- 
mediately afterwards cited by their grateful 
coadjutors, as having sanctioned that which 
in their hearts they knew to be a job. 
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Even in the few cases whidi have passed the 
limits of such forbearance, when the subject has 
been debated in the Council more than eiie« 
more than two instances are known, where 
subsequent circumstances have occurred, which 
proved, with the most irresistible moral evidence, 
that members have spoken on one side of the 
question, and have voted on the contrary. 

This reluctance to oppose that which is dis- 
' approved, has been too extensively and too 
fatally prevalent for the inteiests of the Royal 
Society. It may partly be attributed to that 
reserved and redring dbpontion, whieh fre- 
quently marks the man of real knowledge, as 
strongly as an offidous interference and flippant 
manner do the cbariatan> the trader in sdenoe. 
Some portion of it is due to that improper de- 
ference which was long paid to every dictum of 
the President, and much of it to that natural 
indisposition to take trouble on any point in 
which a man's own interest is not immediately 
concerned. It is to be hoped, for the credit of 
that learned body, tliat no anticipation of the 
next feast of St, Andrew* ever influenced the 
taciturnity of their disposition. 

* It may be neceiiary to inform those who are not mem- 
bers of the Koyal Society, that thit U the day on which thoM 
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Sbctior S. 

Biaadal PnudaUg, 

Tlie days in ^vh^ch tlie Sodety can bm 

much influence in science seem long past; nor 
does it appear a matter of great importance who 
conduct its mismanaged affairs. Perpetual Pre-.* 
sidents have been tried until the Society has 
become disgusted with dictators. If any reform 
should be attempted, it might perhaps be de- 
serving consideration whether the practice of 
several of the younger institutions might not be 
worthy imitation, and the office of President bo 

Fellows who choose, meet at Somerset House, to register the 
names of the Council and OfRcers the President has been 
pleased to appoint for the ensuing year; and who after- 
mods dins lagedicr, tat <1m purpoae of pnidiig •■ek odier 
over wine, which, until within these few years, wis paid for 
out of the fund* of the Society. This abuse was attacked 
by an enterprising reformer, and of course defended by the 
eslerw; It however, given up it leo bai. The foMis 

mty form some idea of the feeh"ng which prevails in the 
CouDCtl, when they are informed that this practice was de- 
ftnded by one of the oflicen of the Society, on the ground 
that, if abolidied, ife ^ftiitairf SwKfary wtMiote Ki ptr 
cntlflfr on ttt torcf* bitb. ' 
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continued only during two sessions. There may 
be some inconveniences attending this arrange- 
ment ; but the advantages are conspicuous, both 
in the Astronomical and Geoloi^ical Societies. 
Each President is ambitious of rendering the 
period of his reign remarkable for some improve- 
ment in the Society over which he presides ; and 
the sacrifice of time ^vhich is made by the officers 
of those Societies, would become impossible if it 
were required to be continued for a much longer 
period. Another circumstance of considerable 
importance it, ihat the personal character of the 
Frerident is lest hnpreiied on the Society; and, 
■nppoMng any injadidoua alterationi to he nmd^ 
it is mudi less difficult to correct them. 



Sbction 8. 

the Influence if tke CeBeget Pkyvaam 
mtd Surgeon* m tke Ro^ Soeieijf, 

The honour of belonging to the Society 
is much sought after by medical men, as contri- 
huting to the siMSOesi of their professional efibrts, 
and two consequences result from it. In tlie first 
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place* the pages of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society occasionally contnn medical papers of 
very moderate merit; and, in the teeoad, the 
preponderance of the meifieal intereat Introdnoet' 
into the Sodety some of the jealonnea of that 
profesnon. On the other hand, medidne n inti- 
mately connected with many sciences, and its 
professors are usually too much occu^ed in their 
practice to exert themselTes, eio^ upon |^t 
oocadons. 



Section 4. 

Of ifie Influence if ike Royai IiMutimi m the 
Rojfid Society. 

The Royal Institution was founded Ibr the 
cultiTation of the more popular and elementary • 
brandies of sdntifie knowledge, and has ritfen, 
partly from the splendid discoveries of Davy, and 
partly from the decline of the Royal Society, to 
a more prominent station than it would otherwise 
have occupied in the science of England. Its 
general effects in diffusing knowledge among the 
more educated classes of the metropolis, have 
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been, and ctmtinue to be« valuable. Its mflnenoe* 

however, in the government of the Royal Sodety* 
is by no means attended with similar advantages, 
and has justly been viewed with considerable 
jealousy by many of the Fellows of that body. 
It may be stated, without disparagement to the 
Royal Institution, that the scientific qualifications 
necessary for its officers, however respectable, 
are not quite of that high order which ought to 
be required for those of the Royal Society^ if the 
latter body were in a state of vigour. 

The Royal Institatkii interest lias atwajs been 
sufficient to appmnt one of the Seeretariei of the 
Roysl Society ; and at tiie present moment they 
have appomted two. In a short dme, unless 
some eflfectual check b put to this, we shall, find 
them nominating the Pkendent and the rest of 
the officers. It is certiunly not consistent with 
the dignity of the Royal Society thus to allow 
its offices to be given away as the rewards of 
services rendered to other institutions. The only 
effectual way to put a stop to this increasing 
interest would be, to declare that no manager 
or officer of the Royal Institution should ever, at 
the same time, hold office in the Royal Society. 

The use the Members of the Royal Institu- 
tion endeavour to make of their power in the 
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Council of the Royal Society, is exemplified in 
the minutes of the Council of March 11, 1830, 
which may be consulted with advantage by those 
who doubt. 

Section 5. 
^ TreauaeHons of tlie Royal Society. 

The Tkansactkms of th« .Ro]Fil Societj, unKke 
those of most foreign academies, contain no- 
ting TClttiDg to the history of the Society. The 
volumes contain merely those papers communi- 
cated to the Society in the preceding year which 
the Council have selected for printing, a meteoro- 
logical register, and a notice of the award of the 
annual medals, without any list of the Council 
and ofiicers of the Society, by whom that selection 
and that award have been made. 

Brfore I proceed to critiGise thu st^ of things, 
I iriU mention one point on whidt I am g^ad to 
be able to bestow on the Royal. Society the 
highest praise. I refer to the extreme r^gidaiity 
with which the Tolumes (tf the Transactions are 
published. The appearance of the half^Tolumes 
at intervals of ris months, insures ftr any com- 
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muiucation almort immediate paVUcity; wlulit 
the shortness of the time between its recep- 
tion and publication, is ft guanoitee to the public 
that the whole of the paper was really com- 
municated at the time it bears date. To this 
may also be added, the rarity of any altera- 
tions made previously to the printing, a circum- 
stance which ought to be imitated, as well as 
admired, by other societies. There may, indeed, 
be some, perhaps the Geological, in which the task 
is mora difficull; from Ae nature of Ae anIgacL 
The sooner, however, all sodetiet can reduce 
themsdves to this mle, of rarely aDowmg any 
tiling hut a fisw Torhal corrections to papers that 
are placed in thar hands, tlie better it mil be 
for their own r^utatkn, and fi>r the interests 
of science. 

It has been, and continues to be, a subject of 
deep regret, that tlie first scientific academy in 
Europe, the Institute of France, should be thus 
negligent in the regularity of its publications ; 
and it is the more to be regretted, that it should 
be years in arrear, from the circumstance, that the 
memoirs admitted into their collection are usually 
of the highest merit. I know some of thdr most 
active members have wished it wera otherwise ; 
I would urge them to put a stop to a practice. 
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wUch, whilst it has no advantagct to recommend 
it, is nnjust to those who oontrilmte, end is <mly 
calculated to produce conflicting daims, equaUy 
li^ttrious to science, and to the reputation of that 
body, whose negligence may have given rise to 
them.* 

One of the inconveniences arising from having 
no historical portion in the volumes of the Royal 
Society is, that not only the public, but our own 
members are almost entirely ignorant of all its 
afiairs. With a means of giving considerable 
publicity (by the circulation of above 800 copies 
of the Transactions) to whatever we wish to have 
made known to our members or to the world, 
will it be credited, that no notice was taken in 
our volume for 1826, of the foundation of two 
Royal medals, nor e£ the conations under wludi 
they were to be distributedtf That in 1888, when 

• Mr. Herschel, speaking of a paper of Fresnel's, ob-. 
aenres— "This memoir was read to the Institute, 7th of 
OeMbar, 1816; a MpplenMBt was tcceived, 19di «f Jamniy, 
1818 : M. Arago's report on it was read, 4th of June, 1821 : 
and while every optical philosopher in Europe hat been 
impatiently expecting iu appearance for aeven years, U lin 
n yet napabliskcd, and is «Mily Itaowa to t» by neagie na- 
tiees in a periodical journal." Mr. HeT$cM$ IVwtilw CM 
Light, p. SS'i. — EnrtfchipiTdia MetropoUtana, 

■)> That tlie Council r<.-rrained from having their first 
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a new fund, eoUed the donation fund, was esta- 
blished* and throngli the liberality of Dr. Wol- 
laston and Mr.Davies Gilbert, it was endowed 
bjr diem widi the respeetiTe sums of 2,000A and 
1,000& 3 per cents ; no notice of such fact appears 
in our Transactions for 1829. Other genUeroen 
have contributed ; and if it is denrable to possess 
such a fund, it is surely of importance to inform 
the non-attending, which is by far the largest 
part of the Society, that it exists ; and that we 
are grateful to those by whom it has been founded 
and augmented. Neither did the Philosoplucal 
Transactions inform our absent members, that 
they could purchase the President's Discourses at 
the trade-price. 

The list of the Officers, Council, and Members 
of the Royal Sodety is printed annuslly ; yet, 
who ever saw it bound up with the Phllosophieal 
Transactions, to which it is intended to be at- 
tached t I nerer met with a single copy <rf that 
work so completed, not cTcn the <me in our own 
Ubrayy. It is extremdy denrable that the So- 
ciety should know the names ci their Council ; 
and whilst it would in some measure contribute 

awird of fboM mcddt dnw cwnmuiuctted, is ndur cndic- 
■Ut to them, and provet that tihaj had a baeomiog ftdiof 
rsipeetiog their former emnt. 

O 
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to prevent the Prendent from pladng incom- 
petent persons upon it, tt would alto aflbrd 
some chedc, although perhapi hot s sli|^t one, 
on the ffistribotion of the medals. When I have 
urged the e^ediem^ of the practice^ I haro heea 
answered by ezcnaes, that the list oonld not be 
made up in time for the volnme. If tixis is true 
of the first part, they might appear with the 
second ; and even if this were impracticable* the 
plan of prefixing them to tlie volume of the suc- 
ceeding year, would be preferable to that of 
omitting thcra altogether. The true reason, 
however, appeared at last. It was objected to 
the plan, that by the present arrangement, the 
porter of the Royal Society took round the list 
to those members rendent in London, and got 
from some of them a remuneration, in the shape 
of« Christmas*box;* and this would be lost;, if 
the time of printing were changed. Sudi are 
tiie paltry interests to which those dS tiie Boyal 
Sodety an made to bow. 

Another point on which information ought 
to he given in each volume, is the conditions 
on which the distribution of the Society's medals 

* Daring tht prindng of tfiii dnptfr. • finend, oa wlioin 

I had called, complained that the porter of the Royal SocHtJ 
had demanded balf-a-crown for leaving the list. 
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are made. It is true that these are, or ought 
to be, printed with the Statutes of the Society; 
but tbatTolume is only in the hands of memberif 
and it is for the credit of the medals themselves, 
that the laws which regulate their airard should 
be widely known, in order that persons, not 
members of the Society, might enter into com- 
petition for them. 

Information relative to the admissions and 
deaths amongst the Society would also be in- 
tweiting ; a list of iilw names of Uiqm whom 
the Sodety had lost, and of tiboae nemben who 
had been added to its ranks eadi year, would find 
• proper phce in the historical pages wMdi 
ought to he giTen with eadi volume ftf onr 
Transaetions. 

The want of a distinction between the work- 
ing members of the Society, and those who 
merely honour it with their patronage, renders 
many arrangements, which would be advan- 
tageous to science, in some cases, injudicious, 
and in other instances, almost impossible. 

Collections of Observations which are from 
time to time given to the Society, may be of 
such a nature, that but few of the members are 
interested in them. In such cases, the expense 
of printing aboTO 800 copies may reasonably 

o3 
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induce lite Council to decline printing them 
altogether; whereas, if they had any means of 
disniimnmUon for distributing them, they might 
be quite vrilfing to incttr the ezpenie of printing 
260. Other cases may oeeur, in which great 
advantage would aoeme, if the prindple werti 
once admitted. Oovemment* the UniTerrities» 
public bodies, and even individuals in%ht, in some 
caseSj be disposed to present to the Royal So- 
ciety a limited number of copies of their works, 
if they knew that they were likely to be placed 
in the hands of persons who would use them. 
Fifty or a hundred additional copies might, in 
some cases, not be objected to on the grougd of 
expense, wlien seven or eight hundred would be 
quite out of the question. 

Let us suppose twenty copies of a descrip* 
tioa of some new chemical process to be placed at 
the £^osal of the Royal Sodety by any public 
body; it win not smrdy be contended that they 
ought all to remain on the Sodetjr's shelves. 
Yety with our present rulest that would be the 
case. however, die list of die Members of 
the Sodety were read over to the Coundl, and 
the names of those gentlemen known to be 
conversant with chemical science were written 
down ; then, if nineteen copies of the work were 
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given to those nineteen persons on this list, who 
had contributed most to the Transactions of the 
Society, they would in all probability be placed 

in the fittest hands. 

Complete sets of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions have now become extremely bulky; it 
might be well worth our consideration, whether 
the knowledge of the many valuable papers they 
contain would not be much spread, by publishing 
the abstracts of tliera which have been read at 
the ordinary meetings of the Society. Perhaps 
two or three volumes octavo, would 'contain all 
that has been done in this way during the last 
century. 

Another circumstance, wbicb would contribute 
much to the order of the proceedings <^ the 
Council, would be to have a distinct list made 
out of all the statutes and orders of the Council 
relating to each particular subject. 

Thus the Proident, by having at one view 
before him all that had ewer been decreed on the 
question under consideration, would be much 
better able to prevent hiconristent resolutions, 
and to save the time of the Coundl from bdng 
wasted by unnecessary diseusnoos. 
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Sbctiom 6b 

Order qf Merit, 

Amongst the various proposals for encouraging 
idence, the institution of an order of merit has 
been saggested. It is somewhat singolar, that 
whilst in most of the other kingdoms * of Europe^ 
sueh ordm enst tot ihe pnipose of rewarding* 
by honorary distinctions, the improvers of the 
arts of life, or successful discoverers in science, 
nothing of the kind has been established in 
England. 

Our orders of knighthood are favourahle only 
to military distinction. It has been urged, as an 
argument for such institutions, that they are a 
cheap mode of rewarding science, whilst, on the 

* At the great niMtiiig vt die phibMylwn at BerBa^ in 

1858, of which an account is given in the Appendix; the 
respect in which Berzelitu, Oented, Gaiua, aad Humboldt 
were heM in tbeb retpectivn eonntiien mi npparent m dw 
orders bestowed on them by die Sovcieigni of Sweden of 
Denmark, of Hanover, and of Prattia ; and there were 
present many other philoao|iiheri, whose decorations sufB- 
dendjattmteddieftqpeecbwliieh idence «n Md b die 
countries frani which diey corner 
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Other hand, it Im been objected, that thej would 
duniniah the Talne of such honorary distinctions 
by making them common. The latter objection 
ia of Uttle weight, because the numbers who 
pursue science are few, and, probably, will long 
continue so. It would also be easily avoided, 
by restricting the number of the order or of 
the class, if it were to form a peculiar class of 
another order. Another objection, however, 
appears to me to possess far greater weight; 
and, however strong the deposition of the 
Gommnent might be Qt soeh an order «usled) 
to fin it properly, I do not belia?e that, in the 
present state of poUie qiinion respecting science^ 
it could he done, and, in all prohalnlity/ it would 
be filled up through the diannds of patronage, 
and by mere jobbers in sdenoe. 

Another proposal, of a similar kind, has also 
been talked of, one which it may appear almost 
ridiculous to suggest in England, but which 
would be considered so in no other country. 
It is, to ennoble some of the greatest scientific 
benefactors of their country. Not to mention 
political causes, the ranks of the nobility are 
constantly recruited from the army, the navy, 
and the bar ; wliy should not the family of that 
man, whose name is imperishaUy connected witii 
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the Bteun-enguie, be enrolled amongst the noln- 
Itty of his countrj? In utility and profit, not 
merely to that country, but to the human raee^ 
hii deeds nay proudly daim comparison even 
with the most splendid of those aehiered by 
classes so rich in glorious recollections. An ob- 
jection, in most cases fatal to such a course* 
arises from the impolicy of conferring a tttl^ 
unless a considerable fortune exists to support 
it; a circumstance very rarely occurring to the 
philosopher. It might in some measure be re- 
moved, by creating such titles only for life. 
But here, again, until there existed some know- 
ledge of science amongst the higher classes, and 
a sound state of public opinion relative to sci- 
ence, the execution of the plan could only be 
injurious. 



SscnoK 7. 

or ike Utwm ^ SeieiO^ Sodeliet. 

This idea has occurred to several persons, as 
likely to lead to considerable advantages to 
science. If the various scientific societies could 
unite ia the occupation of one large building. 
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considerable economy would result from the 
union. By properly arranging their evenings of 
meeting, one meeting-room only need be re- 
quired. The libraries might either be united, 
or wranged in adjoining rooms; and such a 
system would greatly &dlitete the inquiriet of 
Kientifie penons. 

WbeUier it would be poesftle to teonite . in 
any way ibe ^flbrent aodeHes to die Royal 
Soatty, might be a ddieate question; but al- 
diottght on lome aeoonnt^ desirable^ ^t event 
is not necessaiy for the purpose of their liaving 
a common residence. 

The Medico-Botanical Society might, perhaps, 
from sympathy, be the first to which the Royal * 
Society would apply; and by a proper inter- 
cluiiige of diplomas,* the two societies might 
be inoculated with each other. But even here 
some tact would be required ; tlie Medico- 
Botanical is a little particular about the purity 
(rf its written doennMHts, and latdy attributed 
blame to one of its officers for some slight tam- 
pering with them, a degree of iHiberality whidi 
the Council of the Royal Society are &r fnm 
imitating, 

* A thing wdD imdHMood by the mliatei, both atioNM 
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The Geological and tihe Astronomical Sodetiet 
nourisli no fediqgs of resentment to the parent 
institution for tlidr early pereecation; and though 
thqr have no inducement to aeel^ vrooid acarcelj 
xefiise any union which might be generally ad* 
vantageous to sctenoe. 
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In a work on the Decline of Science, at a period 
when England has so recently lost two of its 
brightest ornaments, I should hardly be ezciued 
if I omitted to devote a few words to the names 
of WoUaston and of Davy. Until the warm 
feelings of surviving kindred and admiring friends 
shall be cold as the grave from which remembrance 
vainly recalls their cherished forms, invested 
with all the life and energy of recent existence, 
the volumes of their biography must be sealed. 
Their contemporaries can expect only to read 
their ^loge. 

In habits of intercourse with both those dis- 
tinguished individuals, sufficiently frequent to 
mark the curiously different structure of their 
minds, I was yet not on such terms even with him 
I most esteemed, as to vieir lus great qualitiea 
through that medram vhidi is rarely penetrated 
1^ the ^es of long and very intinuite firienddiip. 

Caution and predsion were the predommant 
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features of the character of Wollaston, and those 
•who are disposed to reduce the number of prin- 
ciples, would perhaps justly trace the precision 
which adorned his philosophical, to the extreme 
caution which pervaded his moral character. It 
nay indeed be questkmed wWlier tbe latter 
quality will not in an penoni of grrat alnlitiei 
produce tbe former. 

AmbitUm constituted a fiir hfget bgredient in 
tbe cbaraeter of Davy,, and muk die daring band 
of gentua be gtaqped even' tbe remotest con- 
clusions to wbieb a tbeory led biok He seemed 
to think invention a more common attribute than 
it really is, and hastened, aa aoon as he was in 
possession of a new fact or a new principle, to 
communicate it to the world, doubtful perhaps 
lest he might not be anticipated ; but, confident 
in his own powers, he was content to give to 
others a chance of reaping some part of that 
harvest, the largest portion of which he knew 
must still fall to bis own share. 

Dr. WoQattmi, on die other band, appreciated 
more truly the rarity of tbe inventiTe Ibenlty ; 
and, undeterred by the fiear of being anticipated, 
when be had contrived a new instrunienl^ or 
detected a new prindple, be brought all tbe 
information that he could collect from otbers* or 
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which arose from his own reflection, to bear upon 
it for years, before he delivered it to the world. 

The most nngiilar ehaneteristie of WoUaaton's 
nund wai the plain ana ^tbct line which sepa- 
rated what he knew from what he did not know ; 
and this again, arising from lus prec3n<m, might 
be traced to eantioii.' 

It would, however, hmve been iUMb to inch 
an extent in few except himself, for there were 
▼ery few so perfectly free from vanity and affec- 
tation. To this circumstance may he attributed 
a peculiarity of manner in the mode in wliich he 
communicated information to those wlio sought 
it from him, which was to many extremely dis- 
agreeable. He usually, by a few questions, as- 
certained precisely how much the inquirer knew 
upon the subject, or the exact point at Mrhich 
his ignorance oommeneed, a prooem not very 
agreeable to the vam^ol mankind; taking up 
tbe ralgeet at this pomt, he woidd Aen veiy 
deariy and shortly eiqilam it. 

His acquaintance with mathematics wasvoy 
fimited. Many years since, when I was an un- 
successful candidate for a profesaordiip of mathe- 
matics, I applied to Dr. W. for a recommendation; 
he declined it, on the ground of its not being his 
pursuit. I told him I asked it, Iwcause I thought 
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it would bare ir«ight, to which he replied, that 
it ought to hare none whatever. There b no 
doubt hu view was tlie just one. Yet such is 
the state of ignorance which exists on these 
sulgects, that I have several times heard him 
mentioned as one of the greatest mathematicians 
of the age.* But in this as in all other points, 
the precision ^ith which he comprehended and 
retained all he had ever learned, especially of the. 
elementary applications of mathematics to physics,, 
was such, that he possessed greater command 
over those subjects than many of far more exten- 
nve knowledge. 

In associadng with Wollaston, you percaved . 
that the predominant prindple was to avoid 
error ; in the sodety of Davy, jon saw that it 
was the derire to see and make known truth. 
WciUaston never could have been a poet ; Danry 
might have been a great one. - 

A question which I put, successively, to each of 
these dbtinguished philosophers, will show how 
very differently a subject may be viewed by minds 
even of the highest order. 

About the time Mr. Perkins was making his 
experiments on the compression of water, I was 



* This of course could only have happened in England. 
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much struck with the tnechanical means he had 
hroaght to bear <m the snhjeet^ and was specn- 
hSxag on other a^ieaiions of it, which I iriU 
presently mention. 

Meeting Dr. WollasCon one morning in the 
riiop of a boo1cse11er« I proposed tins question: 
If two Tolnmes of hydrogen and one of oxygen 
are mixed together in a ▼essel« and if by media- 
ticak pressure Aey can be so condensed as 
to become of tlie same spedfic gravity as water, 
will the gases under these drcumstances mute 
and form water ? " ^Vhat do you think they will 
do r said Dr. W. I replied, that I should ratlier 
expect they would unite. " I see no reason to 
suppose it," said he. I then inquired whether 
he thought the experiment worth making. He 
answered, that he did not, for that he should 
think it would certainly not succeed. 

A few days after, I proposed the same question 
to Sir Humphry Davy. He at once said, " they 
will become water, of course and on my in- 
quiring whether he thought the experiment 
worth making, he obsen-ed that it was a good 
experiment, but one which it was hardly neces- 
sary to make, as it must succeed. 

These were off-hand answers, wluch it might 
perhaps be hardly fair to have recorded, had they 
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been of persons of less eminent talent ; and it 
adds to the curiosity of the circumstance to 
mention, that I believe Dr. Wollaston's reason 
for supposing no union \voul(l take place, arose 
from the nature of the electncal relations of the 
tiro gases remftining unchanged, an objection 
vluch did not weigh with the philoaopher whose 
diacoTeries had given Inrth to it. 

[The result of the experiment appeared* and 
still appears to me, to be irf the lugfaest im- 
portance ; and I will shortly state the views wilJi 
whidi it was connected. The next great dis- 
covery in chemistry to definite proportions, 
will be to find means of forming all the sioq^ 
unions of one atom with one, with two, or 
with more of auy other substance : and it oc- 
curred to me that the gaseous bodies presented 
the fairest chance of success ; and that if wishing, 
for instance, to unite four atoms of one substance 
with one of another, we could, by mechanical 
means, reduce the mixed gases to the same spe- 
cific gravity as the substance would possess which 
resulted firom their union, then eitbor that sndi 
nnion would actually take place, or the partides of 
the two substances would be most frvourably ntu- 
ated for the action of calorie, deetrid^, or other 
causes, to produce the oomlHnatimi. It would 
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Indeed M«ni to follow, that if oomlnMtioa should 
tako place under such circomstMicci, Am the 
most probaUe proporUon in which the atomi 
would unite, ihoDld be that which furniihed • 
fluid of the leait fpedflc gravi^ : but until the 
eiperiownti are made* U la by no meana 
certain that other combSnatUHii might not be 
produced.] 

The singular minuteness of the particles of 
bodies submitted by Dr. WoUaston to chemical 
analysis, has excited the admiration of all thbee 
who bare had the good fortune to witness his 
experiments ; and the methods he employed- de- 
serve to be much more widely known. 

It appears to me that a great mistake exists 
on the subject. It has been adduced as one of 
those facts which prove the extraordina/y acute- 
ness of the bodily senses of the individual, — a 
circumstance which, if it were true, would add 
but little to Ills philosophical character ; I am, 
however, inchned to view it in a far different light, 
and to see in it one of the natural results of the 
admirable precision of his knowledge. 

During the many opportunities I have en- 
joyed of seeing his mbute experiments, I re- 
member but one* instance in which I noticed any 

* This ivas at Mr. Soulli't observatory, and the object 
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remarkable difference in the acuteness of his 
bodily faculties, either of his hearing, his sight, 
or of his sense of smelly from those of other pef- 
toni wlio poMMied them in s good degree. He 
newt showed me an ahnoit nderoecoinc wire, 
whidi was vUthle to his, and uiTisifale to waj own 
^e : even in the beautiful experiments he made 
Vdative to sounds maudible to certun ean^ he 
never prodooed a tone which was nnheaid hj 
min^ although sensible to Ids ear; and I beUeve 
this mil be fbnnd to have been the case by most 
of those whose minds had been much accustomed 
to experimental inquiries, and who possessed 
their faculties unimpaired by illness or by age. 

It was a much more valuable property on 
which the success of such inquiries depended. 
It arose from the perfect attention which he 
could command, and the minute precision with 
which he examined every object. A striking 
illustration of the fact that an object is frequently 
not seen, Jrom not knowing haw to wee it, racier 
than from anj de&et in the mgan of ^don^ 
ooenrred to me some years since, when on a mit 
at Skmgh. ConTernng with Mr. Henehd on 

was, the dots on the declination circle of bi« equatorial ; 
but, in this instance, Dr. Wollaston did not attempt to 
tmeh me km lo ue tkem. 
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the flark lines seen in the solar spectrum by 
Fraunhofer,he inquired whether I had seen them ; 
and on mj replying in the negative, and ex- 
pretring a great desire to see them, he mentioned 

the extreme difficulty he had had, even with 
Fraunhofcr's description in his hand and the long 
time Avhich it had cost him in detecting them. 
My friend then added, " I will prepare the appa- 
ratus, "and put you in such a position that they 
shall be visible, and yet you shall look for them 
and not find them : after which, while you remain 
in the same position, I will instruct you //on? to 
see tJiem, and you shall see them, and not merely 
wonder you did not see tlicm before, but you 
shall find it impossible to look at the spectrum 
without seeing them." 

On looking as I was directed, notwitlistanding 
the previous warning, I did not see them ; and 
after some time I inquired how they might be 
seen, when the prediction of Mr. Herschel was 
completely fulfilled. 

It was this attention to minute phenomena 
which Dr. Wollaston applied with such powerful 
effect to chemistry. In the ordinary cases of 
precipitation the cloudiness is visible in a single 
drop as well as in a gallon of a solution ; and in 
those cases where the ebn^nen is ao dight, as 
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to require a mass of fluid to render it visible, 
previous evaporation, quickly performed on slips 
of window glass, rendered the solution more con- 
centrated. 

The true value of tiui nmiiite cbeoMtff antes 
fiom its cheapness and the extreme ra^di^ with 
which It can be accomplidied : it nu^, in hands 
* fike those of Wollaston, he used for disooTerj, 
hut not tar measure. I have thought it more 
necessary to place tlus subject on what I consider 
its true grounds, for two reasons. In the first 
place, I feel that injustice has been done to a 
distinguished philosopher in attributing to some 
of his bodily senses that excellence which I think 
is proved to have depended on the admirable 
training of his intellectual faculties. And, in 
the next place, if I have established the fact, 
whilst it affords us better means of judging of 
such observations as lay claim to an accuracy 
**more than human," it also opens, to the patient 
inquirer into truth, a path by whicb he may 
acquire powers tliat he would oUierwise have 
thought were only the gift of nature to a 
Touiedfew. 
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In presenting to my readers the account of the 
meeting of men of science at Berlin, in the autumn of 
I8t8y I am happy to be able to etat^ diat its inflvenoe 
has been most beneficial, and that the annual ooeeting 
to be held in 1831, will tzVc j)lacc at Vienna, the 
Emperor of Austria haviiiK expressed a wish that every 
facility which his capital allurds should be given to 
pKMDoie na omowUt 

It is gratifying to find that ft eottntiy, vhich haa 
hitherto been considered adverse to the progress of 
knowledge, should become convinced of its value ; and 
it ia ainoerdy to be hoped, that every one of the name* 
ffoos menben of ih» Sodety will show, by liis eonduet, 
that die padia of science are less Ukdy than any odiers 
to intaiien nith those of politics. 

Aeccunl of the great Congress of Philosophers at Berlin, on 
the\Uk<ff September, 1828. From the Edinburgh Jour- 
■d eC SeisBee, Aptil, 1W9. 

Taa eststence of a large sociely of cultivators of the natoial 
idenect meeting annually aft aoaia great capital, or aum 
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central town c»f Etirope, is a drcamttanee almMtunkoowD to 

us, atid il>.5'.-rvi:'.g of our atU'iiiioii, from tlw imjiortaitt td- 
vantages uliicli may arise from it. 

About eight years a^o, Dr. Okens, of Munich, cnggtsted 
a plm for ati annual meeting of all Germatlt who cultivated 
the scit iic(5 of medicine and botany. The first meeting, of 
aKout forty numbers, took place at Leipsic, in 1S2?, and It 
was succc- nld at Halle, \\'urtzburg, Frankfort on tlie 

Maine, Dresden, Munich, and Berlin* AU thote who had 
printed « certain number of abeeta of tlioir inquiries on 
tliete aabjeet* were considered members of this academy. 

The great advantages which resulted to these sciences 
from the communication of observations from all quarters 
of Germany, soon induced an extension of the plan, and 
other di'i)arttniiit? of natural kMouledge were admitted, 
until, at the last meeting, the culuvaiors even of pure nia- 
tbeonticK were found amongst tlie ranks of tbis academy. 

Several circumstances, indrpcnrlrnt of the form anil con- 
stitution of the academy, contributed to give unwonted 
■plcndonr to the last ncetii^;, wbicb took place at Berlin in 
the middle of Septe mber of tliu last year. 

The capital selected for its temporary residence is scarcely 
anrpassed by any in Europe in the mtmber and celebrity of 
its savans. 

The taste for knowledge posseued by the reigning family, 
bas made knowledge itiwlf fasbionaUe ; and tbe aerere 

sufferings of the Prusdans previous to the war, by which 
themselves and Europe were freed, liave impressed on them 
so strongly the lesson that " knowledge is power," that it* 
efieets are visible in every deportment of the government : 

and tliere is no country in Europe in which talents and 
genius so surely open fur their possessors the road to wealth 
and distinction. 

Aiiothi-r circr. njtrinec aUo contribtrcd its portion to m- 
cresae the numbers of the mtctity of the pait ytar. Tlic 
oiBee of prorident, which ia auraally changed, was afs^.d 
to M. .\1exander de Humboldt. The universality of ht» 
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acquiremenu, which b»ve left no branch within the wide 
range of Mknet iadiAftiit «r nnesptored, hat eoonectcd 
him by fricnddlip with almost all the most celebrated pbi> 
lowphen of the age ; whilst the polished amenitj of bia 
mannert, and that interne desire of acquiring and of ipread- 
ing knowledgei which so peculiarly characterizes h\i mind* 
renders hitn accessible to all strangers, and insun s fur them 
the assistance of his counsel in their scicnti6c pursuiu, and 
tlie advaM^ of hcing nadc known to all dioae wlw are 
interested or occupied in similar inquiries. 

Professor Lichtenstein, (Director of the Museum of Zoo- 
logy,) aa seeretary «f die ncadenqr* was indeftitigahle in hia 
attentions and nost ably eicopded the widiea of its dietin- 
guithed president. 

Thm two gentlenen, easbted hy aercrat ef the reiidenle 
at Berlin, undertook the numerous preliminary arrangemanta 
necessary for the accommodation of the meeting. 

On the 18th of September, 1888, there were aesemhied at 
Berlin 37 7 members of the academy, wrhose names and 
residences (in Berlin) were printed in a small pamphlet, and 
to each name was attached a number, to indicate his seat in 
the great concert room, in which the morning meetingt took 
plaCOw Each member was also provided "ith an engraved 
eifd of the hall of meeting, on which the numbers of diO 
acala were printed hi hhek iidc, end hia own peeaiar eeet 
marked in red ink. so that every person immediately found 
his own place, and knew where to look for any friend whom 
he night wiah to And. 

At the hour ap|)ointed for tlie opening of the meeting, 
the members beii^ assembled^ and tbe galleries and or- 
diestre being IBM by an aseemblage of a large part of 
the rank and beauty of the capital, and the side-boxes being 
occupied by several branches of the royal family, and by the 
foreign ambassadors, the session of the academy was opened 
by the ekqoent addrese of the pieaideni. 
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Speech nUMle at the Opening of the Society of German \atu- 
ndisti and Natural Philosophers at Berlin, the ISth of 
September, 1828. By AcEXAKUBm Vox Hcinoutr. 

Since through vour choice, which does nie so much ho- 
mur, I am permitted to open tliii meeting, the firit duqr 
which I have to discharge is ore of gratitude. TImi dia« 
tiactton nrhich hat been conferred on him who has never J9t 
bean able to attend your excellent society, is not the reward 
of MiCBtifie afflwta, or of fteble and persevering attempts to 
discover ne^ pheiwtnena, or to draw the Ught of knowledge 
from the unexplored depths of nature. A finer feeling, 
however, directed your attention to me. You have asanred 
me, that while, during an absence of many years, and in a 
distant quarter of the globe, I was labouring in the same 
cause wkk yotiraelvea, I was not a stranger to your thoo^ts. 
You have likewise greeted my return home, that, by the 
sacred tie of gratitude, you might bind me still longer and 
doser to onr eemineii conntrr. 

What, however, can the pictiiro of this, our native land' 
ptcsent more agreeable to the mind, than the assembly which 
we reeeire to-day for the first tine within onr wads; from 
the banks of the Neckar, the birth-place of Kepler and of 
Schiller, to the remotest border of the Baltic plains ; from 
hence to the mouAs of the Rhine, where, under dw henell- 
cent influence of commerce, ,the treasuries of exotic nature 
have for centuries been collected and investigated, the friends 
of nature, inspired with the same zeal, and, urged by die 
same passion, flock together to this assembly. Everywhere^ 
where the German lanpia^e is u^ed, and its peculiar struc- 
ture afiects the spirit and disposition of the people. From 
die Great Etiropean Alps, to the odier aide of the Wckbiel. 
where, in the country of Copernicus, astronomy rose to 
renewed splendour ; everywhere in the extensive domi- 
nions of the German nation tre attempt to diioorer the secret 
operations of nature, whether m the hcaTcns, or m the 
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deepest problems of mechanics, or in the interior of the cirthf 
or in the finely woven Uuuct of organic structure. 

PkMteted hf noVIe frineee, Oil aamaMf hm munlly 
nwreated in interest and extcnu Evmy dictustion wUeh 

difference of religion or form of government can oecwonio 
here annulled. Germany manifesu itself as it were in its 
intotlectlial mity; and since knowledge of truth and per- 
formance of duty are the lii^licst object of morality, that 
feeling of unity weakens none of the bonds which the religion, 
cooatitatioa, and lawa of oar eovntry, have tendered dMr ta 
each of us. Even tliis emulation in mental struggles has 
called forth (as the glorious history of our country tells us,) 
Ae ftireet blenona of Innaaakjr, aeienee^ and art 

The asseir.bly of German naturalists and natural pLilo- 
•ophers since iu l«st meeting, when it was so hospitably 
wceiTid at Mtnudi, lias, fhrongb die fttttMiiv inlcrtil of 
neiglibouring states and academies, sbon* with peculiar 
hutre. Allied nations have renewed tbe ancient alliance 
be t ween Germany and the ancient Scandinarian North. 

Sneh an hiemt daatwe a adaMwIedgment the more, be- 
cause it unexpectedly increases the mass of facts and opi- 
nions which are here brought into one common and useful 
onion. It also recalls lofty recollections into the mind ef the 
naturalist. Scarcely half a century lias elapsed since Linni 
appears, in the boldness of the undertakings which he has 
attempted and acconpliihed, aa one ef Ao graniest men of 
the last cemury. His glory, howerer bright, has not ren- 
dered Europe blind to the meriu of Scheele and Bergman. 
Tbe catalogtie of tbeae great namee is not eoupleied ; but 
lest I shall oflTend noble modesty, I dare not speak of the light 
which is still flowing in richest profusion from the North, 
nor mention the diseomies in dw ch e ndc ai natnre of sub- 
stances, in the numerical rdatlatt of their elements, or tbe 
eddying streams of e1ectro>magnetie powers.* May those 
excellent persons, who, deterred neither by perils of sea or 
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land, bare hutcned to our meeting from Sweden, Hvnmj, 
DanmA, Henind, England, and Poland, pdat <Mt tlw way 
to other stran;:crs in SUCCeedin;,' years, so that by turns 
every part of Gerinany niay enjoy the tfTt-cis of scientifie 
communication with the different nations of Europe. 

But although I nrast restrab the expireaiieB of taj per- 
sonal feelinrrs in presence of this assemhly, I must be per- 
mitted at least to name the patriarclis of our national glory, 
who are detained fW>ni m by • regard ferthooe Urea ae dear 

to tlic'ir country :-— Goethe, whom the great creations of 
poetical fancy have not prevented from penetrating the arcana 
of nature, and who new In fOfil aolitude mooma Ibr fak 
princely frici'id, as Gcniianyfiir one of her greatest oma- 
inenu Olbers, who has diaeovcred two bodies where be 
had already predicted ihey were to be fbnnd die grcateet 
•nntomnta of our age— Soemmering, who, with equal seal, 
haa omat^gated the wondera of organic atructore, and the 
•poli and faenlte of the ann, (eondenntfona and openings 
of the photosplicre :'i Bluroenbach, whose pupil I havadw 
honour to be, who, by his works and his immortal eloquence, 
has inspired everywhere a love of comparative anatomy, 
physiolo^'y, and the general hiaWry of natttt^ and who haa 
laboured diligently for half a century. How could I resist 
the temptation to adorn my discourse with names which 
poeterity will repeat, aa wo are not frvoored with dieir 
presence ? 

These observations on the literary wealth of our native 
eoontry, and the pragresaiTe deveslopcineni of onr hiMitiitfcm, 

lead us natiirnlly to the obstructions which will arise ftoB 
the increasing number of our fellow-labourera. The cUef 
olgcct of thia assembly doea not conaiati ai m odier aocietiee 
filioae sphere is more limited, in the mutual interchange of 
traatiaea, or b innumerable memoirs, destined to be printed 
in eome general coUeetioB. Tha principal objeet of thb 
Society is, to bring those peracnally together who are en- 
gaged in the xame field of science. It is the immediate, and 
therefore mure obvious interchange of ideas, whether they 
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preseitt Uienuelvcs ai facts, opinions, or doabta. It it dw 
finiiidAtion of friendly connexion which throws light on 
sclt:ue, uihh cliccrfulitesa to Ufe» Uld glTCS paticace Utd 
anicuity to the manners. 

In tbe tneit floiniahtng period of ancient Oiceee, tbe di«- 
tinction between words and writing first manifested itself 
most strongly amongst a race, which had raised it&elf to the 
most iideodid Iniellectaal miperioritjr, and to wboee laleit 
descendants, as preserved from the shipwreck of nations, we 
still consecrate our most anxioua wishes. It was not the 
dtffiealty of interchange of ideas alone, nor tbe want of Ger- 
man science, which has spread thought as on wings through 
the world, and inaured it a long coatinnance, that then 
indueeil Ae fUaide of philosophy and naibnl hiuofy m 
Magna Graeia and Asia Minor to wander on kmg joofneyi. 
That ancient race knew the inspiring influence of conver- 
sation as it extemporaneously, freely, and prudently pene- 
tntea tbe tissue of scientific opinions and doubta. The 
discovery of the tnith without difference of opinion is unat- 
tainable, because tbe truth, iti its greatest extent, can never 
be recogniied by all, and at the nne time. Endi atep* 
which seems to bring the explorer of nature nearer to his 
object, only carries him to the threshold of new labyrintlis. 
The nan of doubt doet not dtminnh, but tprcadt like a 
movii,^ cloud over other and new fitUs; and whoever has 
called that a golden period, when difference of opinions, or, 
at aome are aeenstomed to e apt ee a it, die ffiipiitaa of die 
learned, will be finished, haa aa imperfect a conception of tlio 
wanta of science, and of ita continued advancement, as a 
peraon who expecU that the same opinions in geognosy, 
chemistry, or ^yndegy, wilt be naintained fiir aefcffal een- 

turies. 

The founders of this society, with a deep sense of the 
unity of nature, hare eonbfaMd in die ee«pfeteat namer, 

all the branches of physical Itnnwipflee, and the historical, 
geometrical, and experimental philosophy. The names of 
nainral historian and natural philosopher are hcre^ dierofore. 
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nearly synoniinous, chained by a terrestrial link to the type 
«f the lower animals. Man eompletet the teale of hq^m 
organization. In l\is pliysiolo^iical and pathological qua- 
lities, he scarcely presents to us a distinct class of beinga. 
As to what hM tmmght hfan to dib •nlled eljset of ptiy- 
sical study, and has raised him to general scientific inves- ' 
tigation, belongs principally to this society. Important as 
it if not to break that link whidi tmbiricei equdly the tnves- 
tigatitm of organic and inorganic nature, still the increasing 
ties and daily deTelopement of this imtitutioD renders it 
neeensry, besides the gensrsl meetiiig whidi Is destined (br 
these halh, to have specific meetings for single branches of 
icienoe. For it is only in such contracted circles, — it is only 
•nMMig men whom reciprocity of studies liss brought toge- 
ther, that trerbsl discussions can uke place. Without this 
sort of communication, would the voluntary association of 
men in search of truth be deprived of an inspiring principle. 

Among tlie preparations which are made in this city finr 
the advancement of the society, attention has been prin- 
cipally paid to the possibility of such a subdivision into 
sections. The hope that these prepsratiom will meet with 

your approhation, imposes upon me the duty of reminding 
you, that, although you bad entrusted to two travellers, 
equally, the dvty of makhig thase atrang e s ne n ts, yet it is to 

one alone, rnv nohle friend, M. Lichtenstcin, that the merit 
of careful precaution and indefatigable activity is due. Out 
of respect to the Bcienttfic spirit whidi ammates the Sodety 
of German Naturalists and Natural Philosophy, and in 
acknowledgment of the utility of their efibrts, government 
have seconded al onr wishes with the grestest dieerftahtsss. 

In the vidnity of the place of meeting, which has in this 
manner been prepared for our general and special labours, 
are situated the museums dedicated to anatomy, zoology, 
oryctognosy, and geology. They exhibit to the naturalist a 
rich mine for ohscrvation and critical discussion. The 
greater number of these well-arranged collections have 
existed, like (he University of Berlin, scaredy twen^ yean. 
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The oldtit of tlwm, to wlndi the Botanical Garden, (one of 
the ridieit in Europe) belongs, have during this period not 
only been increaaedt but entirely remodelled. The amuie- 
ment and instruction derived frotn such institutions, call to 
oor minds, with deep feelings of gratitude, that they are the 
work of that great monarch, who modestly and in simple 
grandeur, adorns every year this royal city with new trea> 
iures of nature and art ; and what !■ of atill greater Talue 
than the treasures thenistUcs, — what inspires every Prussian 
with youthful strength, and with an enthusiastic love for 
the ancient reigning family,— that he graciously attaches to 
himidf eveiy ^edet of talent, and extends with confidence 
hit royal protMtioft to the free cultivation of the uoder> 
standing. 

This was followed by a paper on n^goetian, by ProAaior 
Oersted ; and several other tneoKHra srere then read. 

The arrival of ao many persons of similar pursuit, (for 464 
membera srere present,) rendered it convenient to have some 
ordinary, at which those who chose might dine, and intro- 
duce their friends or families. This itad been foreseen, and 
hia Majeaty had condeacendod to allow the imnienio bnild- 
ing used for the exercise of his troops, to be employed for 
this purpose. One-third of it was floored on the occaaion* 
and tablea were arranged, at which, on one oeeaamih 
persons sat down to dinner* On tint evening of the firet 
day, M. de Humboldt gave a large ioirfe in the concert 
rooms atuched to the theatre. About 1 200 persons assem- 
bled OB Ab oeeaaion, and hia Majcaty the King of Praaain 
lionoured with his presence the fete of his illustrious cham- 
berlain. The nobility of the country, foreign princes, and 
fiwcfgn ambaaaadora, wore present, It was gratifying to 
observe the princes of the blood mingligg with the culti- 
vators of science, and to see the heir-apparent to the throne, 
during the course of the evening, engaged in conversation 
iritk dioae moat eelebntcd Air thew taknta, of hia own, or 
of other countriaa. 
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Nor were tlie minor arrangements of the evening beneath 
tiie consideration of the President. The words of the music 
selected for the concert, were printed and distri^tMvd to the 

visitors. TIic nntncs of the rr.'i^' i!^:^tn'l^•,l? pliilTsopliers 
which Germany liad produced, were inscribed in letters of 
gold at tlw end of the great concert ntm. 

In the first rank amongst tliosc iitood a name «hicb| 
England, too, enrolls amongat the brightest in her scientific 
aniMlt t and proud, as well die may be, of having foctsred 
and brought to maturity the genius of the first Herschel, she 
has reaped an ample reward in being able to claim as caliwij 
her own, the inheritor of his talents and bis name. 

Tlie six guccii ediij:! days were occupied, in the mornings by 
a meeting of the academy, at which papers of general interest 
were read. In the aAernoon, through the arrangement of 
U. ite Humboldt and M. Liehtenatein, Tarious rooms were 
appropriated for different sections of the academy. In one, 
the chemical philosophers attended to some chemical me- 
moir, whOst the botaniats aisenUed in another loom, dw 
physiologists in a third, and the natural philosophers in a 
fourth. Each attended to the reading of papers connected 
iridi their several tdeneee. Thua every member was at 
liberty to clioosc tliat section in which lie felt nost interest 
at the moment, and he bad at all times power of aeeeaa to 
the otbcra. The eveninga wen generally spent at some 
of the toireei of the savans, resident at Berlin, who^e hos- 
pitality and attentioiw to their learned brethren of other 
countries were unbonndcd. During the unoccupied hotm 
of the mornti^, the coUectkai «f natanal hitloty, which art 
rapidly rising into importance, were open to examioation ; 
and the various professors and directors who assisted the 
•tranger in his inquiries, left him equally gratified by the 
knowledge and urbanity of those who so kindly aided him. 

A m^ of Europe was printed, on which those tovrns only 
appeared wbidi had aent repw aan tativea to this scientific 
congress ; and the niimbprs sent by different kingdoms 
appeared by the following table, which was attached to it : — 
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RtiMta I 

Austria ..... 0 

England 1 

HoUand 2 

Denmark ..... 7 

France 1 

Sardinia 0 

Prussia ..... 95 

Bavaria ..... IS 

Hanover ..... A 

Snony SI 



Wiricmburg . 
Sweden . . 
Naples . . 
Poland . . 
CenuD StKtm 



Berlin . 



. » 
. 1 

. s 

. 48 

206 
172 

S7S 



The proportion in which the cultivators of diflerent 
tdemet •ppcuadt «m not easy to ■Mertain, bMNW tberc 

were few amongst the more eminent who had not added to 
more than one branch of human knowledge. The following 
taUt, dMMi^ noc ptofiMttng to be veiy Momltb will < 
peili^f, • tobnldy fiur view . 



Geotnefem . . .11 

Astronomers . . 5 
Natural I'hilosophers i$ 

— S» 
Mines ..... 5 
MinerdOfy . . .16 
Geology .... 0 

— SO 

Chemistry ... 18 
Geography ... 8 



AiMtoniy 

Zoology . . 
Natural History 
Bouuiy I . • 



Phy 
Am 
Veriorn 



. It 

14 
8 
S5 

— S7 
. 175 
9 

. SS 

mi 



A medal was struck in commeinoraiion of this meeting, 
and it was proposed that it should form tlte first of a series, 
nUch ahoidd floupriae dl Aaee penona moat edebcaiaa tor 
their adentiie diaeoTeiiea m the peat and ; 
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Ax examinatioa into tome charges brought against one 
of dw tmnQrwfiiw cMididatc*, mcoliMMd io m note at 

havingr their names suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Royal Society, at one time, has caused a printed pamphlet 
to be diculated amon^f t the mesibeffe of ilie Society* Of 
the charges themselves I shall offer no opinion, but eniaeMt 
every member to judge 'for himself. I shall, however* 
make one extract, which tends to show how the ranks of 
die Soeie^ aw iccnitted. 

Extract from a printed Letter from A. F. M. to J. G. Ckil- 
4reihEai» dated, S2, Ufper JBk^ord-flaee, March IS, IMO. 

** Wbbn I wished you to propose ne at the Geological 
** Sode^i jou ssked me whj yoo sboidd net pcopoee no 

" also at the Royal Society ; and my answer was, that it was 
" an honour to which I did not tliink I could aspire ; that 
" my talents were loo insignificant to wanaat sodi pveCen* 
" sions. Many days passed, and still you pressed me on the 
" subject, because your partiality made you think me de- 
" serving of the honour ; but I resisted, really through 
** modes^, not lliat I did not eovet the distinetion, uitil 
** something was said of my paper on the meteoric mass of 
" iron of Braxil, which was published some years ago in the 
** "^aaaactkms of die Roysl Society; when yon insisted on 
" proposing me, snd I assented gratefiilly, because I was 
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" and am desirous of being a Fellow of the Rojal Society* 
" if I can be supposed WOrdiy of haviBf my MUM to bo- 

*• nourably enrolled." 



Extract front a Letter of J. G. Childrev, Esq. to A. F. M, 
Esq. dated, Britith Mtueum, March £4, 1880. 

" All that you hare nid respecting your being a can« 
" didatr for admission into the Royal Society, is correct to 
** the ktter. I pressed the subject upon you, and I would 
*' do it again io>iiiorrair, were it neceewry." 

Here, then, we find Mr. Children, who has been on the 
Conndl of die Royal Society, and wlio yean 
since, one of its Secretaries, pressillg ooa of bis friends to 
become, and actually ins'uting on proposing bim as, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He must have been well aware 
of the ftelings whicb preTaO amongst the Council as to tlie 
propriety of such a step, and by publishing the fact, seems 
quite satisfied that such a course is advantageous to the 
interetta of die Society. That mnflar applieatioai were not 
unfrequently made in private, is well known ; but it re- 
mains for the Society to consider whether, .now they are 
publicly and offidally announced to them, it will aanelion 
this mode of nqpnenting tbe abeady numfrtwa fiat of iti 
fidlowB. 
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LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

If 'ho hat* CUUrUutlfJ to the Philosophical ZVoHMWlioitC, 
been on the Council. 



N. B.— The Xumben are mnl« up to ihe preMM j«w Ibr the Paper*, but 
only to I6S7 tat Jtanbcn of the CouMiL 
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1! 






11 

It 




it 








T 


Abetdcen, Earl «£ 




1 


3 


3 


Aberncthy, Joha> 




1 




2 


Allan, Tliotnat. 




2 


3 




Allen, M'illinm. 


I 






I 


Artlcii. Lord. 




1 






AthoU, Duke of. 




1 


7 


I 


Babbagv, Charles. 




1 




1 


Biibiiigton, Williain. 




1 


2 


R.-iilv, Frandf. 




2 


9 




Barlow, Peter. C 








2 


Barnard, Sir F. Al^puta. 








5 


Barrow, John. 






3 




Bauer, Francii. 




2 


1 




Baylev, John. 
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1 


Beaufort, Francis. 
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2 


B«aufov. ncnr\'. 






9 




Bell, Ciarles. ' 


2 






1 


Bingley, Robert. 


9 






1 


Binckbume, John. 




2 




3 


Blake, William. 






1 




Blaiie, Sir Cilbcrt. 






I 


i 


Blizard, Sir ^Villiam. 




1 


1 




Bostotk. J'lhn. 




.5 


12 




Brsndr, Wni. Tho«. C. 




1 


16 


': 


brewiter, Darid. C. 






G 




Uro .if, B. Co'.Iini. C. 




2 


1 




Broinlii .id. Sir E. F. 






: ' 


1 


Broughaiu, Mcury. 


» 





Browne, Hemy. 
Brown, Robert 
Brownlow, EarL 
BucUand, Rev. W. C. 
Burnet', Rtv. C. Purr. 
Canterbun , .\rchbp. of. 
Carew, Rt Hon. R. F. 
Carlisle, Sir .\nthony. 
Carlisle, Nicholu. 
Came, Joseph. 
Carrington, Sir C. E. 
Charlcville, Earl of. 
Chencvu, Richard. C. 
Children, John (!e01>^. 
Christir, Sam. HuntMS. 
Clerk, Sir George. 
Clifl, William. 
Clovne, Bishop of. C. 
Coliv, Colonel Tliomaa. 
Coletrooke. Henrv T. 
Co„por, Sir Aidi-y'P. C 
Crichton, Sir .Alex. 
Croker, John Wilson. 
Cullum, Sir T. Gery. 
Dulluii. John. 
Dnrnli V, F.«rl of. 
Uarv ill. H"li<'rt Waring. 
Davit, John Francis. 
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Dmry, Edmund. 
D^vy, John. 

[win, Lewis Weston. 
Dollond, Gtorm. 
Dudley and ^^atti, Vim. 
Earle, Henry, 
t^gi'emont, E«rl ef, 
Fallo«r«, Rev. Fearon. 
Faraday, Midiuol. 
Famborougli, Lord. 
Fisher, Rev. George. 
Fly, Rev. Henry. 
Foster, Henry. 
FranklanJ, Sir Thomas. 
Gibbes Sir Gio. Sndlh. 
Gilbert, Davies. 
Gilliet, John. 
Goldingham, John. 
Gonipvrtz, Bemamin. 
Goudenouj^b, Ueoise T. 
fiordon, Sir James w. 
Granville, .Augustus B. 
Greatorex, Thomas. 
Grecnuugh, Geo. Bellas. 
Griffiths, John. 
Groombridge, Stephen. 
Halfiird, Sir HeniT. 
Hall,BasiL 
HamOton, Wm. Ridk 
Hardwicke, Eail oL 
Har\-ey, George. 
Hnrwood, J. 
Hatchett, OibIh. C. 
Hawkins, Jolm. 
Heberden, WilBnD. 
Helling Rer. John. C. 
Henley, Morton Lord. 
Hemy, WiUiam. C 
Herschel. John F.W. C, 
Hoare, Hcnrv Hugh 
Hosre, Sir Ricliard Colt. 
Hoblioiisc, ^ir Bei^. 
Holland. Henry. 
Home, Sir Eve'rard. C. 
Hope, Thomas Charles. 
Hosack, Darid. 
llorsbuigh, James. 
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Howard, Lukt. 
Hume, Sir Abnhm. 


7 


2 


ivory, James. C 




1 


Jekyli, Joseph. 


i 


1 


Johnson, Jss. Rawlins. 


13 


7 


Kater, Capt Henry. C. 


2 




Kidd, John. 


21 




Knight, Thomas A. C. 


1 


1 


Kunig, Charles. 




2 


LcinlHTt Aylmcr B. 




1 


L.iii'dowiir, Mnrqiiii«C 


1 


1 


Lalhuni, Juhn. 


2 




Lax, Rev. William. 


I 




Leach, Wil)i;ini I'.Ifnrd. 




1 


Lovvlher, \'i«c(>uiil. 


2 




Nrarartncy. James. 


2 




Macdoniild, Limit CoL 




1 


.Mac Grigor, Sir James. 
.Mac Leav, .\lexandtr. 




o 




1 


.Mansfield, Ear] o£ 


4 


11 


Marsden, William. 




1 


Mathifts, Thomas Jos. 




3 


MatoM, >Villiani Gorge. 


1 




Miller, Lieut Col C. 
Montagu, Matdwv. 




2 


.» 

t 


4 


Morgan, WiUiam. 




1 


Mount Edgecimibi^ 

Earl of. 




3 


.Murdoch, Iliomas. 




2 


NichoO, Bl Hob. Sir J. 




1 


Norfolk, DiAt«f: 






Ord, CravMk 


1 




Parry, Chalw Heaij. 
Pepv^SirLwM. 




1 


C 


2 


Pern s, Wa. HMliibi. 
PMlip, A. P. WOiaa. 
niillW Riehai^. 
Pitt, William Morton. 


7 
1 


2 


I 


29 


Flanta, Joseph. 


19 


17 


Pond, John. C. 


2 




Powell, Rev. Badeu. 


2 




Prinsep. Jiiines. 


4 


1 


Prout, Wiliiam. 




1 


Rackett. Itt-v. lliooiM. 




1 


RedeiJ.ilf, Lord. 




2 


Hi-cvi>. .Inliti. 


5 


3 


itennell, James. C. 
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1 




Hinnie, GtOlgl;. 




~3 


Staunton, Sir G«o.TlMb 


4 




Kilchie, 




2 


Stowell, lyord. 


1 




Robertson, Jamct. 




1 


Sumiicr, (icfyr^-e Holme. 




1 


Rogers, Samuel. 


1 




Thomas, Unrioratu'i L. 


2 


1 


Rojrcf, Peter >fark. 


2 




Thomson, Tlioiuas. 




3 


Rtidgc, Kdward. 


1 




Tiarks, Dr. John Ltwia. 


12 




Sjibiiic, Edward. C. 


1 




Troughton, EdiraiiL C 




2 


Saliitif, Joseph. 


2 




Ure, Andrew. 




1 


St. Aubyn, Sir John. 




2 


Warburton, 1 1 1 n rj-. 


3 




Scorcsb)', jun. William. 


1 




Weaver, Thomas. 


2 




Scott, John Corse. 


1 




AMiewell. William. 


3 


I 


Seppingt, Sir Robert. C. 


3 




Whidbey, Jotrph. 


1 




Scwell, Sir John. 


2 


3 


Wilkina, Charles. 




3 


Somerset, Duke of. 


3 




WiUianu, John Lloyd. 




3 


Sotheby, WilUmm. 


1 


1 


WiUon, Sir Giffin. 


3 


2 


South, Jamet. C. 




2 


Wilaon, Gloucester. 






Spencer, Earl. 




1 


Yoilt%B«.H«&Chw, 






Stanley, Sir John Thos. 







I htil intended to have printed a list of those persotu to 
triiom the Royd Society bad in past jrean awmrded the 
Copley medals, and the reasons for which they were 
ipven; but having applied to the Council for permis- 
sion to employ an amanuensis, to copy those awards, 
either from the minutes, or from the volumes of the Phi> 
losophical Transactions, I was surprised at receiving a 
refusal. I confess it appeared to roe, that as a whole, 
dioBe •^Qudiortioiw ns cre^t, although I doubted the 
pNfriety at many bdividual cases. Ai, bowfci, the 
Council seem to have had a different opinion^ and as I 
bad made the application through courtesy, I shall decline 
printiiig a Est eveiy individual portion of ubieb bai been 
already published in many ways, althou^ Ae vbole bas 
never been printed in a collected form. 

TBB xiro. 



H. cut, nuKTCS, aaBao>tm»-iiiu. 



BOOKS PRINTED FOR B. FELLOWES, 

LVDOATB traSBT. 



6BRMON8. 

PlVMlhld in the Pari«h Church of St. BoTOLni, BisiiupioaTB, 
BY C. J. BLOM FIELD, D. D. Rxctor, 

MW tltiiop ur LOSCDOlla 

Sto. 12*. 
II. 

TWELVE LECTURES on the ACTS of ibe APOSTLES ; 

To which it added, * 
A Ktm Edition of Five Lcctoku on the GoircL of St. Joair. 
BY C J. BLOMFIELD. D.O. Bum or Lmmw. 
Second EdidM. Sn. likSdL 

III. 

A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER, 
Mr At Om of At Finiahionen et St BMilp^ „ 
ttaw. USA 

IV, 

iESCHYLI AGAMEMNON, 1 BLOMFIELD. 
UUoTtnta. 9n. Ilk. 

-fiSCHYLI CHOEPHORCE, x BLOimBLD. 
Ediiio ScGunda. Sto. $t, 

VI. 

^CHYLI PERS£, 1 BLOMFIELD. 
UhitOMM. SfK U, 

VII. 

iESCHYLI PROMETHEUS, 1 BLOMnELD. 
BdMtQritt.. Sik 

▼in. 

^HYUSEPTBM CONTRA THEBAS.ABLOMnELD 

SditioTatiiL Svo. 8k * 
IX, 

AN INDEX TO THE GLOSSARIES 
C««aiaed in Bishop BlomOdd^ EaUiM of wBSCBYLUS. 

By • G1UX>i:aTE or dw UMIVBRSITY oTOXfORD. 
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BY A FORElQNEa. 



Thert is a principle in liumnn nature which prompts almost 
every individual lo coiisiUer bis own nation as evidently equal, 
if not superior, to any other. Ko people, however tnsignifieont, 
but ^\:iat lias its Iicrot's and its sac:PS, who, in the opinion of 
Uieir owa countr)-inen, far surpa«s the boast aod pride of other 
nalioos. Alike in mil i tar)- proven and the aoqairement of 
idence, in the pursuit of knowledge and the highest flight of 
art, each nation asserts its clainu to superiority with unshaken 
faith and stubborn obstinacy. 

On the contra r)-, a private individual, however highly en- 
dowed wiih genius and learning, and although perreclty con- 
scious of his own powers, will in general have enough of that 
discretion which is incnicated by the habits of society, to pre* 
vent him from 0[)enly declaring hinibelf unrivalled in liis 
department. Men like La Place, La Grange, Euler, and the 
.like, take care to conceal at least part of the good opinion 
which they ha\'n of ihemadvea. Bat if not our own person, 
but the nation is concerned, very few will hesitate to proclaim 
their own as uncjuesiionubly deserving the palm. In this we 
we In general borne out by the bulk of our coontiynien ; whilst 
wc may rest assured of meeting v;'nh ten times as many con- 
tradictors amongst the natives of other countries. The vanity, 
pride, and self-love inherent in onr species, are the causes of 
this propensity of extolling to the skies what little good we 
may dii>cover amongst our nearest neighbours, whilst we evince 
in general an eqoat dispoiidon to nndervalae and treat with 
contempt whatever is the product of science in a country 
separatetl perhaps from onr own by a range of mountains or a 
branch of the sea. These mutual and very absurd pretensions 
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veiy often form protracted animosity between neighbouring 
w^MMf and these quarrels. Tor being unattended with blood- 
shed, are nevertheless carried on with the same acrimony and 
bitterness as those great international quarrels in which kings 
are parties and cannon supply the arguments. A striking 
instance of ^ ich a literarj' warfare was e.Nliibitcil in the pro- 
tracted and bitter conlej>t between England and Germany 
about the honour of the im'enlkm of the flnnonaiy calculns. 
But many other instnnccs of sin-.ilnr !i'i;:nt!ons about the 
scientific point tPkonneur might be add need ; and very lately 
we had the example ofnPfench philosopher denying to the 
English nation, to the countrymen of \\'att and Maudsley, 
almost every share in the invention of the steam- engine *. 

At present, however, a disposition entirely different u ob> 
servable amongst some of the most scientific men of Ei^land. 
They nppenr bent upon uiuierv nluing their own country, and 
seem to take a secret, and certainly a strange delight in extol- 
ling to the akies the scientific excellence of fineignen of every 
description. 

An English mathemaliciao of the first order, one of those 
OB whom his eoontry might look with confidence as a strong 

supporter of her scienlific fr.me, a professor in an English 
University, informs the public that England has been foiled in 
the general struggle for scientific renown ; that, whilst science 
is in a prosperous stale in foreign countries, it is actunlly 
declining in England. SRti:!fied with this assertion, at which 
many are startled, he does not seem o\er anxious for the 
proof of his proposition, but shows a great inclination to 
take it for granted, that England is actunlly far behind her 
more fortunate rivals. A person, certainly of the highest 
•eicntlfic aothority, came to the sad eondittiony * that then 
• cannot be apprehended much doubt as to the fact of the ds- 
' dine of science in England and Mr. Babbage never aeema 
to qnestum for a moment the conectoe« of an assertion, made 
perhaps in an hour of spleen and dissatisfaction, but unsup- 
ported by proof. Rather than compare the relative state of 
science iu England and other countries, and thus to examine 
the tmdi of the gmieml propontion, Mr. Bahbage prefers to 
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point out the caiuea of this disgraceral e\-«nt, and to toggeit 

the remedies likely, in his opinion, to eflect its cme. 

Bat before we can follow Mr. Bubbnge in his Ions; list of 
complaints, we must pause a moment in the consideration of 
the assertion, that * idenee is deeUoing in England.' This 
hnrsh sentence, however, admits of several interpretations, nnd 
, Mr. BablMge has not informed us which is that which he 
adopts. Is H his opinion that science is stationary in England, 
whilst it is making rnpid strides on the Continent? or does he 
wish to give to understand that really a retrograde motioa 
talat phee In England ; and that although, upon the whole, 
science is more widely diiTused at present in England than 
formerly, there is a luck of scientific men of the first emi- 
nence able to be put upon a par with the mo!>t renowned 
foreigners ? 

Mr. Babhige must excuse me for believing, that it is not 
sufficient thus confidently to assert the inferiority of his own 
country ; he ought, in my opinion at least, to have pointed 
out distinctly where that inferiority exists. Are only some 
branches of science affected, or does it spread widely over all 
the departments of human knowledlge ? It may be Uiat Eng« 
lead should be found deficient in some particular instance, 
whilst in others, perhaps, it far surpasses other nations. The 
* scale of merit ought to be carefully handled to determine with 
aeeniacy to which side the bahnce ii leaning. But if the 
real meaning of Mr. Babbnge on a question in which the 
national honour is so deeply involved, is labouring under an 
«>bBcarity which we have no imhm to dkpd, we aaty attempt 
•t least to cuvaH the nutliori^ by wlUdi ht snppoita hia 
opinion. 

The names of Sir Humphry Davy and of Mr. Henehd are 

*of COatae of the highest uuthority ; but it would appear rather 
Strange that any one should attempt to couple those names 
with a complaint of a decay of sdenee. This sounds pretty 
noch as if, when speaking of AVeltington and Kelson, one 
would areue on the inferiority of the British army and ua\'y. 
The mere mentioning of the names of Davy and Herschel 
conkl fomish a proof that science waa flourishing in that 
country which gave birth to these hit,hly gifted individuals. 
An author, whose name is not given, a writer in the £ncy» 
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dopiedia Metropolitana, i& adJuced by Mr. Babbage * in proof 
of tlie iDferiority of ehemistn' in En-land ; l^ut I cannot attach 
such a meai.itiL; to the won.!-. ;;i\pii hy Mr. BabL;\ge. Tliat 
aullior sa\s, ' that since the discoveries of M. Uerbiadt, che- 
Rintfy has sufTerad uaae neglect in contequence of them.' 
The meanin;; of lliis seems, that since Oi-rslinlt's discoveries, 
chemii.ts iia\e, for a while, directed their attention principally 
to objects at once neir, curions, and intemting ; and that, ill 
the mean while, the ordinary pursuits of chemistrj' have beea 
sometvhat neglected. In the first instunce, the argument doei 
not affect the English chemisis more than those of any other 
countr}:. If chemists committed an error in repeating, ex- 
tending, and improving M. Oerslfidi's experiments, which I 
beg leave most positively to deny, it was an error common to 
the chemists and philosophers of all Europe, and not at all 
peculiar to England. WhenFrnnklin pnhlisiied his celebrated 
researches, every philosopher turned electrician ; when La- 
voisier ^ras m hit fall glory, natural philosophy was nei;lected 
in France for chemistry. In general, when an important dis- 
covery is made, it is certain that it will excite universal atten- 
tion. But let us suppose that English chemisti bad noted 
Othenrise ; that they continued their wonted Uboars, without 
sulTering themselses lo be distracted bv the importance and 
novelty of the diicoveries of M. Oerstadt and his followers; 
might such indifference not have been made the subject of 
bitter re])roach, and would it not have been snid, ' (hnt whole 

* branches of Continjental discoveries were unstudied, and in- 

* deed almost unknown even hy namef ? ' Bat no : such was 
not the conduct of the En^^lish philosophers ; they nobly 
enjoyed their bhare of the splendid train of discoveries. But 
what seems more strange, and what appears to redoond greatly 
to the honour of Engli--h chemists, is, that nowhere, except in 
England, chemists took a leading part in these new investi|^> 
tions. Will the Encyclopedist blame Dr. Wollaston and Mr. 
Faraday for their discoveries in electro-magnetism But 
neither M. Anig^o, M. .Ampere, nor Mr. Barlow arc chemists; 
and amongst the first promoters of electro-magnetism v«e do 
not find Berselios, Thenard, Gay Lossac, and other chemists. 
It does not appear that the objection against the English on 
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account of their part in electro-magnetic researches appean 
well founded, and least of oil it proves ' the decfina ^che- 
mistry ' in that country. 

Sir Humphry Davy's rcmnrl;, * that the aristocracy may be 
searched in vain for piiilosopbers,' may be verj' jubt ; and it 
is bdeed to be lamented that noUctaen, as the Bad of Mac- 
clesfield and the late Duke of Marlboroagh, do not find maiij 
imitators amongst the English nobility. But from the supine- 
oess of the English peerage in the cause of science, it follows 
not that scteoee is declining in Bng^nd, unless it coitid be 
shown that the same reproach attaches to other classes of 
society. Nor do we find, indeed, that in general the nobility 
of any country has been much attached to scientific distinc* 
lion. Perhaps the cause of this neglect may be traced to the 
circumstniice, that indisiduals moving in those higher sjilieres 
of society may obiaui those distinctions which are objects of 
honest ambition at a more easy rate than by labouring in the 
field of science. Mm !il;e Alphonsus of Cnstile, tlip Land- 
grave AYilliam of Hesse, the Duke Ernest of Saxe Goiha, are 
always of rare occurrence; and in this respect England may 
cherish with pride the memory of the illostrtous patron of Sir 
William Herschel. In a degree below sovereignty, the nnnals 
of science do not teem with instances of men like (he Marquis 
de rHApital, Lord Bacoo, and Baron Napier. But ahhoo^ 
ire should be compdlsd to allow that the higher ranks of 
nobilifv, all over Europe, may be nt present ' searched in vain 
for philosophers,' still it must not be forgotten that the first 
poet of the sge rose to sudi literary eminence from a seat in 
the Rriiish House of Lords. 

That ' few persons pursue science with true dignity *,' is an 
observation which, if true, is applicable not only to England, 
but to all Europe. Small, indeed, in England hs well as else- 
where, is the number of those favourites of fortune who may 
pursue a scientific career without regard to pecuniary consi- 
derations. Dire necessity, in these days of distress, and tarn- 
tion, and reform, compels eveiy one, more or less, to remember 
the adage. 

O civet, civis : qucteoda |«eiuiis pritDiim ti^ 
Vims M»t wiiUM*. 

/ 
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And many an lione&t parent may bul too justly apply to hit 

Svpe f altr d:\'l. iMi'i itn rjiiiil iniitilt ItBtuf 

It has been ao always, and probably will remain so for some 
ages to come. It hu been said, in the days of yore, with 
tome truth — 

Dat G-kknui opes, dat Juttiniknua bonona, 
Ptapcr JlibtoidicfMgilwiR y«4H. 

But m all this lies not l\m shatlow of an argument miiporting 
the present • decline of science in England.' 

The praise given by Mr. Herschel to the ' Annales do 
Chlmte et de Ph)-«ique^* is undoubtedly well deserv ed *, and 
many of the reports on scientitlc matters coming before the 
French Institute are certainly masterpieces in their kind. 
Stin it may be justly doubted, whether erenhanded joitic* 
'alw^ presides lU the redaction of French jouroals. It hat 
long been u ia%'Ourite maxim n ith French savant^ 
Kill B*am da I'eijint, b&n noui ct nM amii. 

Thoae who lesided lon^ in Paris, and know how identifie 
matters are managed there, cannot doubt for a second, that if 
persons like Sir James South and Mr. Herschel vren to arise 
from the seats of the French Institute, but that matters wouU 
be brought to light scarcely less unpleasant than those which 
now so unfortunately divide the Royal Society of London. 

Mr. Herschel deaU harshly with the scientific publications 
of bis own country. It must not be forgotten thai France» 
with her thirty-two millions of inhabitants, has but readers for 
one single philosophic jourual, which of course has the choice 
of all the papers which are oSered. The twenty-three milUont 
of inhabitants of England fiirni!>h a sufficient quantity of 
readers for a far greater number of philosophic quarterly and 
monthly publications; and I will venture to affirm, against 
Mr. Herschelt that many of the numbers of the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Journals, the Pliilosoiihical Magazine, and Pro- 
fessor Jameson's Journal, contain articles as well written and 
as inteteiting as those wMck fill the pages of Mmsis. Amgo^s 
and Gay Lussac's publication. If Mr. Berschd and some of 
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hit friends have such a poor opinion of the English scientific 
jtranmla, a different judgment U entertained abroad, as is well 
proved by the eagerness ivith which the Gerouui jouroalisls 
seize upon every article issuing from the presiei of their 

British colleagues. The \ n1ne ■wliirh i<! set in Germany upon 
the scientific pursuits of ihe English, tiie ra|)iility wuh which 
translations are made in Germany of whatever English phi- 
losophers of some reputation publish, shows abundantly that in 
that counlr)- at least, in docla Oermaniot a far greater value 
is set upon the prodnctions of English science than is done by 
Mr. Herichel and Ms friends. 

But if 80 much ' crude and undigested ' scientific matter dis- 
gnsts Mr. Herschel in the English Kieotific journal^ he mnit 
be much more grievously ofTcrnded at much moK trash col- 
lected in the pages of the two German scientific journals on 
which he lavishes his praise. Germany has lost, in (lie person 
of the late Professor Gilbert, her roost able, skilful, and impar« 
tinl editor of a scientific journal ; and even Mr, Herschel's 
French friends will find it verj- difficult to emulate lliat worthy 
man in the meritoriom task which he perfemed, to ranch to 
bis credit, during snch ft number of yeafit irith so laudable a 
perseverance. 

We have no reason to donbt Mr. HerscM's aaeeitioo*, tint 

in England * whole branches of Conlineirtftl diwevaiies are 
* unstudied, and, indeed, almost unknown even by name,' if 
he means that Continental scientific researches are not so 
mpidly known in England, as Englidi discoveriea are in Ger- 
many and some other countries ; but the same may be affirmed 
of France, where whatever is done in Germany and elsewhere 
is slowly penetrating, and even sometimes exdiided. Thb igno> 
* ranee, however of foreign science cannot be attributed to want 
of zeal, but to a defect in English education, which it was, per* 
haps, the business of the London University to amend— I mean 
the ignorance of foreign languages, which prevails both in 
England and in France. Since the Latin has ceased, very hap- 
pily in many respects, to be the common medium of inter- 
conrw of the iMmed in every conntry, the scientific inter- 
conne between difihrent nationi has beoBme cramped by the 
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necessity of Icaraing many foreign languages } at least three or 
four are indupencably necessary. In thb retpeet the natives 
of England labour iiiiiItT ^'rcat difGcultiei. The diflercnce of 
pronunciation of the English language from all those spoken 
on the Continent, renders the task of learning a foreign tongue 
particularly troublesome to an Englishman ; nor does he gene" 
rally find in the pul)lic schools and academies of his OWIl 
country many ojiportuuitics of receiving, io this respect, regu- 
lar and solid instruction. The conseqtience it) that few l^ig- 
lishmen learn enough of ;i foreign language to ena!)le (hem to 
converse freely with the natives, and to read, without great 
exertion, the writings of Continental authors. There are 
countries in Europe where no young men could think of 
studying medicine, mathematics, or natural science with the 
help of Latin only, and without being'pre]*ared, before entering 
the univer&ily, with a siiificient knowledge of German, English, 
and French. Many, indeed, are masters enough of Italian to 
read with ease and pleasure any ^cientiiic book in that lan- 
guage, whiict I have known olhm altain a tolerable degree of 
proficiency in the Dmid). Swedish, or Spanish ; but in Eng- 
land, the number of those who acquire a smattering of French 
is very small, and still smaller is the number of those who 
know enough of German to read a book in that langonge with- 
out considerable trouble. 

Anpther cause of the ignorance of foreign scientific laboini,' 
is the high price in England of foreign hooks, in consequence 
of an importation duty. This real and in'okrjble impediment 
to the diiluston of knowledge exists, though not in the same 
degree, iii*other countries ; despotic Russia, however, is said 
to l>e free firom it. England may, perhaps, expect from its 
present ChanoeUor, who likes to * see the schoolmaster abroad,' 
the radical reform of lo glaring an abuse. 

Mr. Herschel comphuns 'that the English are dropping 

* behind in roost sciences — that they gave over the race in 

* mathematics — that in chemistry the case is not inoch better, 
' and that few sciences would not offer similar remarks*.' 
Thus Mr Habbnge concludes that sc ience is dechning in 
Lii^lttud, because the iMetropolituti lincyclopiedist hazards 
sonie loose complaints, of which we hare already disposed. 

• p. viii. 
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Sir Hum])hr>' Davy complain* ofthe little iutemtwhidi noble- 
men tabe in science, and of the necessity which compels mnny 
persons, iaclineJ to scienlific research, to look for other means 
of bu>lenancc; but both the evils of which Sir Humphry com- 
pkias do not bdong to England nkme. Nowhere noblemen 
care much for science, and pecuniary wants deter many all over 
Europe from pursuing a scieiiti6c career. Ivo great penetf*- 
tion is iranted to see merit struggling with want and poverty in 
ever}' countr}' in the world ; and, perhaps, it might be said that 
science has a better chatice in England than elsewhere of 
securing an honest independeuce to its possessor. Dr. WoU 
laston, by hi* acientific eiertiona, procured himself that pecu- 
niary anitiily witboat which the (peatest genius and the ignorant 
nre alike unable to support themselves. Now, I will tell Mr. 
Babbage, that in no country Dr. WoUoston, unassisted by 
Unf ly fiiTOor, could bnve been able to earn by hie tclentifie 
disco\crics that independence ^hich pave him the neces<-.4ry 
leisure to apply all his mental force to the pursuits of science. 
I know such countries wbeie the high-minded Wollnslon might 
have been obliged to fawn and bow in the ante-room of some 
lawyer in office, where his discoveries would have been sub- 
milted to the examination and criticism of some official under- 
ling ; of having his writings and experiments appreciated by 
those who neither can conduct an experiment nor weigh the 
force of an argument ; and after submitting to nil these indig- 
nities — after having felt the full weight of the insolence of 
office, he might have had the humiliation to see pwfened to 
his just claims the unceasing importunity and the fhamolen 
effrontery of the impudent quack and of the subservient 
^'cophanU This, I will tdl Mr. Babbage, is the real 
state of ideniifie men In those countries whose numer of * 
matingino; scientiGc concerns he affects to rate so much 
above that of his own countr)', and nUi exempla atenl odtosa, 
tie mi^ bring convincing proo& of the truth of cm nmtr- 
tion firom the acientific history of abaost every oountry in 
Europe. 

But it is said, * England is backward in some branches of 
* science ;* it may be so : it b as difficult for a nation as for an 

individual to be equally prec-minem in every department. Ma. 
thefaatics are more particularly pointed out as that part of 
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■cience in which Mr. Herschel says thnt ' England has gUen 
• over a ho|)t!es-, race.' Bin hns not England a ri;;ht to ask 
bolh Mr, liersciicl and Mr. iiabtKi;;e, Why do you both give 
over the race?— Yon, with Mr. Irory and a few olHen, are the 
men who ought not to ^ive over the rnce, and EnsHshmen 
will not cODsider a race hopeless io which persons of your age 
and abilitiei are engaged. Is the nee to be given up whilst 
LaPtaee himself proclaimed Mr. Ivory one of the first mathe- 
maticians of Europe ; whilst another Frenchman (I believe it 
«M M. Amgo) said, that of all philosophers the late Dr. Young 
was one who excelled most in the application of sublime ma- 
thematics to physical and nslrononiica! questions. But whilst 
Messrs. Herschel and Babbage thus tiiink of ' giving over the 
race,' let us look at those a^ost trhom they are likely to be 
matched, in order to asGCftaio whether there is jost cause fbr 
such despondency. 

La Grango and La Place, the greatest geometricbns of their 
time, exist no more. The sceptre of geometry was wielded 
by both with equal power, like two Roman emperora occupyiug 
the throne of the world at the same tune. That sceptre de> 
scended into their hands from those of Huyghens, Newtoo» 
I.«ibnilz, the Bernouilli?, and Eiiler; and thus Holland, Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, each in its turn possessed the 
greatest goometrician of the a^e. Wm it too much thatFraoee 
and Italy should ha\e their iDni ? Bnf, unfortunately for the 
latter country, M. de la Grange spent one half of his life in 
Berlin and the other in Pnnce. At present, since the cde- 
brated author of the * Disquisitiones Arithmetical rase to 
such fame, the sceptre of geometry would seem to belong asain 
to Germany ; and indeed, as matters now stand, there does 
not appeekto exist the slightest reason for giving over the race 
as 'hoi)eless.' whiKt such mcii as Mr. I\ory, Mr. Herschel, and 
Mr. Babbage are in the full force of their talent. Id France, 
M. Lrgendre m very old ; the venerable Laeroix has dona 
more tlinn any other living man for the difTusion of analytical 
science : we see no one at present in France but M. Poissoo 
who could enter the lists of the race. I do not perceive^ I 
repeat if, the least necessity for giving it over. 

It can certainly not be denied, that for many years, works 
as the ' Lcf ons sur le Calcul des Fonctions,' the ' Mcchanique 
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Cdlwte,* and the ' Mcchanique Annlytique,' were not puHIblied 
in England. No new branch of mathematics, no ' Geonoeirie 
IXtcriptive* vras discoreted, and it would be unjust and ttnwtw 
tQ subtract nnything Trom the merit of the French inathemati» 
cians. But I consider it worse than injustice to contend, as 
Mr. Babbage does, that England is so far behind. The man« 
ner> ceitainly, in which mnlhematics are studied and used ia 
France and in England is entirely diflerent, nnd it dues not 
appear quite so evident in which country mathematical science 
is turned to a better account 

Fashion, to a certnin f xteut. prevnils in the affairs of every 
countr)-, bat it predominates chiefly in France. At the time 
of the Ficncii Revolution it so happened, by the exertions of 
D'Alembei^ Clairaat, Condorcet, and others, that of nil sciences 
mathemaiics ^ere the most fashionable. Some of the leaders 
of the Re volution — Condorcet, CarDot,Monge — were great ma- 
thenaUcians, and contributed with all their power alike to the 
overturn of the state nnd the progress of mathematics. With 
this view the Ecole Normuie tvas founded, which, though of 
short duration, was peiliaps of mora utility towards the exleii> 
sion of mathematical knowledge, than all the universities of 
Europe together. It was there that La Place, La Grange, and 
Monge were lecturers, and men like Laeroix ammig the 
hearers. The study of cltissics having been in agmtaseasure 
abolished by the French Revolution, mathematics were substi- 
tuted in its stead ; and it thus happened that a number of ma« 
thematicians, unusually great, were scattered over the soil of 
France, and every one thought himself capable de faindntf 
as they themselves called it, upon any given subject. 

But most of these investigations wera all tbeOfBtieal, and 
practical applications were foregone in almost every instance. 
In France it scorned a constant rule that no Aoa oould usefully 
and practically apply mathematical sdenoe, unless he ascended 
fint, not from * £ueUd*s Elements,' for these wan Jong fiMp> 
gotten, but from some modern elementary book on geometry 
and algebra to the summit of analytical science. Once arrived 
there, he might, if he pleased, descend, and take by the way 
such applications of science as he thought fit; but, accustomed 
to the pure air and bright sky of these higher regions, it was 
scarcely to be expected that he would coma down to what was 
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consi(!. rc<l of infinitely less value. The consequence of this 
state of things has been, that lbs calculus ha« been applied to 
the tolatioDt of proUerot for which (he Elements of Euclid 
mnild ha\'e been quite sufficient. No question of optics, astro- 
nomy, or merliiinics coulil lie trenfed wiibout calling in the 
intervention of the integral calculus ; no brnlge was built n ith- 
out its ossisiance ; and even sometioiee no two thennoaicten 
frcro corninir«r(] without some pages of analysis. 

Mechanics, in particular, do not seem accessible, according 
to the tenets of the French school, to any man not well vened 
in suhhine analysis; and when French authors condescend to 
give some elementary notions on that subject, it is generally 
done in so u'nsatisfactofy a manner, that it would appear that 
it was only intended to show the utmost contempt for the illi- 
terate readers for whom such explanations could be useful. 
Thus many branches of ap|)lied mathem;itics became inacces- 
sible^ and were left unstudied by many who most stood in need 
of them, and 1 humbly submit that this method has had a most 
pernicious effect in France, iience it arises that many have 
acquired a profband knowledge of the higher branches of ma- 
thematics — that a greater number became more or less versed 
in the fiuxionary calculus — whilst the more elementary part 
of mathematics, which serves for every day's use, which leads 
to the most useful applications, is far less diflused in France 
than in England. In the former country, elementary geometry, 
algebra, trigonometr}*, are not considered as important in them- 
selves, and as things fit for immediate application, but only as 
the necessary steps by wiuch we may arrive at the higher 
departments of analytical science. In England no one has 
tendered hhnself master of (he common rales of arithmetic hot 
he thinks of turning his knowledge to some account; and, aided 
by that ingenuity of which Englishmen aeero to possess agreater 
chare than other nations, his scanty stock of Infbrmatioa will 
ofi n help him to some useful discover}-, or some ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, at which the Frenchman, encumbered 
with the artillery of his mathematical learning, could never 
arrive. 

As an illiJstrntion of what I have ^aid of themanner in which 
mathematics are studied in France, let us compare a French 
and an English author on mechanics— let us select for that 
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purpose the treatise of M. Poisbon nnJ that of Dr. Oliuihus 
Gregory. The former is cenainly wnitcn ia a roasterly man- 
tier; DOlbinjjcanbe more elegant, more malbemiiticaUy concise 
nd COrraclt than the method by which propositioa afler pro- 
position U <lisiK)scd, deduced from each other, and demonstrated 
With gieai &trictne»ii ; but nothing practical is to he found tlicre, 
nothing of what may occur UMlay or to-morrow, no allowance 
whatever for thtit numerous cln!>s of rcnilcrs who are dootncd 
to perpetual ignorance of sublime analysis, nothing of wlmt 
may guide the practical man, no descriiition of any macbioo, 
any engine— even the theorj' of what are called the mechanical 
powers, is rejected in the appendix. Perliaps it rnay be said, 
that tlie knowledge of these more elementary parts may be 
acquired by the study of other books, but what French bcmin 
are calculated to suit the purpose? Are we to take MoDge'a 
Statics V — a capital little book, indeed, but in which the same 
want of everything wlifeb is practical pMvaOs throagbout. 
Besides, Mongetreataoolybf statics ; and thus, for all subjects 
in which motion is concerned, ire should be obliged again to 
refer to some other work. 

Dr. Oluithus Gregory's work, thou^ it should not be taken 
up by one unacquainted with mathematics, is far more accea- 
sible and far more useful to the greatest class of readers. The 
subject is treated not io so purely a scientific manner, but more 
calculated to afford that infonnation which is most wanted. A 
BWO after studying Poisson may scarcely know a wheelbarrow 
from a steam-engine ; but auy one who has gpoe through Dr. 
Gregory's book may have acquired as nindi of mechanical 
information as will enable hnn to understand most subjects 
connected with that most important department of science. 
Another English work to which it would be diificult to find an 
equal in French literatute, is PioiiessorRobiaon*s * Mechaniol 
Philosophy.' This capital book can certainly nbi pretend to 
be a complete treatise of science, being compounded from 
various articles of an encyclopaedia ; but for close reasoning 
and nn able exposition of the solyeet in all its bearings, it may 
confidently challenge competition. 

Professor Leslie's ' Natural Philosophy* contains also that 
oseful elementary mechanical information for which you look 
in vain in French books. Let Prafessor Leslie's first volume 
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be compared to what Biot hat in his * Precis El^mentaire 
de Physique,' and it ^ill appear at Once how far nipeiior the 

nechanical pnrt is treatetl by (he former. 

Many other instances mi^ht be produced to show that ma- 
thematics are difTereniiy studied and treated in France and in 
Englnnd, nnd from this it does not follow that they are better 
studied iu the former than in the latter country. Even in 
Fiance Uadt, a notion exists that the suMhne analysis had been 
too exdosively adopted ; and comphiints are net iinfrequent, 
that some of the most distinguished pupils of the Polytechnic 
School were round miserably deficient in the'praciical part of 
their callings. It was frequently ui]gad that the applications of 
the higher parts of mathematics occurred but seldom with 
olTicers of engineers and artillery ; but that other, though leia 
elevated notions, were continually required in persons whose 
life was entirely to be spent in practical npiilicHlions. With 
this view, two very distinguished pupils of the old Polytechnic 
Sehooly Messn. Olivier and Pfclet, attempted, in 1629. to 
form an establishment cnlcidated for the education of those 
w1k> wanted to acquire that useful and practical education 
triiidi is not aAnrded by the Polytechnic School. 

Another circumstance connected with the manner in which 
science is treated in France and in England, comes in for its 
share in the explanation why such works as the ' M^hanique 
Celeste.' the ' Michanique Analytique.,' &c. were written in 
France and not in England. It is this — that the principle of the 
division of labour is more acted upon in France than in Eng- 
land. In Pnmce, a mathematician understands mathematica, 
and nothing else ; a mineralogist may be vcrj- Ignorant of every 
other branch of science ; and they actually had an astronomer 
of great renowB* whose mathematical knowledga did not ax- 
tend beyond the rules of arithmetic*. Chemists, botanists, 
naturalists, are generally exceedingly ignorant of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. Burckhurdt, the astronomer, when 
he first came to Paris, wrote to Baron de Zach, how much he 
was a-tonishe<l, on a \isit to the observatory, to hear La Grange 
ask from Lalande an explanation of the use of the zenilh sec- 
tor with tha moral qpiadiant A Qennaa profeaaor, adds ba, 
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wutd scurccly hzvt done this. And tthy ? — Beeauae a Ger- 
man professor of mathematics would have considered it dis- 
graceful to be iilterly ignorant of the use of astronomical 
instruments ; but ia France, a mntiiemulician does not think 
himself more eoncemed about the implements of the astrono- 
mer than the schoolmaster thinks of the tools of the carpenter 
or the joiner. It is scarcely necessary for me to add that 
there are matiy and bonoutabla exceptioas, but in genoral this 
rule holds good, and every one in Fiance looks exdnsively to 
his own department. 

In England the case is totally difierent, and men of science 
take a more general intetest in branches unoonneoled wilh the 
object of their immediate research. In Franc* it WOoU be 
impossible to find a chemist who had a particular turn for 
astronomy, or who applied himself to the improvement of nao- 
tical instruments. Dr. WoUaston was alike familiar with the 
use of his admirable minute laboratory', and with the telescope 
and the transit, and even on his death- bed he took care that 
the lata of his duonometer was duly ascertained. No Fkvnch 
civU en^geer dlinlts of constructing, for his onn use and 
omuseraent, an eqnatorial like that which was made by the 
celebrated Smeaton. Even both the highly gifted individuals 
who gave rise lo these observations, both Mr. Hersdid and Mr* 
Babbage, furnish an incontrovertible proof of the powers of a 
mighty mind to apply itself successively and successfully to 
different branches of science. In France Mr. Herschel or 
Mr. Babbage would have sdeeted some particular depaitnseni 
in which they would have concentrated all their powers, but 
they never would have thought of ranging, as chance or op- 
portunity directed, throng the fieMa of optics, mineralogy, 
mathematict, mechanics, and astronomy. Mr. Babbage, had 
he been a Frenchman, might have written a standard book on 
mechanics, but he could never have thought of inventing that 
wonderfiil calcnlating engbe whidi it must be the wish of every 
lover of science to see him bring into use and perfection. 

In England the well-known rule of Tully is more acted 
upon — ' Omnes artes qua ad humanitatem pertinent, habent 
quoddam oommane vinculum, et quasi c<^natlone quadam 
inter se continentur.' In France the practice is quite different. 
The question now may be, which principle is better; and we 
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can do no btUcr tlian refer it to the decision of Mr. Hersdicl 
and Mr. Babbage tlieinselves. They may decide whether ihey 
ougbt not to lie icstricted to ooe puticalar brancli ; whether it 
would not be bettiT tliut tlicy biiould both be prohibited from 
treetingin turn an oplicHl, a minuralogical, and an oUronomical 
•ubject In whichever way they may decide, it can scarcely be 
doubted, that, in the higher departments of tnalhetnatics, the un- 
divided otleution of a (K>werful genius will be essentially beuefi- 
cial, and that the application occasionally bestowed on other un- 
connected scientific pursuits must certainly lessen the chance of 
seein<» such works as the ' Mechanique Cclt-ste,' and the ' Me- 
chani^ue Aiialylique' brought to light. Therefore, if the French 
really torpaa the British in the prodnction of oiathematknl 
worksof the first class, it cannot be attributed to any deficiency 
of genius in the lutter> but to the different manner in which 
acienee is cultivated in the two conntries. 

• In chemistr)',' continues Mr. Herschel, ' the case is not 
much better.' But to us foreigners, it appears hanUy Just to 
complain oPthe state of chemistry, when the kMsei of Davy and 
Wdlaston are still so recent With the exception of Berse- 
lius, whose mind, however, is of a quite diflerenttum, we will 
ask Mr. Herschel what Continental chemist can be compared 
to the two eminent men whom England has to lament? 

Mr. Babbage complains of the system of education followed 
in the English universities*. On this we ha\e little tO say- 
not that we are prepared to give a ready aiaent to all his a»< 
sertions on this subject, but because we do not possess suffi- 
cient information about the real state of English uoiversilies. 
Most of the English institutions teem of so particular a natarib 
and are so blended with other subjects totally diBerent frOtt 
what exists in other countries, that it would be unwise in a 
foreigner to give an opinion on matters which he cannot be 
expected to understand. Mr. Babbage throws ou^some hints 
how some of the abuses of which he complains might be 
amended, and how studies might be conducted tu better chan- 
nds, but on these we most alao abstain ftom de^riag oar 
opinion. But this certainly is a |srinci[i!e firmly entertained 
on llie Conttuenl. — that the ditfusion of knowledge is far better 
promoted hating the sciences taught in the universiliei by 
fint>nte iwofetson than by any nniverntarian regulations. In 

•P. 8. 
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tboBf u in many other things, the best plan seems to be to let 
ttuii||itake their natural level, aod not interfere in every parti- 
cnkur with legiiktory provisions. In France, D'Alembert justly 
obierved long ago, that men like Euler and Clairaul were fit 
persons to write elementary mathematical books ; and one of 
the causes of the extent of mathematical and chemical know- 
ledge in Fnuiee umf be traced to the time when La Place and 
La Grange were professors at the Ecole Normale, Monge at the 
Polytechnic School, and Fourcroy at the Jardin des Plantes. 
l^lai, Eneke, Golinga, Stnive, nod othets of the moat cele- 
brated astronomers of Germany, were the pupils, not of some 
obscure lecturer, but of no less a man than Professor Gauss. 
Sir Hamphr}' Da\ y, by hii lectures in the Royal Instttntion, 
contributed essentially to the diffusion of chemistry. Lalande 
was unwearied in the task of forming able pupils, and he spread 
by his lessons the taste for astronomy all over the world. All 
this prevents us from assenting, even on the high authoti^ of 
Galileo, to the proposition, that the powers of a first-rate man 
are ill-bestowed on the daty of his public lectures. We are 
wiUhig, liowevery to aOov, that in any other oovBtry Mr. Del- 
ton would have been called, most probably, to fill a chair ir»v 
an university, and we are persuaded that his lectures would 
have been oacemvdy neefol in promoting and extending che- 
mical science in England. But foreigners do not wonder so 
much in aeeing the task of teaching a science in which he is so 
wdl Tened, imposed on a man of Mr. Dalton's abilities, but 
they are astonished to see that persons actually invested with 
scientific chairs in English universities dispense altogether with 
the discharge of the duties of their stations. It is generally 
vndenlood that there are mathematical and astronomical pro- 
fessors both at Oxford and Catr.bridge, who seldom or never 
lecture, and who often do not reside at all at the university. I 
am possibly Uutded hjr conUnmtal prejo^cet but to me thie 
appears a glaring aboie, irhkh dseiilMra ifoaU call for a 
speedy remedy. 

Mr. Babbage itlattrates hit ar^nment by asking what woaM 
llBTie been the militar)- renown of England, ' if, with an equally 
' improvident waste of mental power, its institutions had forced 
' the Duke of Wellington to employ his life in drilling recruits, 
• instead of ptonning campaignt ?* To this we night answer, 

c 
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omnis comparatio claudicaL But admitting the simile, it 
would haxt been a great vasts of mental power certaUilyv if 
the * whole life' of tlie noble Dulce had hi en prnjiloyed * in 
drilling recruits ;* but it must be rememberetl that the great- 
eat captain of the last centmy, Frederick the Gfcat, amidit 
all his various occupations, literary and political, alivays em-, 
ployed part of bis time in that exercise which Mr. Babbage 
deemi so for below the genitis of a Wellington. Perhaps if 
the illustrious British commander had contented himself during 
the last years w ith snpcrintecdin;; the discipline and drilling of 
the Grenadier Guards, instead of figuring at the head of Go- 
vemnwDl, be would have rendered an enenlial serxice to bin 
country', not ntfended with a loss of that popularity which was 
once so deservedly bestowed upon the conqueror of Waterloo. 
Bat we cannot help remarking that the ease which Mr. Bab- 
bage very justly reprobates actually exists in England. If 
Lord Wellington had not been what he is, the son of the Earl 
of Momington, bnt the son of a ftimer, a common soldier, 
like the present King of Sweden, Ney, Lefebvre, SouU, Murat,; 
Lannes, and similar men, he might have been, according to the 
institutions of England, doomed for life to the drilling of le- 
cruits, but he never could Bave been an officer. 

Mr. Babbage appears to hint at some connexion between 
the genius of Napoleon and the slate of science in France*. 
He says that during ' the reign of that extraordinary man, the 
' triumphs of France were not less eminent in science than they 

* were splendid in arms.* Now it unfortunately so turns out 
dmt the « principal trinmphs of France in adence* were' 
achieved all before the reign of Napoleon. The first and se- 
cond parts of the * M^chanique Celeste' were published in 1 799, 
when Napoleon was in Egypt The * M^chaoiqoe Analytique* 
was published in 17SS, w hen no one thought of Napoleon. The 

* Lefons sur la Calcul des Fonctions' wax certainly pulilisbed 
in his time in their present form f ; but the theory cootamed 
in them was exposed by its author in his lectures at the Hcole 
Nonnale, and the sub->tancc publibhed as far back as 179G, in 
which year Napoleon began his eventful career. The 'Traits 
de la Resolution des Equations Num£riques,' by the same author; 
the • Tb^rie des Nombiee* of Leginodre ; the • GtonArle D<- 
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croi\ ; llie ' Calcul des Derivations' of Arbogast, had all been 
publi&hcd before Napoleoo's rei^. The revoiutioo io chcmisliy 
by lAvoisier, as they call it, «u complete, and ill Buthor lost 
his head oa the scaflbld, before Kapakoo. The degree between 
Duukerqne and Barcelona wbs measured, and tlic irjelrical 
system cstabli&hed and completed, before his rcUirn from 
£g}-pt. The ' Statique Chimiqae* ofBerthollet; the principal 
works of Fourcroy, had all been publiblicd before that period. 
HoireveTj we are not disposed to underrate what was done in 
Napoleoa^ thne ; we hed the diieareriea of the polatintioii of 
lir;ht, the immortal ' Calcul des Probabililc's,' the 'Astronomy' 
of Delambre, the 'History of Astronomy' by the some, and 
wuaxf more mpectuhle prodactbDi. But oevnthden we flatly 
deny ^t science flourished more under the sway of the Em* 
peror or Consul than before or afterwards. In practical me- 
chanics, whilst such rapid strides were making in England, the 
state of things in France was miserable and ridicaloni. When 
the decennial prizes were to be distributed, they were awarded 
to the miserable steam-engines of P^rierj aod the belier 
hyirmttique, whkh evm the genios of a Watt oould not tare 
to account, was precognized as a splendid discover)*. 

It appears to be Mr. Babbage's wish that scientific men 
might now and then be appointed to high olEeei, and he g^vea 
a liiC of persons who attained, what he thinks, the favours of 
fortune f . In treating this question, some distinction will be 
required. It has been the almost invariable custom in all 
countries, that persons filling hif^ offices are taken from a 
certain rank in society ; whenever another principle was adopt- 
ed, it was in times of revolution, or in very extraordinary 
cama. Now if it lo happened that amongat the men of that 

class from whidl public functionaries are usually taken, some 
applied themwlvea to aeimoe, and were othenvisc qualified for 
official and honourable citnaUoa«y certainly tiieir aeientifie ac- 
qnirements could offer no impediment to their being so ap> 
pointed. It is the count, the marquis, the baroo, ihe minister 
who ia a philosopher } but it is not the phdobopber who, on ac- 
count o( bis pMhMophy, is taised to the rank of an ambassador, 
or a count, or a baron, or a minister. Baroo 'SVilhelm tou 

• Mr. Watt l«ok out a pateot for Iht wtUntm in Sncbwi. f P. 27. , 
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Humboldt, fiv instuce, notwiihstanding his station in life, and 

ulllioiijVi he is an amba<;sn(lor, and was a rncmbfr of t!ic Con- 
gress of VienDa, cultivated philology^ but certainly no man in 
his aob«r mnas irill contend that he was appointed one of the 
coDtriven of the Holy Alliance because he was a philologist. 
Alexander von Humboldt is a baron by birth, and certainly it 
is highly creditable for the German nobility to have such an 
illnstrious individual amongst its ranks ; but for all that, wt 
cannot a!!ree with Mr. I3abba;;p, (hat the situation of chnra- 
berlain to any king is a hiyh public offict. It is certainly com- 
mendable in the Uag of Prussia to snmmnd hb person with 
naen like Humboldt, but the times are gone by in which the 
functions ofacliamberlain could be really honourabU, In tiie 
eoantrj in which I was bom, it was fanamAj hdd that the 
functions of a valet, be it to a king or to any other gentleman, 
are those of a menial, and therefore cannot be hdd hmnouftAh 
in themselves, although the office is ofien filled by \'ery re> 
spectable persons. The thought, indetd, of Alexander von 
Humboldt performing the duty of a chamberlain, which with 
the Roman emperors was done by !>la\es, is sickenmg to our 
Mings, and in my o|nnion ' they are iheq» and calvee that 
seek out aanuance in thnt." "~ 

With the pvment minister of Saxony, in the Hague, Baioo 
lindenan, the due b neariy similar: it was not thi aitiOao- 
mer, but the OMB of hi|^ birth, who was raised by his Icing to 
the rank of a minister (not of an ambassador, as Mr. Babbage ^ 
erconeottsly states) ; but the Inngof Pkfussta, Mr. Babbage may 
test assured, has not the least idea of sending either Af . Bes- 
sd or M. Encke on a foreign diplomatic mission. For the 
sake both of science and of M. Lindenau himself, we must 
greatly lament this change. He certainly movea in a more 
exalted sphere than at the observ atory of Seeberg, but still it 
remains a matter of deep regret that an astronomer so skilful, 
and so able a calculator, ahontd merge in comparative ohiou- 
rity among (he thousand diplomatists who crowd the several 
Buropeau courts. The same may be said of Bishop Briokley. 
Our respect for the high digniuries of the ehoreh b certainly 
very great, but still we lament to see an astronomer of his emi- 
nence called to duties which, exalted as they are, might be 
peifbimed by men of quite different and more commoo talent 
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Still tin inriWKa of tht i|ght nvrnDd biihop k a proof that 
•cienti6c emioenco n do bir io Bn^amd to obtain tbo big best 

dignities. 

We know too little o{ the two Italian noblemen of whom 
Mr. Babbage speaks, to oSer any remark on their cases. 

With the Marquis La Place, the Counts Camot and 
Chaptal, and the Baron Cuvier, the case is widely diflereoU 
When Napoleoa aboKahed tlie Repablie. be endeavotired to 
strengthen liis new government by the co-opcratioa of all the 
men of talent whom be could bring over to bis party. With 
tbtt vieir La Place was created a nunister of the mterior; bat lo 
fiu- from its being found that a man * does not malte a worse 
* minister because he has directed an observatory, or had 
' added by hisdiscoveriei* tothe extent of our knowledge ofani- 
' mated nature,' the author of the * M^chaniqae Celeste' proved 
quite inadequate to the task, and after a few months' trial it 
became absolutely necessary to give him a successor. He was 
then made» aot PreaideDt as Mr. Babbi^ erroneously states, 
but Chancellor to that senate whose duty it was (o watch the 
conservation of the liberties of the French people. That the 
oiEca of keeping tiie liberties of Pi«nce» nnder tie reig;n of 
Napoleon, was a unecure, need scaroaly be told ; it requirsd 
only in the chancellor the necessary abnegation to put his sig- 
nature indiscriminately under any decree, however unjust or 
<^ipressive. Indeed the chancellor of the senate was in fact its 
secretary. How these functions can be accounted honourablt' 
I am at a loss to conceive — ^profitable they certainly were { 
Ibrthesahuyef thadiancenor was, I bdieva^ 96^000 francs, 
exclusive of the donations on Torcign and conquered countries, 
with which the Emperor used to reward his faithful foUowen. 
Wealth and dignities, acquired at audi a price, cannot be ob- 
jects of eoTy in the eyes of a philosopher. In this case they 
were the price of shame and degradation, and they ought not 
to have excited the jealous)' of a man like Mr. Babbage. In our 
opinion, the humble dwelling where Mr. Ivoiy resides, and where 
he. enjoys what Galileo's friend named la monorchia di te ttesto, 
b a place far more deserving of our respect than the splendid 
rendence of La Place in the palace of that senate whose base> 
ness and servility taught Nnpolcon to despise the humnn rare. 
Even Frenchmen do not lay the same stress as Mr. Babbage 
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on the dignities \vhirh Ln Place enjoyed under his imperial 
master. Baron Fourricr, hiio&clf en eminent mathematician, * 
that cxpmscs himself in the ' Eloge Historique* of La Place, 
whicli he pronounced in the Institute. • I could also, and perhaps 
' I should recall to your memory the high political dignities with 
' which La Place was iaveated, bat fliia «DniKiatioii would bo- 
' long but iadirectly to ^oljeet of thn discourse. It is the 

* great mnthemnticinn whose mtaMMy we celebrate. We have 
' separated the immortal author of the ' M^chanique Celeste ' 

* fiooi all those inddratal fiwta ia which neither Us fame nor 

* genius are interested. Tndeer?, gentlemen, posterity, \vhich 

* has so many particulars to forget, will little care whether La 

* Place was for a short time minister of a great state. What i* 

* of Unportance arc — the eternal truths which he has discovered, 

* the unmntable laws of the stability of the world, and not the 
< faak which he occupied during some years in the senate 
' called eonservative.' 

It ^as neither for his scientific merit, nor by his birthright, 
that Cartiot was raised to the rank of a lieutenant-generaly a 
count, and a minister. Before the French Revolution he was a 
military man, he became a member of the Convention, and of 
the welUknown ' Comitede Salut Public,' and be was amongst 
(hose who voted the death of Lonis XVI. Aflerwaids he was 
one of the fi\ e Directors of the Republic, from which place he 
was expelled by one of those minor revolutions so frequent in 
Prance. When Napoleon waste be made First Consal, Camot 
^vas one of the TOy few who refused Iheir vote — * Non,' said 
he, ' dusse-je m'exposer k la proscription.' For this free 
exercise of bis right, and as a reward for his independence, 
' the extraordinary man, during whose reign the triumphs of 

* France were so eminent in science,' punished the author of 
the ' G^omctrie de Position,' and of the most clear view of the 
principles of the differential calcalos hitherio brought before 
the public, with neglect and poverty. During a period of many 
years, whilst others were made dukes, counts, and barons, not 
as a reward of their sdeooe, hut of thdr snbserviency, Caroot 
was left to subsist on hn pennon as a member of the Institute 
of Gfteen hundred francs, or sixty pounds. It was not expe- 
dient at that time to say much in praise, not of the man, but 
even not of his works, for what praise could he deserve who 
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had not voted * for the extfaovdinsry man ?' In the report 

to tlie Emperor on tbe never- awarded decennial prizes, in 
which so many ordinary productions are extolled to the skies, 
the irarkt of Cvnot are mentioned in terms of no veiy high 
commendation : they are called merely • des productions esti- 
mables,' and the preference to them is given to La Croix's 

* CtkaX Diffirentiel et lottgni,* which, after all, contafaw 
nothing original. It fVM Only aAev the disasters of Russia and 
Leipsic that the military, not the scientific, talents of Camot 
vere wanted; he wns entrusted with the defence of Antwerp, 
and raised at ouce from obscurity to the rank of a count and 
a general; and subsequently, during the Hundred DaySf he 
was a minister, not of war, but of the interior. 

Iff. Bahbage, who hindly intbriM na* thai La Fhca ia 
author of the • M^hanique Ct-leste,' and M. Cuvicr of the 

* Trait6 des Osaemens Fossiles,' omits to mention the works of 
CamoL We win endeavour to supply the defideney, and 
enumerate the principal ones ; they are — 

' Rcflectbnssur la M^taphytique du Calcul DiflSlieDtiel.' 
< Geomftrie de Podtion.' 

* Relations entre Cinq Points pris dans TEspace.' 

• Principps G6neraux de rEquillbre el du Mouvement.' 

Of Count Cbaptal, minister of the mterior, we have little to 
mf I whatever may be his abilities as a statesman, hi* merit* 
ia diemistry are too insignificant to deserve the honour of being 
raahed with La Place, Camot, and Cuvier. But Mr. Babbage 
omits the names of ' many other tavoiu, wIm^ in Napoleon's 
time, were loaded with titles and pensions : we will add some 
more to his list, all of whom bartered their conscience for 
wealth and influence i— 

le Comte de Fontanes, S^nateur Grandmattre de TUni- 
versitft, a poet, and, it is said, one of the most eloquent men of 
France. He had the misfortune, by some unhappy trick of 
nemmy, to apiply to the Due de Bordeaux ttw grwier port of 
thie samB qieech whidi he fonntrly made for die King of 
Bonie* 

Le Comte de LaoepUe, anthor of a Continoation of BoSon, 
Grand ChaoceUierde la ligpon d'Honnenr. 
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Le Comte Volney, Scoatcur, aulhor of the weU-koown 
antUidigioiit book, * Ln Ruinei.* 

Gaspard Monge. ConitedePdate,antfcor of (ha *GMoiiiAm 
D^riptive,' Sinateur. 

Le Comte BenboUet, author of the • Stalique Ckimiqne,' 
SMateor, &e. 

Messrs. Mon^e and nerthollet enjoyed the honourable sta- 
tion of being the Commissaries in Italy for the spoliation of 
Iter museumt and works of att ; their moAt penctialed lo br 
as to induce • the independent voters' of the colony of Cayenne, 
almost entirely coosistiog at the time of emancipated negroes 
and men of eolowt to give diem a seat in the * Conaefl dee 
Cinq Cents.* 

Mr. Babbage, of course, mentions Cuvier, but we will leave 
it to the countrymen of the noble Baroo to decide, whetlier his 
political career and conduct added in the least to his widely 
spread fnme : Trom motives of respect ve forbear adding any- 
thing to this obsLTvatjon. 

Mr. Babbage appears to suggest* that the great number of 
members of the Royal Society, compared to those of the 
French Institute, makes the distinction less valuable. To this 
we must answer that the Royal Society u equally diflferent liom 

the Ins!i!iitL- as the French constitutions are from the English; 
SO that it is quite impossible to draw any rational comparison 
between thetwo bodies. In onr opinion it wwdd beimpossibk 
to establish a Royal Society m Pnnoe. tad the legahltbns of 
the French Institute would appear alike re\-olting and injurious 
to the feeling of an Englishman. What would Mr. Herschel 
or Mr. Babbage say, if the speeches made from the chair, on 
the delivery of the King's or Copley Me 3a!s, were to be submit- 
ted to the approbation of the Home Secretary ? What would 
Mr. Babbage's feelings be, if no one conM be ndndttcd in the 
Royal Society unless hir. choice \Tas approved by the court — if 
members might be ejected because their poUtical opinions were 
objected to— or if a man like Cbaleanbriand wee renised admie* 
sion because he scorned pttblidy to make the apology of one 
H'hom he considered both as a regicide and a fratricide f ? 
A \ery material difiecence between the Royal Society and 
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the Institute consists ia this, that the fdlows of the&nner pay 
Tor their admission, whilst the members of the latter enjoy a 
peosioB. Now, diei« ere at pieieiit €85 ftllowi of the Royal 
Society, who used to pay about 4/. a year for the honour of 
their fellowship, makiog in all an aggregate sum of 2740/., or 
C8,500 francs. The members of the French Institute receive, 
or received formerly, each 1500 francs, making 10,250 francs 
of the public money. Now, we will ask Mr. Babbage, in which 
country the honour of belonging to the iirst scientific society 
i« held in greater estiiDatioii--in that in which the fellows pay 
the honour with 68,000 francs, or there where they receive 
10.250 francs, and the honour as an addition into the bai^gab ? 

Bat althoagh France has a popolatioa of diiity^tiro mUlione 
and England of twenty-two millions, and notwithstanding the 
high, flouriihing state of science in .the fenner country, we 
would undertahaio inrare the utter imposdhQity of finding seven 
hundred penoatM FiiBce witling and capable of contributing 
for the benefit of science, and for the honour of beloi^giog to a 
scientific body, an annual sum ofdOOOZ. 

Mr. Babbage finoun ui with a table* of the costs of fellow- 
ship of Jifferent learned societies ; it would have been very 
carious if he had stated the annual sum thus contributed both 
bf the English and Fieach.natioo towards die cneoamgement 
and beneGt of science, nnd from the result r fair estimate 
mii^ be drawn in which of the two countries science is held in 
the greatest henoor. Wa am not all afmid that, in this caae^ 
the odds would be b favoar of England. To imagine that there 
are six hundred Frenchmen amongst thirty- two millions willing 
and capable to pay 50/., or 1250 francs, in order to become 
members of a learned society, appears to us an idea so veiy 
Indicrous, that we cannot^elp smiling at the very thought 

Mr. Babbage compares the number of dukes, marquises, 
oonots, harons, ftc, Bembeis of the lastHnto, to Oa aoaiber 
of British peers, baronets, and knights, members of the Royal 
Society. But wbtlst he states the number of titled persons 
■l e mhei s of the InstHot^ he only brings in Us aocovat such 
of the British nobfli^ as have oontribnted to the Philosophical 
Tiansactions. Amoogrt tbosa papen one is written .by a peer« 
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five by baronets, and five by knights, but he does not stKl« 
what the French nobility has contributed to the ' Memoires 
de rinstitut.' In order to supply this deficiency, we have 
looked over the eottlenls or dicsc Mcmolrcs ; but in doing this 
we must beg leave to cxclu'Ic the revolutionnry nobility, the 
dukes, the counts, und barons of Napoleon's creation, because 
WB conceive it irould be seoKely fair to compore tbem to the 
peers of the British realm. I?ut nlns ! of the old French 
nobility not one bos written a line in the ' M^oires de rin<- 
ttitnt'ever since tbe restoratioa of 1813; and excepting ' La 
Ptece and Andreosxy, no one, dther of tbe new or old nobility, 
above tbe rank of a baron, bas written anything in all the 
volumes of the first class of the Institute. In England, Mr. 
Babbage found at least one peer a contributor to tbe ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions'— m France there wa» UdM. Whati 
then, becomes of the argument ? 

Anotber argument is picked up by Mr. Babbage in a French 
newspaper*, certninly no efriist\e source of evidence and truth. 
The Duke of liuccleugh is introduced in the French paper to 
his readers as * Cbef de la Maisen de Walter Scott' Nothing 
can be more natural than this, for certainly the very existence 
of a noble duke of that name was, and is Htill, totally un* 
known in Eoiope; but altboogh science, and perhaps tbe fine 
arts and literature, are said to be declining in England, that 
island contains sucb mei whose names, though not adorned 
with any title, are known all over the civilized world. Yoa 
would vainly ask in Germany, in Fianee, in Russia, in Sweden, 
in Holland, in Denmark, whether any one knew anylliing about 
my Lord So-and-So; but the names oftDavy, WoUoston, 
Hersebel. Babbage. Dalton, Kater, BrewsterrDanidI, LaaHe^ 
Scott. Faraday, Lawrence, Ashley Cooper. Ivory, Home, Bums, 
Watt, Maudsley, South, Brinkley, Young, Troughton, are 
quite ftmiliar to every scientific man all over tbe globe, and 
there can therefore be nothing stmaga in the observation, that 
some obscure peer is a kinsman to one of tbe meet celebrated 
authors of tbe ago. Thos, an Ea|^iBh nagazrae or paper 
might have said, and perhaps Ims said, naturally enough, that 
Ibe >iafqttis da Yillette was a relatiye to Voltaire* that 
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cares during Napoleon** reign. Soppodng tto EngUth Bhii- 

try thought it their interest to bring scientific members into 
I'arliatneDt, would Mr. Babbage consent to sell his vote and 
hh consdence Tw n pension of 12001. or 15001. ? Still thb 
was what La Place, La Grange, Lncepede, Monge, BerthoUet, 
&C., constantly tlidj and we must not expect to bay at a 
cheaper rate tlve honour and reputation of men, of such dis« 
tinction. 

But if we come to emolument merely scientific, it will be 
found far less in France than in England. A professor of the 
ColMgedenwMS had, Ibeliera, 5000 fiancB, or 2001. Soch 
was the salaiy of Lalnnde, Delamhre, Biot, Poisson, La Croix, 
Ampire, &c. Mr. Babbage would call this ' to exercise the 
talentiof a philosopher for the paltry remuneration of • dcrk * ;* 
and I will add that this shows that a mnn^s honour, supposing 
it worth buying, fetches a higher price in the market than his 
talents. If «• wish to know what Clb fMefwMnC «f«einM»iB 
ia France, let ns recollect the imtnnoe^of Legewhwt certMol^ 
a real, deserving, and meritorious man of science. By an ar- 
bitrary act of ministers, he was deprived of a scanty pension, 
bis all — and for what ? Because he did not choose to vote for 
a ministerial candiiiale (br mt-raber of the Institute! The 
pension upon which ^xr. Ivory has retired is certainly not very 
high, hat it is Ms own, and cannot be taken ftoaa 1^ by any 
minister. If Mr. Babbage had thought proper to refuse 
his vote to the Duke of Sussex, on a Ute contested election, 
would lie hnvedeemed it a happy cireunutance if Goveinment 
had had it in its power to deprive him of his chair at Cam* 
bridge ? Still such is the situation of all the Ftench scmms; 
they hold their places during pleasure. 

Bat before we leave this financial question, we would beg 
leave to observe that, from what comes under the eyes of the 
public, one would not think the English men of science so ill 
off in n financial point of view. Sir Williani Hciediel and 
Dr. Wollaston had, it would appear, not much beyond science 
to support them ; they, however, both left a handsome, and 
what dsewhere would be considered a hig^i fortnne. Sir 
Humphry Davy, when he first began to lecture in the Royal 
Instittttioa, hod a salary of one hundred gaioeas, an •partment, 
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D'Alembert'i nmntural notlier tras the Mwrquiae de TenctB, 
that La IVuiccbSC de Chimay ooce was the beautiful and accom- 
pliihed consort of the murdering terrorist Tallien. But it 
would be unfair to draw from this the conclasioa, that old 
French noblemen nwe proud to have poets for their relations, 
that marchionesses ^\ere highly flattered by giving illegitimate 
birth to eminent maihematicians. and that coatinental princes 
ftit themsdvet hoooaied by mviyiiig the widowed ooneorts of 
Woody terrorists. 

But although Mr. Babbage objects to the term 'wealthy* 
applied to e noUeaaao*, he b far from disliking wteSA in the 
hands of men of science. The l iritur pann bene, \hc aurea 
medioeritaif the tU tnihi quod nunc est, etiam minui, baa veiy 
fittle weight with the philosopher ; the ques&m et Once he> 
COmea one of pounds, shillings, and pence* end Mr. Babbage 
proceeds to value, not the merit, but the income of French and 
English scientific men. We entertain some doubts, however, 
aa to the aolidity of the basis of his calculation, the leinit of 
which appears so much in favour of the French. 

In orider to ascertain the emoluments of science in both 
ceontries*, Mr. Behbege requested e foreigner to irrite down 
the names of six Ecglishmen best known in France for their 
scientific repatation. Mr. Babbage wrote down the names of 
MX Frenchmen, and these notes Invtng been inlardianged, the 
probable annual income of each individual iraa ndded to hia 
name. The result was an income of 1200/. per nnnum for the 
six Frenchmen whom Mr. Babbage had named. Iiwthis is 
aoneobacurity : does Mr. Babbage mean to say that the six 
tarans together had an income of 1200/., or did his friend 
allow that sum to each of them ? Such men as La Place* La 
Grange, LacepMe, Covier, end Fontanes, enjoyed ceitably n 
high income; the former weie senators whose salary was 
30,000 francs, or 1500/. ; hot it b a glaring error to call this 
salary an flnebonenf (^acinw*. It waathepmeoftheihamo 
and degradation incurred by these men for giving their itient 
vote and sanction to any of Napoleon's decrees, however op- 
pressive ; it was the price for which the ailence and connivance 
waa bought of these mock conuniaaiona for the /i6erfy of the 
ttttbjtel, and the Uliettg o/ the preut which Mibsistad aa lioe^ 
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and coals nnJ candles. He aHerwards got 100/. for iLctures 
from the Board of Agriculture ; bis salary at the Institutioa 
«u increased, and at Dublin In was paid five Iraodred guineas 
for a course of lectures. Now we would venture to aSirm that 
in all France no human being could clear half that sum by 
lecturiog oo any rational subject. A sleight-haod performer, 
• dancer, a singer, might certainly go a great way, but • leo- . 
turer on chemistry could never succeed to this extent. 

Mr. Babbage, who takes so great an interest about what is 
done in France, and who seems rather inclined to propose 
their institetions as olgeeti of imitatiOB lo the Engliib, dumld 
have given us some further particulars about the learned so- 
cieties in the former country. The great number of such so- 
cieties existing in En^bnd aignei certainly in fiuronr of theicnl 
witli vhicb sdeaee is prosecuted in that island. It would haw 
been curious to examine what France had to oppose to this; 
and since Mr. Babbage delights in financial computations, we 
KgpetdwthebnsMtCwwired us with ahniince ilmtofiriiat 
is yearly paid by British ud Fimchjodividmll ftr tfac adp 
vancement of science. 

Mr. Babbage, seven nt bets with respect to otter lodetiat, 
mentions the Astronomical Society with due and deserved 
praise. We may safely affirm that it would be absolutely im- 
possible to have an astronomical society in France, for the 
very simple reeeon limt tiieie are do astronomers except at the 
Royal, or National, or Imperial Obsen-atory, and at Marseilles. 
The ex/roordtnor]/ man certainly did nothing for astronomy ; 
not one single instrument was added during his reign to the stock 
of the Observatory ntleastat the public expense ; for the circle 
of Reichenbach was a present from La Place. Many pri\-ate in- 
dividuals in England possess a better coUeciion of instruments 
than those which, in Napeleoii*a time, wei* to ho Ibond In 
the Imperial Observatory; and it would indeed be a mockery 
to compare them to what exists in the Kensington Obser\'atory. 

But if the great observatory was thus left in a state of desti- 
totioD, it is n cmiona and ml bet, that during the reign of dw 
* extraordinary man* not one olMenwtory was built, but msny 
were actually demolished, or otlierwise rendered useless. We 
must, however, prove thb by fiMtSt la or onder the cupola of 
die Lumnboaig waa aa o he a nat o ty , m irtiich Lnlaade made 
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aone ohwrntioat; this ms suppres<^r<l since the Luxemboiiif 

became a palace of the setuitc. M. Delambrc hnd an obser- 
vatory la the Rue deParadis au Maraii : since this excellent 
■stroooiaer becune a trMsmcr of tlw Imperial Univerait7, ud 
bad his Ic(!'„Mi)gs translated to the ChcT I.ieu de TUniversite, 
Dear the FalaU du Ccrpt LegUlati/f the obser\atory became 
vacant Mealier, hecoming old and blind, had jio snccenor is 
the Obsenatoire de la Rue des Mathurin Saint Jacques, and 
the place trhere so many comets were detected actually tumbled 
to ruin. Lalande had no successor neither in the obser\'atory 
of the Collide France; it was qnilB dewrt. and nothing but 
an old ii<;eless transit in it. There was a small obsenatorj' in 
the buildings of the Convent of Sainte Genevieve^ erected by 
Pingri, who was a canon of that church ; M. te Chewdier, hniswii 
by his voyage dant la Troade, and his subsequent discussion! 
with the late Major Renneli in 1612, bad the use of that obser- 
vatory, but it haa suice been taken down. LacaiNe had an ob* 
•ervatory at the College Mazarin ou des Qua (re Nations, part 
of which .is now the Falace of the Institute. Since a ioog 
time it had been without observer or matniments ; nnder Vmt 
poleon's reign it was demolished. It is well known that Lap 
caille never used to illuminate the wires of his instruments. 
The inner part of his obser\'atory was painted black ; he ad> 
vdtted only the faintest light'lo enable him to see bis pendnlua 
and his paper: his left eye was devoted to the sen ice of look* 
ing to the pendulum, whilst his right eye was kept shoL The 
litfter was only employed to look to the .telescope, and during 
the time of observation never opened but for this purpose. 
Thus the faintest light made him distinguish the wues« and he 
very addom fek the neoeaaity of Ulominatngtheni. But of 
these blackened walls were visible long after the demolitiott of 
the observatory, which took place somewhat about 1811. 

The two only observatories in Paris are tlie large observatory 
and that of the EcoleHilitaiTe,fonnerly occupied by the unfortu- 
nate Da^elet ; he was succeeded by IMichel le Fran^ais Lalande, 
and it was there that be made his catalogue of 50,000 stars, 
which is little esteemed hi Fbace, but the valne of iriiidi is 
well known by German astronomers. Burckhnrdt came next, 
and the observatory was then in possession of a mural qua- 
drant of Bird, and a transit by Ranisden ; and I am not aware 
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that, in Nupoleon's time, any addilion was mode to it. What 
the titnation of the obMrvatoiy at Marseille* was at thot time 
I am unable to state ; it was then not yet occupied by the 
zealous M. Gambart, and was then cclebnUed^ not for its 
astronomer, bat its steward or COM euTj^f M. Pons, well known 
for the number (^comets which he discovered. 

If to this we compare what exists and what is doni? in Kog- 
]and, the Observatories of Greeowtcb, Kensington, licdibrd, 
Dublin, Armagh, Cambridge, &c., and the collections of many 
private imliviiluals, we do not see that, in this respect, Eng- 
land, with her Astronomical Society, her astronomers, and 
observatories, is behind Raiice. 

Another circumitance proves how Utile Xnpolfon did for 
astronomy. La Place and some other leading members of the 
loititate begged very bard of bin to aUow a perpendioilsr Id 
the meridian to be measured in Fnace— during his leign Ifaeir 
wish was never obtained. 

In the time of Napoleon there was a source of profit and 
emoloment opened for some scientific men who enjoyed the 
favour of the sovereign. It was the ' Universitarian Retribu- 
tion,' a taxation which exists to this day, but of which loud and 
jost eomplabts arose of late. This retribution is nothuig bat a 
duty levied upon all those who recei^ c any instruction whatever. 
No one is allowed to learn to read, wnte, nor can freqnent any 
school, Aom the lowest to die tuitvenity,iritliont paying a duty 
for it From the ftinds SO coUeeted some saeom derive a aw 
siderable income ; amongst others it was one of the sources 
from which Baron Cuvier's profits arose. How such things 
would be relished in England, and lAether it is not better to 
keep * the schoolmaster abroad' than to press down instruction 
of eA'ery kind by taxation, I do not pretend to determine. 

8kr James Sooth, in his pamphlet on the Royal Society, 
states that Napoleon called himself ' Protecteur de I'lnstitul 
de France.* We must beg leave to ask when and where he 
did call himself so ? Hb title certainly was, * Protecteur de 
la Confifd^ration' du Rhin,' but of a ' Protectorate of the In. 
stitute,' and of his assuming that title, we never yet heard on 
the Continent. Far that he shonld derive a title from the In- 
tilute, the Institute had its title from him. It was styled 
* L'lostitut Imperial de France.' Agpun, I must ask Sir James 
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Sk>uth, when and nliere did Napoleon promise to his Mvont 
the telescope of Herscbel, in case he should succeed in coii» 
quering England ? Though ire do not rank among the pas- 
sionate admirers of the ' extraordinary man/ it must be said 
that although in Vienna, Milan, Seeberg, Gotha, Naples, 
Coimbra, &c., he fouqd obsenatories better furnished than 
hit owiit he never despoiled Aen. The only inslMwe oT en 
OOlrage of this kind was the burning of the twenty-seven feet 
Idescope of Schrdler, at Lilieolhal, by General Vandamme ; 
but Vandenime was a Belgian, not a FieBchinan. 

With the domestic affairs of the Royal Society foreigDen 
can have no concern ; they most certainly regret to witoen so 
moch rancour and bitterness. They may lament to see the 
early fiiend and protector of Davy exposed to so much obloqoy, 
hat the question itself must be left entirely to rest with tbOM 
who only are capable of judging its merits. 

Among the aeana of encooiaging sdenoe in England, Mr. 
Babbage pfopoaes the institution of an ' order of merit* Does 
Mr. Babbige imagine that Dr. WoUaston, or Dr. Maskeline, 
or some such men, would hare been more respected eidier at 
hone or abroad if, like the Russinn, they had half a dozen ofdif- 
feient-cokiured ribbons pending on his breast P In almost every 
coontiy wh«re tueh diitiactions exist, oooJielf of the ribboaa 
mm given to jobbing and patronage ; and, upon the whole, «• 
believe that the institution itself has an injurious tendency. 
Such crosses and badges are but too often the price for which - 
honour and conscience are booghl* These gaudy baubles are 
the hooks and baits by which a prey may be allured, which 
could not be taken in any other way. The distribution of these 
distiaetiooa most of needs belong to Government: how an ita 
members to judge of the different degrees of scientific merit P 
How can a minister know whether an astronomer is a deserving 
honert nan, or whether he belongs to thet onmeroos dasa of 
foigera, cooks, trimmers, &c., whom Mr. Babbage so justly 
hninds and vows to execration .* Mr. Babbage does scarcely 
allow to Go\-emment the capacity of cheedngiM own acientifio 
advisers — how w ill it be able lodiaeem those who desenre the 
' order of merit ? ' A well-meaning government, not wishing 
to indispose any body, and attaching deservedly no great valae 
to thew thingit gins * decoittion §ut the adklog, or for the 
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Kli^htest reason or recommendation. In ihis way tuch orders 
get at every body's button-hole ; and it is not extraordinary oo 
the Continent to see a sleight-of-hand perTormer, a fiddler, or a 
mountebank, decorated with some foreign order. Fsrinelli, a 
celebrated eaatnOot decorated by the Kiof of Spain with 
the military onler of Cnlatrav n ; N'fipoleon gave the onlcr of 
the Iron Crown, la couronae defer, io Vellutij another ca*lraio. 
The consequence of all this mot be natorally, that in such 
countries where these distinctions exist, fools are xery eager to 
have them, and really meritorious men do not attach the slightest 
value to them, and very often refuse then when they are teD« 
dered. Thus the late Professor Van Swindea IcfoMd M Old«r 
offered to him by the King of Holland. 

But m England there can scarcely exist any pretext for m- 
•tituting such an order; there is M neeeerity that Goverament • 
should expressly nllow certain persons the permission to wear 
a toy attached to their button-hole. The KinK of England, if 
he be inclined to icienee, and wishes to treat iti profewprs 
with distinction, may confer upon them the honour of knight- 
hood, or of the baronetcy, as his late Royal Brother has done 
vpon Sir Htunphry Davy, and as ho biaidf very justly did 
upon Sir Jamas Sooth. There can be little doubt, if once the 
calculating engine is braoght to perfection, but that we are 
going to have a Sir Chariea Babb^ ; and we must seriously 
lament, not for the lalto of the men, nor of that of science, bat 
for the honour of Government, that we never had a Sir Williaa 
WoUaston, a Sir Thomas Young, and a Sir James Watt. 
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FOREIGN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE, 



T. & T. BOOSEV, 

Ao. 4, BROAD STREET, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 



Art of Working in Paslcboard, 
wgm St a rMf *^- Pnaciplei, mtended 
u • Snad to l^pyro-nutics, or th* 

Art of Slodelling in Paper, with the 
Mode of comtructing Architectural 
Models, wilh 8 platei ; compiled from 
Dm Gcrnu, wita Corrections and Ad* 
ditioiw,byD.Boileau. Second Bdi- 
(ion, 16ino. extra boards, 

••Th» «rt of VToiklnf la PutrbMrd It adaitrablT 
«alcaki<4 fcf liM umMBMl of tk« r*M( aoi 
Mrtion of tb« bif h nakt af lUt •Metry." -Mtm 

•• TIwWimAu lato*aM alius Aft, w«*hM«ral7 
baBtrr, wlU mH U UailUi tolbat chtlt fW «t«M 

■M II li iBuwdUttly tot«n<»<.~ -*»«f »»» Jr«^«f . 

"Thit pttblkMien (oDUiai tbt (Kinclplft of Ui« 
Werklnf ef P»»tf bo«rt— cliotf* of to^li m l n.«i»- 
tWi- r«lBU out Uic ciM*a> irblcb Ibt Ait 0*7 
te iBiiari «>n«iH batlcrta, wih. <u. mt ba 
dMi io»<iaHi<. famine a rkailof Mrt aMfal !•• 
iiiKlii. Tba «ana«kia« afMror U alM a »^)oat 
af Mch aw," fee— TWbm Xt»tmmftr. 
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A*AicUiac(t; wa caafHa amiNa 

cMMfaraHlkaltallaCifllill " ~ 

BLAINE'S Canine Pathology ; or 
• Descnption of the Diaeasea of Dogi, 
with their Cauiei, Sjnptoms, ud 
Medeof Core; a Practical TnatiM 
«■ tbe Bleeding S;r stem, and Rearing 
of Doga, Sic. &c. 8vo. 

BLAINE'S Oullinea of the Veteri- 
■uyAlt; or, the Principles of Mcdi* 
«iB*M amaiUed to the Straotur^ Fiiao* 
tfoM, wM CBooBoiy of Am Hone, 
and to a jnore scientific and succest- 
fui Manner of treating his rarious 
Diaeaaea, comprehending also a con- 
cise riew of Umm of Neat Cattle and 
Sheep. Willi AnatoiHeal and Sww 
gieal Plates, 8ro. 

ENGLISH'S Geiteral Gdde to the 
Companies formed for working Ko- 
RBJOM Mimes, with their Prospectuses, 

MSIiaNik 



names of Directors, Ric. ; slietring 
tlicir progress since their formation, 
8to. Zt. 

ENGLISH'S Qnide to the Coiip^ 
Biea ftmcd far ivoddaf BmnHf 

Minis, with their Prospcctusti, Ca- 
pital, Number of Shares, Names of 
Directors, Sic. 8vo. 3a. 

ENGLISH'S Complete Vie w of Iho 
Joint Stock CoMPANiBa, fonned d»- 
ringtbe jeara 1834 and 1825; shew- 
ing the Amonnt of Capital, Number 
ofSharet, Names of ifiihira, 8oUoi« 
tors, &c. 8vo. 3». 6d. 

ENGLISH'S TliRO Pamphlets, 
above dcacribcd, tam^^ .ia 1 toL 
Sfo, boavfe, Sia 

'aanMnaf ihaaa > l i »> i iH , 
^ fMalHar «ttk lb* m^HMl. 
Mfnl Manet af laforaM- 

lloa."-r(^ Tim; Journal. \VA Ftt. ISO. 

FORTUNE'S Epitome of the Bri- 
tiah aadFordnStocIu, coataiaiag all- 
necessary Intormatioa for perfectly 
understanding tiie Nature of those Se* 
curities, and the Mode of doing Basi- 
ness therein. TweUUi EditioB. Bj 
I. Secretan. of the Slodt fiadkMwa, 
l aao, 3a. at lwd. 

HISroRICAL Lines of Dr. Gi«y*a 
Technical Memory, with vwrions ad- 
ditions, chiefly as they apply to Mo- 
dern History, (arranged forganafal 
use), 12mo. new edition, la. 
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ra>T to brciaarn, and It moit tnplinht* to %cmi- 
BWMI oroaacUICQ, and wlf-teachinK r"*^t'>i i^rri, 
Tbr prttrnt td<t.on la much »U!fii.fn!r4 and Im- 
prcred.' — />Vfifr/y Rfr. 

" Vl'hru Dr. l..'c) J uotk rinnot Ix utrdfar tiw. 
tbc fTTttn t aiaj bo •^'r afm^ao 

af(N|Sia M tbal mUnHn, itoiit* Lm, 



2 EMgHtkf Frtttch, Gtrmau, Spanish, Italian, i' f. Boohs, 



1I01V:KINS'S Series of English 
Ml I rail! lU Letters, with Uie Wciglifsi, 
M««Miii>. .mil Miniifs. rcdiicctl in the 
Kiijjlisli ^jtaudanl ; ami ati IXjtUiia- 
tion of Fbnip Exclsiw -cs ; intended 



to etre a KCMnil KAOKlidge of Bu«i 
ISbiO. lioaHs, -Is. Cd. 



KAUFFMAN S Dictionary of Mer- 
rli.iiirliie, and Noniciirlnlure of all Eu- 
ropean Laiinuagvs. ^c. contaiiiiiii; tlic 
Miatory. PKidi of Growih. Culture, 
Ote, and Marks of Excelleury. of 
raefa Xaliinl- nrodmtioDs form 
Articles of Commoce. Fourth Edit. 
8ro. Wrds. 12a. 

LAWRENCES Grecian Stories, 
presenting a Snmmary of tlie History 
of Greece, for the Use'of Cliildrcu and 
YoaRg Penoiw. SaeoadEdit ISmo. 
ln]flMniid,'la.td. 

• Till, h > MM JMMMO-r .bfUrH 

O.rUli»0>r» tolW Orwlw ft>J«. Tl* rtrl* It 
»trMfit. Tt» IXTfcillT foaivrfhrii.iWr l" Ui» njojt 
jBTtHtlf mini) '''V '•^''T 

M »n (iitrrn-lmir »i»<i 
flic cIi^Uku Iu crunl 



lE.tnicliTe "-oiW, tAljKtA 
-Sf'dmjr Timtt. 



NVRKN S (of bi» Majesty's Cos- 
toms) Tables of the Unties, Hnuntics, 
and Drawbacks of the Customs, to be ; 
paid or glloired on all Goods, Warea, 
and MeidiandiM, either Imported, 
Exported, or carried C«Mtwiie, m the 
United ITingdoni ; also, the Prolabl- 
tions and Restrictions, Inwards and 
Outwards. Carefully revised and 
broosht down to the period of publi- 
QdlM. for 1830 Mia 18S1 (poclMt 
edition), priee 3i. .... 

ofModdlinginPaper: an balndnn 
amusement Tor Young Peopb. Ttart 

Edition, with considerable Additions 
and Improrementa, by D. Boileau, 
16nio.boards, 5s. 

•.•nil ia»Blau> Art I. «U<il»«Kl }« iiaio4«tt 
tint *afiM(t> iKfir lOMtiMi, «Ubaut 



RETZ.SCH'S 8eriator27ez4niai(e 
Outlines, niiBtratlreofOoefhe'i'IVn^ 

gcdv of raiisdis, nntl Portrait of the 
Autlior, t!i5rnM<l liy Henry Moses, 
4to. in extra borrds, / I Is. 

RE r/-Sni S( )utliupsof thepreced- 
insma) be h.id senaratcly,4to.bds.l5a 
. KETlSCH &iiixteen Original Chtl' 
WtoifliMlmte SehtUer'a Fight with 
tlic Dragon, with the Poem, and Ex- 
ilian .lion uf the Plates, in English, 
4io. line p.inery boaidi> uifbnawitli 
Faustus, 14». 

Arti-|., kr^ tint y-KV.T, ul ill* rul.lic nrqnabiltd 
with urt. Ii»>f l*f 11 ; II -■ irir liiMMirlT uil»»lm»«» 
tolhtli /;■-'»"■*■• •rl'ix'i'i Ulortf»- 

tlont .if Cf -'h'- l y.n,,';t. Th» .»ui» HIl'n»»t 

^^lrr«^•r U»« imiri.'i.i'. iC dfi/sn l.> lllmlf»t» 

SrUIUr'l Fi^.^t T.-A II" ;jr,Tr .n. It I; .«tIh« 
eil.Mlltl. tiT Ii f l:.Mrr F.r.«l.:c1,oi,. tb»l it d«, not 

rifW In »iMr<i. Invention, »nil cwmpotitWB to U>» 
(li>t ni(ulk>3r4 work. ^ 

RETZSCU'S Nine OutliMa to 
8eldn«r'a Ftfdolb, or the Iron Fooh 

dry, 4to. bds. 9s. fid. 

RETTSCH'S Seventeen Outlines to 
Hamlet, folio, boards, £l Is. 

SEEUIG'a Cl*rofosBor) Anatomical 
PeMowdi a lhwM. or OdUaMd lUortrap 
tionsof Human Anatomy.part 1, 8s. 6dLk 
Thl» vsck will brVoDipItu ia Si» Pitti. 

WALKER'S Bditina of Pope'i 

Homer^niad, 24mo. boards, 5s. 

WALKER'S Edition of Maionon 
Self Knofvledge, 24mo, boards, 3s. 

WEBER'S (Professor) Explana- 
tion of the Anatomical Atlas, part 
consistiog of EleraiPlal«a,Xl la. 
Ditto, part2, TUrfMiFblM.i;! ll. 



■ZvTSittoalwtSMtartiMirtkickiDr r« , 

ttlfloKft with lr.4mrtU -W^-^'" *"! ^K!: 

QUARTERLY Mining Review for 
1830» conductad by ilcury Ijiglish, 
Vol. I, cloth boards, 16s. 6d. 

Kimhcrs 1. 3. and 3. 3i.6d.eM)h. 

Nnnher 4, piice 3a. . 



AN.\rH ARSIS. AbrigftdoV«g«-, 
age eii Gri-ce, l^mo. 65. 

BEAIMONT, UKres de Madame 
du Monticr, (particularly adapted to 
Young Ladies of a more mature .\ge, 
on thorEntruioemtoLtfiB,) 12bu».Ds. 

BEUSAIRB, p«rlbmMMitol,affW 
lid sij^iuficntioii dcs roots en Anglail 
itu lias de cLat^ue |>age, a Tosage do 
la Jeuiitsse. Par Dr. Waiioitfodltr 
I2niQ. Fifth Edition, 4&. Cd. 

CHEFS-D'CPHTYRB do Moli^. 
18mo. sewed, 3». 6d. 

CUEFS-D'CEUVRE da J. Uacine, 
1.8no.«eiicd,3a6d. 
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DES CARRIERES- Frri.cli Mi'oni- 
atical l'hr<u>esaiid FHniiliar Uialoguci, 
in wfaidi the most neceiiarj Freuch 
Word* arc introduced under their re- 
spective CoBstroctiona, and with the 
MvenI idatians tkey bear to each 
otber, Vtma. 8e. 6d. 

DON QUIXOTTE, de 
I'Hiiitoire de), avec la siguiticatiou 
dcD moti eu Anglaia MbsB declnqie 
page, 12nui.dB. 

DOUVILLSV iDtroductioii to Uie 
French LangMn ISmo. bds. 3s. 6d. 

DOUVILlilTO Spealdng Frendi 
Grnromar, formingr a Series of Sixty 
Explanatory Leiwoas, adautcd to ren- 
der the Speaking oCFmMB«Uy«8fO. 
bonrdi, 7s. 6d. 

Key to the above, boards, 3s. 6d. 

FAfiL(ES de Floriea, with Enk. 
mliou ef dUBedt Weid^^ 
tended as an assistance to reading 
French Poetry, by L. Jackson, 13ino. 
3s. 6d. 

GIL BL.\S de Santillrtne.de M. Ic 
Sage, (Abrigi de TUistoire de), avec 
U signification des mots en Anglais 
M be* do ehaque page, par N. Wif 
BOftrocht, I2mo. os. 

GEXLIS, VdlUes da Cbatean 
(Coritcs ('lioisis des) par S. Lawrence, 
it Tusage des pensions, 12mo. 68. 

" A gt'i^ bnoV for t''.r uf P.'tii^.'" , onf ll.al 

«f raa rrfommfnil for correttw*. «(» if pia- 
tity »f Unruac. In UH« ri>lum<> tbrrr i» niufh 
cluflnwM uf ronrc^H-n kod Uiixuwi : Ml»Lii<c- 
rmc* hu cxmiiIm hrr part iitth aneccaa." — 

GONZALVEde Cordoue par Flo- 
rian, avec la signification de* atote en 
Am(^k» oa MS do cfao^BO psfe, 
IStoo. 6s. 

0 ROS, Edit, of Tclemw 1 ue, 1 2mo.4« 

GROS, Edition of Nunia Porapi- 
lius, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

OROS« Theoretical and Practical 
OnnMT of the French Language, 
with numerous Exercises. New£dit. 
rer^ materially improved, t2nio. Sa. 

Key to the same, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIKE de l Enipirc d.- Riissie, 
sousPierre le Grand. parVf^luiro, h\ ec 
la signification des ldioti<mcs en Au- 
l^afai, par N. WsMslraeh^ Iteo. 8a. 

•' .V. » Prh^nl n.'i V. fcT T, M,li l^f vrorV i« prtn. 
r.iAlS ln"fi;-1f']. it titi.«! rriiiV hir'i. Ttif ifl.nm. 
arc UuitUtrd. aixl llic rxrr)it<iM(A'..f |m«*afr, arc 
rapiinrcit. Viom |<tu-4l."f II •■ «r j.i>.- 
mnumt II ont of lh« '•»«! i>f it. tla»-."— ,/"*<i B*//. 

" Tl:( nofchy M thU Cdiiva i> lU rlucitlali.in 



oftlif Idl'tnistlf^l pliram, wkbli f*ma a rrnr nr. 
rei.i.-> u.rful Virjinrl. of Intitrurlton. \Vrl«at« 
uod'itiU titl* iifv, rJ;ii<*ii will W acrrpta]»lr uii lt« 
sm n BKrlU al\lii> crlaW, arbta dkcuwIOBa tlx tilt- 
tory «f Rai>la«ctuh) i« nuek ■IUutieii."~^l/«<. 

JEUNE8 Ycndeens ; (les) on, Ic 
Fr^re et la 8aeiir : a Tale founded OB 
actoal Facts, which fell under tlie ob- 
serration of the Author, by Madame 
Bernard, 12ino. 4s. 

KEEGAN, l<e Negoci^Dt Univer- 
sel; ou Recueil deLcttrcs Originalcs 
de Commerce, ecrites par les meil« 
leures niaisons de rEnrope. Niafli 
BdHioq^ ISauw^a. 

KSBOAira CmmnercisI Phraseo- 
logy, or a Kev an 1 Fir^t Book to the 
" NigociantUniversel," iu Frencli and 
English, in which the Mercantile Tech- 
nical Terms are selected, and trans- 
lated into English, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

KEEGAN -S New Diah>gues. is 
FVeaeb and English, on History, A> 
rifhmctic. Botany, Astronomy, the 
Opera, Singing, Music, Italian, Paint- 
ing, Politeness, 12mo. 3s. 

LAY COCK'S Touchstone to trj 
the French Scholar on the difficnltias 
of thot ioognogc, 13mo. fis. id. 

LBVETc^ Frendi 
13mo. 6s. 

Key to Ditto, 3s. W. 

LITURGIE rLa) ou Formulaire 
des Prieres Pubiiques, lelon I'usage 
de I'Eglise .Vnglicane, 32ino. 4s. 

&L\GAZIN des EnfaiiB par Ma- 
dame de Beanosil^ Utao. 6b. . 

NUMA Pompflius, par Florian, 
avec la signification des mots ditiiciles 
en Anglais bos ^ cbuoe puge, 
12mo. 5... 

nr. fTASos TRocjj rs ri ni.icyiTio n.s , 
1. A Grammar of tlic I'rcnch Lan- 
guage, with Practical Exercises, 
l2iuo. 4s. (id.— Key to Do.3s.6d. 
An Elementary IntrodnfiUoB lofhi 
LstinToiigM, on tte smm prin- 
eiple, Mtao. 4b. tSd.— Kemedjli 
Kev to Ditto, 12mo. 2s. fid. 
A Classical Vocnbulrtry. French 
and English, wiih Familiar and 
Commercial Letters, Bills of Ex- 
change, ProadiMery Notes, fcc; 
in both Ltagaueut I3mt. 3s. . 
4. RceodlciMiridelVsiteHis^niques 
et de Contes Bloraux, avec la 
signification des mots Franyais 
HU has do chatjuc pogO, NoW 
Ediiiuii, I'imo. 3s. 



2. 



3. 



EH^tFrnxk, Gemam, Spaniih, Italian, t^c. Books, 



St quel to Dr. ^Vann^trocht'i Re* 
nifil Choi%i, or Noiitt»a Choix 
dr Prtifs Hi-iliiriques et d'Ancc- 
dotCB instructives proprcs k 
orner la memoire cle la jeuncsM ; 
1a Mgnification des Idio> 
m AngtaU, par N. Wft> , 
nostrocht, 12mo. 4s. 

Tkla to • MtlMUm of iBUmttac aneHntri, 
• cMllmiUm oftM Unwm rbuiii« litUt 



wMhT^h to «(U MtttM t« pniw. uii \.ht two 
naaot Ml U ranoimrad rub athcr."— 

6. Easj aad Fmiiliar Dialogoei in 

Idioiu aad ConrenatbMi tm, lh« 
BubjecU b«st adapted ferSobooli. 
New Edition, 12ino. 2f. 

7. Lirre det Enfant, ou S^Habaire 

Fran9ais, anqael on a ajoute de> 
Oitsfimtiona dea ohoiea dont lea 
doimtttre liutraiti, ter- 
vatd itntniuelim m Jtaciwt^ 



ITAXZAir. 

ALFIEBI, 



OALIONANI'S Grammar andBs* 
erciiea of flw H a B ii i Lu ggage. Foarfk 
Edition.brA. Mont«ceia>1IW>|I 1 1 "!> 

8vo. boards, Ss. 

GOLDONl'S Commedie SeeUe,or 
Selection of Goidoni'a Coroctljes, 
12mo. 6i. 

GRAGLIA'S ttiliai and Engliak 
ft»e lwCDie lia—7t Woo. 7a. 

I^ETTERE d'ona PeniTiaai^ I 
le voce accentatt, I8mo. 2i. 6d« 

LITURGIA secondo I'uao « 
Chiesa Aaglicana, 18mo. boarda, 

MANZONI I PromeMi Spori, J r. 

S Toll. ISno. 19l. 

ProniMil SpHl. 

MANZONI Tragedic e PoMie, 
iJmo. icwed, Fam, 1826, 7i. 6d. 

MARCONI'S K«J le tha Italian 
hvtgiia^ aai OMMwnlMii, con- 
iAiSmr flOBMB anmaoM on ■ 



L (Tngedie Scelte di) 
^ liiwi 4fi Umg^ dA G. 

BOTTARELLl'S and Polidori'a 
French, Eoglisb, and Italian Die- 
tionary, 3 v.iqnarB 12mo. l»d»./l li. 
BOTTARELLIS Italian Eicr- 
iMi.19ao.3a.6d. 
KeytoIMtk 13nio.3i.6d. 
BARETR'SUdiHiaad I 
Dictionary, 2 iroU.8TO. 

CORMON. Dictioonaice ItalKB 

9ro.tvrtd.£i4M. 

DEFF^RARI'S Sdedion of Clai- 
ne ilafin FMbj* fnm tlio moat 
edclwiM «f Tuao, Ariotto, 
Dante, and Petmth, with the ffram- 
natical order of the Words, and Ei^ 
li»h Notea, 2 vol*. 12mo. boardi, 12i. 

DUPOUYS Raccolta de Mnuime 
e penrieri eatratli dai MigHori Autori 
Ariidii • Moderne. 13nM>. board«,4a. 

FATOtB Em|Amm di L. Otflio^ 
nwcd, 18mo. 2i. 

GALEOTTI'S Seneats ofltalitB 
CoDveraation, mucb enlarged and im- 
proved, containing Dialogue*, in cle- 
nnt Italian, .upon a ranety of Sub- 
Mcto' tbe usual topica of 

^Sonm^Smm t)>« Beau iloade. 
TliMBditiM»iaB9.4f. 



wiely of 8«1i}Mbs Witt M«; iii- 
trodttction to the ItaBw Otaaaw, 

I8mo. *2>. 6d. 

MARCONI, Soixante Fablei Ita- 
licnnes en prose, choisiea de pluaieura 
anteura et aeoompagnie* d expBeo- 
liouoo FraBeaia, 13ao. 38. 6d. 

MONTI 'n^^ t Mb. nmm, 
■ewed, FrriMaa, 6e. . . • 

NOTTE Romane, 3 vab. IniO. M. 

The wme, 2 vols. 12rao. 9».' 

PERETri Vocabulano Poetico, 
ISmo. icwcd, 2». 6d. 

BOLANDI, Raccilta di Letter^ 
ISlno. boardi, 6a. 6d. 

ROLAND!, AneddetiStoridhMo- 
rali, 12mo. lewed, 4a. 

SANTAGNELLO, Novelle tratle 
dal Decamerone di Boccaccio, scelte, 
jllfl rifcoU ed illuftrate di note Ingleai, 
par wo deUa giorcntA, 12nio. por- 
Cdl.boafd«,7B. „ ^ « . 

SOAVE Novdle Mon^ 3 toL 
18mo. aewcd. Porta, 189^ 8«. 
■ The same, Edinb. 1827, 4s. 6d. 

TASSO Aminta, 12mo. Livomo, 



TWwM, Iteo. Pm 3i.6d. 
TASSOLaOeruaaWwBeLiberata, 

2 vol. 12mo. p1aUs, Ltvomo, l^*- 

TE\TRO luVuwo Modemo (Sag- 

Sio dil), run vcrsioui dcgli Idiomi 
i Holandi,2vola. 12mo.boarda, 16a. 



PalfitM Ity 3*. mil r.£OOS£r, 4, i}roa<2 5trM^ 5 

(AmfaM iK), BRBDOW« MerkwiiniigB Be^ 
benbeiUii mui ier AllgeincnimWMU 

geschiclite (German Reattinff Booklor 
SchooU), sewed, 8vo. 7^. 6d. 
TTie iaroe abridged, U. 
BURCKHARUYS Complete Eiig- 
liili and Gennu aud Germui aad 
Ebriuh DidioMn. abitnclied from 
AeDietioinriM of lolntoii, Adelnagf, 
and Chamb.-rs, souarc, «d. BerL 12s. 

CAMPE, Uouin»on der JQogere, 
l8mo. boiirds, "Is. 6d. 

CRABB'S Ejctntcts from the beikt 
German Authiw, with tbe Easluli 
Word* «l the bottom, aad • Die- 
tionary fiv tnulntinff . Fonrili ~ * 



TEIJIMArO 
ISmo. acwcd, 

VENERONl'S 
ISao. 6a. 

VBROANTB Kalian and 
Grammar, 12ma. mmtdt 3a. 

VERGANl'8 Raeettiti 
19mo. lawad, 5t. . 
VEROANl, Prote ItaBUi, 





JUtCUENHOLZ, Geacliichte des 
7 Jiihris«n Krieget n DsnlaoUmid, 
3 vol*. 13mo. lewed, 8t. 

BAILEY S German and KngUah 
and Enplijli and German Dictionary, 
3 Tol». 8vo. sen cxl, .t l 10s. 

BERNAY'S German Poetical An- 
UicOo^? > or Select Pieoaa ft om tbe 
Prinopal Geimaa Ppdai 
pani^witii Kotea for On U« of Stu- 
dents. 2d Edit 12rao. boarda, 8». Cd. 

BERNAY'S German Grammar, 
16mo. 3a. 

BERKJIY''S German Exerciics, 

Ifoo. 6a. 6d. 

BOILBAU'S to <h« G«nBM 
Language tad CoBverHAm»e0aliiiB> 

ing common Expressions on a variety 
ofSubjecU, vitb an '"J 
tion to the GflnawiOvHDmir« 

S<.6d. 




„ ^ XT, ^ 

tkniMlTn miiij In G«nMa, M • TWWlT 
ml Atllj ttm*M9. 



BOILBAU'S LianMt*arFS^«t«o 
Instractions in tte maeli mid Ger> 

man Languages, calculated to enable 
tbe Student to aaiuire or to improve 
tke knowledge of thone two most use- 
f«l langttagea without the aMistAiice 
of » Maiter, 3 vols. 8to. bda. £\ 6u 
BOILBAU ontheNatwe and Ge- 
aim of tlie Oonmb Uagmse, 
played in a more extended Renew of 
It* Grammatical forms than it to be 
fuoad in any Grvnmar extant ; and 
tlan tf'**^ by Quotations from the 
best Writan, 8to. boards, 13s. 

9<|.pl«Mt «■« CMBntarr to ^ Ow- 



•■ A ! 

to iho« .ho vt b»fli.«l»» to teva ikU «»^ 
Oil. pf m-4rriitotit>i».. t» lh«ie wb». »e»f 

> /M..rUb»ii««t know >dii fff ito iwaitar tb»- 
mta." 



tion, improved, 12mo. boards, 7a. . 

CRABB'S ElcmeiiU of Oennaa - 
Conversation, new Edition, much im- 
nrored and enlarged by A. Bemays, 
•iSmo. 3a. 6d. 

D0RFPREDI6BR foa Wake- 
field, 8to. sewed, 68. 

EBER'S English and German and 
German and English Dictionary, 
6to1s.8tO. sewed (i)cst i)aper),^4 lOs. 
GESSNER'STod A bels, \2mo. 2a. 
GOGTHES Werke, 40 «oh. 16iM. 
md, 'Mingen, ISa. • • • 
Hie same, &nep^Mr>^iQk • 
GOETHE'S Hermaa uad lk(0> 
ibea, fine paper, 6a. 

GBIMM M&hrchen der Tiaaeead 
aad ciBcrNaeht f^r Kind«r«ToUL 
19ae. lewvd, FWmJt^, fe. 

JORDAN'S Art of German Writ- 
ing;, exemplified in a Set of easy Cop- 
perplate Copies, for fheUMM- Slap 
£iakM*mCl«-6d. •:• 
tjBSSINO'SEaiaiaOiblfi.'ISM. 
2s. 

LESSIMCS Natbaa der Weiai^ 
13aM^le.6d. 

LLOYD'S English Grammar ftr 
Germans, 8to. sewed, 6s. 

LLOYDIS Dialqgaaa, ftro. Mm4, 
3s. 6d. 

LAYCOCK'S Oentan and Eag- 

lish Dialoguci, 12mo. lewcd, 4a. 

LUD WIG'S German and English 
Dictionary, 1700 paces, venr closely 
printed, 3 vols. 8to. Lt^pde,bd». I2s. 

MARTIN Dictionarav Raafaia 
el AUcmand.cl Allemandet Praiicais, 
pocket volume, Leipsic, sewed, 6s. 



6 Englith, Vrcnchy German, Spanish, Italian, &ic. Boota, 



NELKENBRECHF.il allgcmciucs 
Tudienbacb, 1828, Berlin, 12>. 

NOEHDEN'S (Dr.) GrvBiwirof 
tbe German Laognnge, ISmo. 5tb edi- 
tion, 1 1». 

NOEHDEN'S (Dr.) Exercises, 
I2nio. 8s.6d. 

Key to NoeIkdeii'« Exercises, by 
I. R. Schultz, 12a0. boMdi» aaw.- 
Editioii,3t.6d. 

RABENBORSTS vtA NoeUca'b' 
German and Rng1i*1i Pocket Dic- 
tionary, greatlj improved^ by H. E. 
Lloyd, IGmo. 13i. 

ROWfiOTHAM'S Practical Ger- 
man Graanar, wiftBuereZMi!, ISmw 

bucb, 12mo. boardg^ 8s. 

SCHILLER (F. von), 30 Jahrige 
krieg, StoIs. 12mo. Mwed, 12i. 

SCHILLER'S Werke, 18 vols. 
ISrao. sewed, T\J>ingen, £\ 16a.. 

The MM, iM piper, X3 lOi. 

* nmwm t,%^oB» ToL bto. £\ 6«. 

8CHILLE 



CERVANTES. Don QuixoKe tic la 
Mancha, 4 \uls. 18mu. boards, IWt, 

CERVANTES, Norelas 
plarei, Svoilii. Iftmo. 9t. 

COLECCION E»panola en Prosa y 
Verso, 2 v. IBino. «d. Lyon, 18'23, fis. 

DE LARA'S Key to tbe Sjwnish 
Language and Conrersation (after the 
plan of I'Abbfc " 



SGHILLBR'S lugfiw 'Or- 
leans, 8to. 3t. 

sciLIILBa<81bikSlni<,19kMk 
3a.€d. . 

SCHILLBRfl lNeBuiber,8vo.3i. 
, . 8CHLLLER'SWa)leasteiii,12aMj6i 

SCH ILLER'S Don Carlos, 8to. Ti. 

SCHILLER S Macbeth, 12rao. 3«, 

WENDEBORN'S Pntctical Ger- 
■MB Orammar, in wlucb each rule is 
iyhawtifially, dcai^, and concisely 
•uphlMd, iBaiwaMliaielT followed 
by proper exeidaiBi, for taa Use of 
Kigiish Students of Ae German Lan- 
guage. Tlte Eighth Edition, conside* 
rably enlarged and improved, by D. 
Uoileau, 12mo. boumi, 8g. 

TboM irh« but t>»rn kccurfx>m«il t» Wrnd*. 
bam'i Oruimir will be plniH Ui tM la thi. rtflitb 
•dJUoatk* oiifinal »lu luu itai iMa (hansTd, *!• 
Mwrt Ik* bM« Id* Mta ■MMrMIt \m.jn\*i int 

— ' — ^ — 1aMr iii—ftrtiM Has 

rtfMlWaHralHS. 



MlidMWBOl 



ATAL V y Rene, 18mo, ns. 

CAJU'E, Ei Nuevo .Robinson, tra- 
docido al CasteUano por Yrbrlej 
3 Tob. ISao. sewed, 9s. 

CERVANTES, Don Qtiixolte, Pd- 
licte's F^ition, 5 vols. 8vo. 12 1()b. 

The same. 7 vols. iSmo. £2 5s. 



Idioms and EnicanMi in ftfwiai^ 
of Subjects ; With Introdnctiaa to 
the Spanish Grammar, 18mo. 9s. 6d. ■ 
DE SOU'S Historta do la Con- 

quista de BbodOtt, 6 VOlk ISmOw 
aewed, 15t. ' ' 

FABER'S FloretUdeRimas Anti- 

Cas Castellanas, 3 vols. 8vo. Hamb. 
21-6, iri 10s. 

FERAUD S Vocabularv and JHm- 
logues, in English, Spanisn, and Pot' 
ttiguese, on SubjccLt adapted to gene- 
ral Use and Military Aflairs, 3s. 6d. 

FLORESTA (El) ESPA NOLA o 
Coleccion de Piezas Escogidas de los 
Hejores Autorea, 4th Edit. carefuU v 
corrected aad furj MMh ealaigeiC 
by D. A. Ovride; -who has added n 
Di»cours« on the On'pin, Prog^ress, 
and Decline of Spaiiu>li Literature, 
13ino. boards, 6s. 6d. 

FLORIAN'S Estela. I8mo. Ma- 
irli, 9$. 

ILORIAN'S Noma PMnpOio^ 
3 vols. ISrao. Madridf 5s. 

GIL BLAS, 4 vols. 18mo. 16s. 

GliAMATICA de la Lengoa Cas- 
tcllana. Pans, 1825, 7s.. 

LOPE de obiw Mloetai^ 

MENDOZA Vida del Laxarillo de 
Tonnes, ISoao. 3e. 

MORDENtB'S Spaimh GnM»> 
mar, with • l>«ptM 
13mo. €», 

MORDENTE'8 Exercises, i 
ed to the abore, 12mo. &s. 

NEU.MAN and Baretti's Spai^ 
nod English Dictionarr, a New Edi* 
tion, greaOy improved and en]ai|^, 
2 vols. 8vo.boards, £\ 12s. 

The same Abridged, in pocket size, 
very neatly printed, 8s. 
t UBRAii de Garciloso dc la ^'cgA. 
Itolk. Mwed, Madrid, 4s. , 

ORTOGRAFIAdsln LcBgon Cm* 
tcllana, 4s. 



PiOBM bf 7. Mi T, B008BY, 4, Bnad Street. 



PABLO y Yii^ai*, 18m. PaHa, 

SPANISH PUTtitt 8vo. mtt print. 

cd, *t 3s. (hI. each. 

TEATRO ESPANOL lEi)-Con 

8vo. boardi, X3 18«. 

V«L I. — LoPI OK VsOiT CU*AKTB1— 

Notici* il<> I* F.>rrni Eapnuola, 7 do lo« Aa> 
l«m qor la hui illinlrado — L.a EaUrlU ile 
Saritla, Lopede Vrga— La Numanria, Crr- 
TMlM — Bl Trato de ArKcl, Ccrvaalei-»L« 
Man de CuiUro, Lom d« Vaga— El 
AImM* fIRcy— Far 1% PaMlclJiiaiM. 

IK^aunaM m u uaea, «M 
« Perlrail af tkt Autktr—tH Sevrrto 4 
Vmci — GiulM 7 DiafulM Ma bo aMa que 
laufioacioa— La Vida «« SaeSo— Peor etU 
qn« Eataba — La Daua-Dnendr. 

Vol. lit — CiiDEiio'VDan B««c« — La 
DeTofUju df la Cruf — -L^rcri ilr ,\mor y 
Fonana — Caaa cos dot Pucrtaa maia ea de 

vStn^^«•tTlrr, irfM a Porlr«ll ef 
rfaililtfar— La Coaiedia Nurva, 6cl Cafd— 
. llMatfaaiPaloe— ElSidebwNteae-L*. 
M»gl|Ma— B Bam. 4 

' Tli» Uufr Volomf • ud a fira aC Ihr na|« 

WHITEHE.VD'S New Spanitli 
and Eogliih Orammar, with copious 
Zamamti the iriMie nndand m u 
to b* iMgiUtt widiiMt llw nd of » 

Master, 12mo. 8s. 

YRIARTR.C«mp.-ndio de la Hin. 
toria de EspiitTa; cuidado<iaraeiite re- 
visto J com^pdo por Doa Jiun Bias- 
qucs. T«w»E<wig^ 111—. bowJi, 
fa. 6d. 

"TW •trie af Ito It cltfial, aal yel •• 

aaty u tn d# an^rr*t(»od hT tboac wfae hftve ^l1t' 
tKtl« ki.<i>Wdr> or i>ir S|>«al«h laofruuf : U>« IMl- 
t«t baa falWvn) tb> mcdrrv OrthnfrapaT, adoftad 
trl>a«tMl»t» Ac»a>..,;.- ^ 

DA COSTA'S Grmr fo lk 
Foitatieie to learn Eugliih, 8ro, 6i. 

DBT LA.RAS Key to the Portu- 
guese Lant^^uB^c, containing Exprci- 
noBS on a Variety of Subjects, and % 
GMBpeodiu of tbe PortugueM Ovw. 
■ar; to which .is added, " Peqaeno 
TMm9 tolm • Ortografia Ingleza 
para uto dos Portuguexci." : Btmmd 
edition, 18nio. 3g. 

PBRAUD'S Vocal)uLLry Hud Dia- 
logues in English, Portuguese, and 
Spaiiiib, cn Subjects adlflladtog*. 
Mnl nse. flte. St. 6d. 

OIL]ILAZt(«id.taiFatliiguezpor 



UlSTORlAdc Portugal, por J. A. 
Da Casta, 3 Tck. 13BU».boud% IGa. 
L ATOOCK'S OnuBOiar oFflie Fbr- 

tuguese Language, chiefly designed 
for (he Use of Eii;^'lisluncn studying 
that Tongue without tha of a 
Master, 12oo. Us. 
LAYCOCW ~ ■ 



e IiutnotivH pan 
qaeaaCoiiMurrioao 

Portagueia, Tradacidas do Prances ; 
todo accompanhado de hum copioao 
Vocabniario em Alemao, e outro cm 
Inglez, pam faeilitar a Tradacj;^ 
ncstes doni Umnmm^ 19M^ 
bound, 4i. 

V1EYRA3 Portaraaw aad Bn^ 
b'sh Didionarj. New JBdttion, reriaed 
by J. D. Do Canto, 2 vols. 8ro. 
fcoards, / I Ifig. 

Same abridged, in pocket siie, 
10s. 6d. 

VIEYEA'S PaitBgueae OraBuaar, 



D HASSENDONCK'S Grammar 
of tbe Dutch Language, with Voea- 

D'HASSBNDONCK-S 
brDddneitolaaniEml 
6s. 6d 

ROBINSON CRUSOE abridged, 
with ezplaaatioa of tbe diffienlt wocdai. 



Sa. 

ROSAMOND,] 
ISow. 3s. 6d. 

VAN DER PYL Grammaire Hal* 
landoise Pratiooe al'usa^c desEtraB> 
gers, 8ro. 8s. Dordrecht, 1820. 

W-ERXINCK S Dutch aad Eng- 
lish and Eiuditii aad Datoh Fookat, 
Dictioaary, l9k 

BAVX8X Airx> S-WSBXIM. 

BAY-H Daaiik aadfi^glkb Dia* 
tionarT,9Ti)la.8ve.aBW«d,^ 1^ 

BRUNNMAKK'S Swedish Gram- 
mar, a new edit materially iispror- 
ed, with Practical Exercises and Vo- 
cabulary, hj the Rer. C. Wahlin, 
13mo. boaros, 5a. 6d. 

GRANBERQ'S Swadidi and Eof- 
Sak aid MA aadSwd^A Mrt 
D irt ip Mfj ,lT.aqyw^awwd,4n 4a. 



8 EttglUh, Reneh, Goinot, S/wMttfe, Jte/Sw. 

.sC({NEIDER<SDaBiiliOiMmH> 

flvn. Rewed. 6a. 
SCHNEIDER'S Danuh aad Eng- 

WIDEOREKtdlDELEN^Swc. 

HEARD'S Practical Grammar of 

the Rauian Language, with Exercliet 

and Key. To which are added, a \'o- 

cabduj, Dtaloguea, and Readin? Lea- 

Boni, IB ProM ud Verae, 3 rols. 12mo. 

price 12a. lewcd. 

• • Mr . Itau^a Wwk to Mf BMlU •■< rfMtkaL 
a ««aUlM»«MlHf«(««IMMM«Mnfw* —* 
4i>t»fa«t, ItMMf la fMMMlVMW. HMUh 
rMtntUl MfV '» ooiBtll, " 
««7 dtUlli kr* t»eWf<l.'— -I^ 
«/<• LUtrmrg entile. 




IliTOVXAIt STS! 

Haviltok'* Pc»licatio?h. 

GREEK GoBpel of St Maltbtw, 
8to. boarda, 7a. 6d. 

GREEK Gotpcl of St John, 8vo. 
■econd edition, much improred, 6a. 

LATIN 0«nel,8T0. fiMU«hadit4i. 

1TALI4N^M]ple, Medad«a]t4i. 

SPANISH Goitpel, 12mo. 4t. 

FRENCH Gotpe\, 8vo. ninth edit 
4s. 

GERMAN Gospel, 8ro. 4i. 
FABLES of Perria, In VimA^ 
12rao. third edition, 5a. 



UF.CUEtLChoiii.in] 
.•>00 pugei. 12mo. 7». 64. 

FilKNCH Verbs, 3d.cdit 12nMiblk 
ITALIAN Verbs, 12mo. 2a. 
RACCOLTA di Favole, Sjc. form- 
iaf tlw Scomd 8«ctioB of tb« ItaJiM 
Coone, VhM.hMaiB,B§.&i, 

CAMPE, Rol^inson Der JflBfan^ 9 
vols. 12rio. boards, 10s. 

• Tb* Orrma lUtatofM. 

LATIN Verb*. 13bo. 2d. tdiL 2b, 
BPmniB HiitoriiBSwn^ ia L». 

tin, 8vo. second edition, 4i, 

CORNEUUS NEPOS, I3iM.bdi. 
6«. 6d. 

SELECTS Profania, 2Tola. 12mo. 
boards, 13a. 

D£ VIRIS lUustribos, b; Anrelius 
Ykltot, 12»o. 4s. 

FAHLBSofjEMf^ia] 
4s. . 

Fi 
6s. 

FABLES «r 

12noJ^ 

EDTBOPIOS* Una. 4a. 

G JtSAR'S tSHMMtaiie^ 

7s. fid ' 

SAIXUST, 12ino, 78. 6d. 

VIRG1L» ISbdo. 9s. 

OVID* 
7». 6d. 



■■a T. Boosav** 



ScMooL Cat*l<>oi'«— «««ON«"«»*P*^l«ai*l*"'«s^Ml*W* • ■^■■••^ 



Lixociit'i Oi'iD«. 

A 



LIDERAL ALLOWANCE TO KBOOU. 



. .. ^fcn^, «cniuiii» ittUUm, SbftaxUb, ^ 

CIRCULATING LIBRABY, 

"* . — . MieLBsifSLT aaroTaa TO 

FOREXON X.ZTSRATVB.Z:, 

By T. and T. BOOSEY, Foreign and English Booksellers. 

«mtatef aa r^fuWt CMetUm ^ Fa c ncb, Q cbmak, IrauAM, 
BrkMisH, and PaaTVMSas flsa^'- 



ClASa I. 

RDbMrlhrri parlaf M S*. Hm 

laSvalaMslitova. wtttBlksCMalqi wtt 
|t«* Wakasal ParMkaU. 

CLAM n. ,^ 
CakHTllKn fKj\H Mtf.Om Taar, ^ M. 
Ik* Hair-fC«-.«r .nila. 6d. IMT Qavtrr. 6 «» 



CLASS III. 

Scilntrlb«T» paylrr .f3 5« the Yftr - 
HaM- jtar—ar jCl it. QuwUr, 4 

, artia Uw tcanuj. 



CLASS IV. 



H»lf-)W«r~ar " 

lown, 



lir-rrai-.«r ^ Ila. W. ixr Unanrr, 
bliawa. ar IS ia Iba aanatry s «ab Nta 

Graal aiMltkMn of very istcrcatinc Works hart 
, . . FrcDcb and Grrman pari partic ulaHy. 

Tirm aaa "••"■'y;,;^^, J, utllu Sirrrt. O^td atrnl. 



•w—ar Ua. far (tuarui, S 
M4lalkaaBHnh 
bar* baCB WMS^ ts as 



talaM 



> la 



♦ 



Tub MS. in English of the following series of argunieittt was 
sent to me by the writer, an eminent scientific foreigner, io 
consequence of a few' remarks in oar mutual correspondence 
upon some recent publications in Eogland. Without bdog 
oomiderad m opwito g aa opinion <m tttt nlycd ^ther ( 
way or tbe other, I am still deniooa of pladDg my 
reasons before the public, not merely because no one can 
judge correctly who fia& heard but one side of a question, but 
also as a great literary curiosity ; for all must allow that it is 
•a ostnotdinaiy dicwMitiiice Ibr Bo^Kih ditncttr to be 
attadied by naiivei and defended liy fiudpian. 

I batne scrupulously refrabed from altering'the language ; 
preferring rather that a few quaint expressions should remain, 
, than (hat so distinctive a characteristic of its foreign origin ai> 
it at .present po MM aaa abonld be lost 

For the cleaver conipiflNiMMW of certain pen^gpi, 1 ongbt 
to wKft dial & baa beao in my pOMMriott at 



M. FAaADAT* 



Augiut, 1831. 
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